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ADVERTISEMENT. 



In consequence of certain facilities which the Pro- 
prietor of the English Annual exclusively enjoys, he 
is enabled to offer the present volume in a form consider- 
ably larger and cheaper than similar publications, and in 
all respects equal to them in its graphic and literary con- 
tents. These, however, it is considered necessary to 
state, are a reprint from a popular periodical. 

The volumes of the English Annual for the years 
1834 and 1835 were extensively, but exclusively, cir- 
culated in France, Germany, and America ; and the 
extraordinary demand for the work abroad induced the 
proprietor to publish the volume for 1886 in this 
country, where its success has been so great as to 
encourage him to render the present volume still more 
deserving of public patronage. 
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THE MAN WITH MANY TROUBLES. 



BT THE AUTHOR OW *' THE PURITAN** ORATK.*' 

Many centuries ago, there dwelt in the city of 
Memphis an Egyptian nobleman, in high favour with 
the King and all the people. His name was Hophanu 
He was possessed of great riches and of great influence ; 
moreover, he was exceedingly learned and pious. He 
knew all the records of the past, and the secrets of the 
holy books; and it was the common practice of the 
people of Memphis, when they wished to express their 
love and good will towards their friends, to say, ^^ May 
you be as happy as Hophara ! ^ Notwithstanding all 
this, however, there were times when he was far from 
being happy, and, while all the world was envying him, 
he was envying all the world. Sometimes he would 
retire from the royal presence, fearing that there was a 
change in the King's mind towards him, and that some 
more successful courtier than himself was about to sup- 
plant him in the councils and confidence of his sovereign. 
If the King looked more than usually grave, then 
Hophara was afraid of his anger ; but if there were 
unusual symptoms of gaiety and cheerfulness, then 
would he speculate on the evanescence of smiles, and 
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2 THE MAN WITH MANY TROUBLES. 

dread some latent treachery lurking in ambush under 
these gay and pleasant looks. Besides all these ima- 
ginations and apprehensions, which were perpetually 
disturbing his peace of mind, he had many other troubles 
of various kinds, and it was one of his greatest vexations 
that he was supposed to be much more happy than all 
the rest of the world, when he knew that the fact was 
far otherwise ; so that while he saw himself an object of 
envy, he felt that in truth he was rather an object of 
pity. 

It happened one day that Hophara wandered in 
moody meditation far beyond the walls of the city, 
scarcely knowing whither he went, and what he was 
seeking. He at length found himself in a solitary place 
by the river^s side, far away from the tumult of the city 
or the sound of human voices ; for he felt sorely troubled 
by the lively manifestations of joy and satisfoction which 
he continually heard around him. The sun was high 
in the heavens, and the heat of it began to be oppressive, 
when happily he saw at a distance a cave that bad been 
hollowed out from a rock. Thither he directed his stepH 
with eager ha^te, and, when arrived there, he sat down 
on a stone bench not far within the mouth of the cave^ 
and which seemed to have been placed there ifor the 
accommodation of weary travellers. He was so delighted 
with the refreshing coolness and pleasant rest of th^ 
place, that for a while he forgot his troubles; but afiei^ 
^iTirds, when he had somewhat recovered from his fatigue 
he felt his curiosity excited to examine more closely the 
place in which he had sought refuge from the heat of 
the sun. He had not proceeded many steps towards 
the interior of the cave, befere he saw the figure of an 
aged man as still as a marble statue, seated with a huA 
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in bis hand, and apparently reading with profound 
attention by the dim light of a small lamp suspended 
from the roof of the cavern. Hophara was struck at the 
strange sight, and was held in pleasing astonishment at 
the remarkable beauty of the old man'*s feuse, which 
seemed to him a perfect model of pure contentment and 
benevolence, looking as though his own cup of happi- 
ness was more than full, and was overflowing bene- 
ficently for others. It was not fear, but awe and 
admiration, that held the Egyptian silent, as he gazed 
upon this interesting sight; and so long did he stand 
looking upon the aged man in silence, that at length 
when he would have spoken he felt a kind of charm that 
held him speechless. As if, however, knowing his 
thoughts, the old man raised his mild and beautiful eyes 
from the book in which he was reading, and, fixing 
them upon Hophara with a pleasing and friendly ex- 
pression, said, ^^ Man of Memphis, what seekest thou ?'' 

There was so much music in the tone of the voice 
that Hophara felt at once enchanted and disenchanted ; 
for he was delighted with the kindness expressed, while 
the feeling of awe which had chained up his tongue was 
presently dispersed, and he freely replied to the inter- 
rogation, ^^ I seek happiness ! ^ 

Then the old man replied, ^^ Canst thou not find it 
in Memphis ? Hast thou not riches ? Hast thou not 
station and power ? Hast thou not learning, and piety, 
and many firiends ? Is there aught which men desire 
and which thou possessest not? If there be, speak^ and 
it shall be given to thee? ^ 

Hophara felt reproved, and replied, ^^ It is true as 
ikon hast said; the blessings of life are mine abundantly, 
bat, alas ! I can enjoy them but imperfectly. Though 

b2 



4 THE MAN WITH MANY TROUBLES. 

I am rich| I have no more enjoyment from my riches 
than the poor seem to have from tbeir poverty ; though 
I am high in station and in power, I often envy the 
slaves who envy me." 

<< Wouldst thou then become poor and humble?** 
asked the stranger. ^' Wouldst thou part with all or any 
of the blessings which thou now possessest ? ^ 

Readily enough he answered to this question, saying, 
" Not willingly ; for though I do not feel quite happy 
with them, yet I am sure that I should be quite unhappy 
without them.*' 

" What wouldst thou then ? " said the sage. 

Hophara replied, ^^ I would fain be rid of those many 
cares, and troubles, and anxieties which embitter my 
life, and prevent the full enjoyment of my blessings." 

*^ But dost thou not know," said the old man, ^^ that 
every living being is destined to endure some trouble, 
pain, or trial? Wouldst thou unreasonably then ask 
for a lot which no mortal man has yet possessed ? " 

" Nay," replied Hophara, " I ask not for a degree 
of happiness which no mortal man has ever enjoyed. I 
know tliat it is impossible to live without some troubles 
or causes of uneasiness." 

^^ Thou wouldst then have,^ said the old man, ^^ as few 
as possible, and them as light as possible ?*' 

** Even so,*' replied the Egyptian. 

" Have tlien thy wish," said the stranger. There 
was something so awful and preternatural in the sound 
of the voice, that Hophara trembled when he heard the 
words, for he felt that they were spoken with power. 
Forthwith the lamp in the cavern burned brighter, and 
cast around them both a light as bright as the sun at 
mid-day. The old man rose from his seat, and present-? 
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nig the book to Hophara he said, ** Man of Memphis, 
thou art a roan of many troubles, and thou seekest to be 
free from these troubles, that thou mayest enjoy the 
many blessings which thou possessest. Thon knowest 
that no one of the living is exempt from all cause of 
sorrow, and thou art not so unreasonable as to seek for 
that which no mortal hath ever enjoyed. Take then 
this book and preserve it as an inestimable treasure; 
choose for thyself whatever trouble or troubles thou 
wilt, however few or however small, still thou canst not 
be altogether without trouble, and whatever be the 
existing trouble, it shall remain with thee till thou bast 
chosen for thyself anew. Whatever thou choosest thou 
must write in this book, and it shall be unto thee as thou 
desirest, and no other trouble shall come unto thee save 
that which thou desirest, so long as thou keepest pos- 
session of this book, and thou canst only get rid of the 
book by bringing it again to me in this cave.**' 

Hophara eagerly received the book, regarding it as 
the instrument of his happiness, and was about to thank 
his unknown benefactor with intemperate and passionate 
gratitude, when suddenly the bright light of the cave 
disappeared, and he M'as left in total darkness and soli- 
tude. He called aloud, but no OFie made answer, and so 
bewildered was he by what he had seen and heard, that 
he kn^w not which way to turn towards the entrance of 
the cave. He feared to turn either one way or the 
other lest he might go wrong, and so be more and more 
involved in the labyrinth of darkness. He began to 
think that he must be dreaming, but he felt that he had 
actual possession of the book ; yet what use could it be 
to him in this darkness, for he could not see to write 
anything^ therein, and he recollected that the old man 
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had said to him '< Whatever be the existing trouble^ it 
shall remain with thee till thou hast chosen to thyself 
a new/' Therefore he began to fear that this trouble of 
darkness and bewilderment must endure so long as he 
kept possession of the book, and more than once he 
thought to cast it away from him as a gift more for evil 
than for good ; but there was a charm which prevented 
him from parting with it, because though be felt it a 
trouble to him where he then was, yet he thought that 
it would be a great treasure to him could he but once 
find his way with it to his own home. He was now 
under the necessity of using patience and sagacity in 
order to find his way out of the cave, and he could not 
help thinking how much trouble it cost him to get rid of 
his troubles. At length, after much wandering in the 
darkness, he thought he saw some glimmer of light, and, 
directing his footsteps that way, found to his great satis- 
faction that he was now about to emerge again into the 
light of day. 

Now was he glad indeed, for the terror under which 
he had been labouring in the cave had given a double 
relish to liberty and daylight. He hastened to his home, 
full of pleasing anticipations that he was now about to 
be the happiest of mortals, and the very hope of happi- 
ness that was to come, gave him a higher degree of 
rapture than anything he had hitherto enjoyed. His 
first care, trouble indeed it was not, was to choose some 
other trouble in the place of those under which he was 
then labouring; but it so happened that the delight 
which he felt in the acquisition of this new talisman was 
so great, that he scarcely regarded his troubles as any- 
thing ; they seemed merely to give a zest to his being, 
so that though his actual condition was precisely the 
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same that it had been previously to his obtainiag this 
wonderful book, yet he viewed things with so different 
an eye, and under such an agreeable and promising 
aspect, that he considered this treasure which the old 
man of the cave had given him, to be of itself a charm 
protecting him from all real eviL Moreover, he had 
some little reluctance and hesitation to change troubles 
that now seemed no troubles at all for others that might 
become real annoyances; and he also felt there was 
really some considerable difficulty in making a choice 
among evils. For a time therefore the book lay by him 
not used, though not useless, for its possession was the 
means of reconciling him to the troubles under which 
he laboured. 

After a time, however, when the novelty of the trea- 
sure was somewhat abated, and the excitement of his 
interview with the strange old man in the cave had worn 
off, life began again to resume its usual form. He felt 
again in all their force the mortifications of his pride, the 
frustration of his wishes, the uncertain tenure by which 
he held the royal favour, and the anxiety lest days of 
darkness should come upon him. He considered that 
though thb charmed book enabled him to choose his 
own troubles, it did not promise to confer upon him any 
blessing, so that if he should lose his wealth or the royal 
fiivour there were no means by which he could recover 
them ; but if no other trouble could come upon him save 
that which he himself might write in the book, so long 
as it continued therein uncancelled by himself, he knew 
of course that his wealth and favour were secure. This 
thought therefore set him with great diligence upon 
meditating what trouble he should choose. He recol- 
lected that he was permitted to make choice of as few or 
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of as many troubles as he pleased, and of as ligbt a 
nature as possible, only he must have a real, and not 
merely a nominal, trouble. Now he spent a vast deal 
of time, and gave himself a great deal of trouble to 
find out some trouble that was no trouble. And when 
he had carefully considered and meditated upon all the 
troubles and calamities, mental and bodily, personal and 
relative, to which mortals are subject, he could find none 
that he liked ; for so great is the reluctance of men to 
inflict pain upon themselves, that they will not volun- 
tarily undergo a smaller pain sometimes, even to get 
rid of a greater. So felt Hophara, when he had been 
driven by his many troubles to think seriously of 
choosing some one calamity as a means of expelling 
all the rest. Many things which he had formerly 
looked upon as mere trifles, and scarcely deserving 
the name of troubles, now that he was permitted to 
choose which of them he would endure, seemed to be 
serious annoyances. 

Not being able to choose for himself, his next thought 
was that he would let accident choose for him ; that he 
would go about the city, and would talk among his 
friends, and see if any among them were labouring 
under troubles and calamities of a lighter and more 
tolerable nature than his own. He was quite astonished, 
when he set about the inquiry, to find that so many of 
his apparently prosperous and cheerful friends had some 
one or more sources of complaint. He used to think 
everybody happier than himself, but now he saw that 
his neighbours were as sorrowful as he. When he 
gravely and seriously talked over various troubles, he 
jfound that many of his acquaintance had indeed as just 
ground to complain, and he heard of few troubles 
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which on consideration appeared much lighter than his 
own. In this state of hesitation and suspense he hap- 
pened to meet with a friend, who had been the most 
light-hearted of all he knew, and was envied for his 
wealth and for the splendour in which he lived. But 
now his looks were altered, and his brow was corrugated 
with care. Hophara thought within himself, as he be- 
held this sad spectacle, that there was very little chance 
of any relief being gained from this quarter, A natural 
sympathy with calamity, however, led Hophara to in- 
quire what could be the cause of his sad and melancholy 
looks. 

*' Alas ! " replied his friend, " I have met with the 
most serious misfortune that could possibly befal me f 
I had a daughter as beautiful as light, and as pure as 
trutli, but woe is me — woe is me !" 

" All, poor man, his daughter, his beautiful daughter 
is dead !'' said Hophara, in a low tone of voice. 

" No," replied the other, " my daughter is not dead, 
but she is married to a poor man.'^ 

" Is that all ?" said Hophara ; " then make the poor 
man rich, you have wealth enough.*^ 

"Ah, no," said the other, "I have no superfluous 
wealth.'' 

" Well," said Hophara, " I wish I had no greater 
trouble." His magical book was with him, and he forth- 
with turned aside and wrote therein, " May my daughter 
be married to a poor man.'* 

Now, he thought that if he had no greater trouble than 
this, his life might pass pleasantly enough, for he was 
rich enough to give his child all needful assistance. He 
returned to his home in much trepidation, anxious to 
ascertain the efficacy of his wonderful book, and he was 
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presently satisfied of its power by finding all his houae- 
hold in gpreat consternation and alarm at the sudden 
disappearance of their master's only daughter. Hophara 
alone was calm in the general tumult, and all were 
astonished to see the placidity with which he received the 
intelligence. In a few days his daughter returned, 
praying her fisither^s forgiveness, and acknowledging 
that her flight from home was occasioned by her attach- 
ment to one, to a marriage with whom she knew that her 
£Either would never give his consent. She confessed that 
she was married, and she sought only for pardon — ^for 
pardon and nothing more. All who knew the pride of 
Hophara, and his ambition for himself and for his family, 
were struck with amazement at seeing that he not only 
forgave his daughter for this serious act of disobedience, 
but sent for her husband, whom, though but a poor man, 
he most graciously received and acknowledged as his 
son-in-law, and to whom he made many valuable and 
liberal presents. 

In an inconceivably short time, however, the money 
and the valuables which Hopliara had given to his son- 
in-law had all disappeared, and there was need of a further 
supply, or there was danger that Hophara would be 
disgraced by the poverty and necessity of his only 
daughter and his acknowledged son-in-law. A fresh 
supply of money was given, but with not quite so good 
a gprace as the first, nor did it last much longer. Then 
more was required, then more stilL At length Hophara, 
finding that serious inroads had been made upon his 
wealth, b^^ to think that ke had made an injudicious 
choice of a trouble; and forthwith he meditated how this 
evil might be remedied, and another substituted for it. 
He had been told by the old man in the cave, that any 
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trouble would continue with him till he should choose 
another, and write the name of it in the wonderful book. 
He had chosen that his daughter should be married to a 
poor man, because he thought that this would be a very 
light trouble to him, seeing that he had wealth enough 
of his own, and to spare ; but now he began to discover 
that be had been endeavouring to get rid of this trouble 
by making the poor man rich, but this he found he could 
not do, unless he should choose some other trouble, and 
write the name of it in the book. He was now thrown 
into a serious perplexity, and thought he had been 
making a very foolish use of his mysterious book. It had 
presently become the means of taking away from him a 
very large portion of his wealth, and it seemed likely to 
be the means of utterly impoverishing him ; for, having 
once begun to supply the wants of his son-in-law, he 
could not with much consistency or propriety withhold 
these supplies, yet he was very sure that they would be 
all to no purpose so long as the last wish continued in 
the book; he therefore thought that his best policy 
would be to put up with the loss that he had already sus- 
tained, to write down some other trouble, and then to 
place his son-in-law above the reach of poverty. 

With renewed diligence, but with rather less impetu- 
osity than before, he again set about seeking after some 
substitute for his present calamity, and resolved within 
himself that he would consider a little more attentively 
than before, what might be the consequences of his 
choice. Therefore, he endeavoured to devise or to 
ima^e some trouble which should not contain within 
itself the seeds and means of further troubles ; one that 
should not leave him, as the present did, poorer than 
it found him. He considered various kinds of calamities, 
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and, having last time made choice of a relative evil, h^ 
thought it might now be better to choose one tliat was 
personal ; and knowing by hb talk with wise men, that 
bodily afflictions were not so great as mental afflictions, 
he resolved at length to make choice of some bodily 
aliment ; so, as he had never had the tootliach, and as a 
tooth did not seem any great matter, he chose the tooth- 
ach, and enriched his son-in-law, who forthwith became 
a very prudent and careful man, not throwing away 
his money as before. This pleased Hophara very much, 
only it would have pleased him much more if he had not 
been at so great an expense of money and of trouble to 
procure this result. But tlie toothach did not please 
him at all ; it was a very unpleasant thing indeed ; 
even its novelty was no recommendation to it. Hophara 
put his hand to his face, and walked about the room 
stamping and raving like a madman. He could do 
nothing— he could neither eat nor drink — sleeping, too, 
was quite out of the question ; and as for going to court, 
the very thought was ridiculous, he should be making 
such grimaces that the King himself and all the 
courtiers must absolutely laugh at him. He began to 
think that the wise men, who had told him that the 
afflictions of the body were less than those of the mind, 
were not quite so wise as they looked ; or he thought 
that be was not himself over wise, for making such a 
fuss about a trifle like the toothach ; --but, wise or not 
wise, he could not help it All his friends, family, and 
household, pitied him very much, and recommended a 
variety of remedies, all of which he knew would be 
of no use to him; — some advised him to have the 
tooth taken out, but he knew better, for be knew that 
if that oue were taken out it would leave its malady 
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to another, and at that rate he might have tliem all taken 
imt Having, however, learned wisdom from his former 
calamity, he determined that he would not throw away 
his teeth as he had thrown away his money; for it 
might be possible that by some turn of fortune he 
might get money again, but teeth once gone could 
never be restored — ^for in tliose days the terrometallic 
teeth were not invented. However, the toothach must 
be got rid of by hook or by crook, for Hophara was 
not philosopher enough to bear that with patience. 
Indeed, he was in such a passion with the wonderful 
book, that he actually threw it in the fire with the in- 
tention to destroy it; but it was not to be got rid of 
so easily, for it bounced indignantly out of the fire, 
scorning to be burnt. So tormented was Hophara with 
the toothach that he hardly knew what he was doing or 
what he would have, but at all events he must get rid of 
the toothach ; therefore he begged leave of his magical 
companion to substitute the earach for the toothach. — No 
Booner said than done. Alas ! Hophara thought tliat 
there was not a pin to choose between them. He again 
wondered what the wise men could mean by speaking so 
lightly ol bodily suffering, and he thought that they 
deserved to have the toothach or earach for their pains, 
whichever they preferred ; and that they ought to have 
them both together till tliey had made up their minds 
which of the two to keep. Hophara's friends pitied him 
as much for the earach as they had before for the toothach, 
and their pity did him as much good in the one case as it 
Lad done in the other. Being not a bit more in love 
^th the earach tlian he hud been with the tootliach, he 
^^as quite as anxious to get rid of that complaint as he 
liad been to get rid of its predecessor. By way of a 
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change, this happiest of men, who was privileged to make 
choice of his own troubles, next tried a fit of the gout, 
which, being a gentlemanly complaint, had nothing par- 
ticularly exceptionable about it, except its most intolerable 
and tremendous painfulness. Hophara did not like it, 
however, any better tlian tlie toothach or the earach ; he 
made sad wry faces at it, but did not stamp about the 
room, nor did he swear, for that would have been un* 
worthy of his high station, and he was a very particular 
man in that respect His friends came about him as 
before, and pitied him very heartily, and he felt greatly 
obliged to them for their pity, only he begged they 
would not come near his toe. He tliought again of the 
wise men, and the more he thought of them, the less be 
thought of their wisdom. Then, again, in addition to 
the bodily pain of the gout, he was mortified by the pity 
80 liberally bestowed upon him as being so very unfor- 
tunate, when he ought by right to have been the roost 
fortunate man living; for he was permitted to choose 
whatever trouble he preferred, and to have only that one 
as long as he liked. Many people have a great many 
troubles much longer than they like, and nobody is alto- 
gether free from trouble ; what more, then, can a man 
reasonably desire, than to have his choice of calamity? 
Besides this, Hophara had chosen bodily instead of mental 
pain, because all wise men had said that mental was more 
afflicting than bodily pain. Still, however, he did not 
like the gout, and though it was very clear that he was a 
peculiarly highly-favoured man by virtue of possessing 
this wonderful book, yet he could not help thinking that 
he had been quite as well without it. He wanted very 
much to get rid of the gout, but he was at a loss what to 
have in its place ; and it was not possible for him, ^ik 
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labouring under this attack, to go to tlie cave and return 
the book to the old man from whom he had received it 
Then, again, he did not know that he was quite 8ure of 
finding the old man at home, if he should go ; aind what 
il miserable thing it would be if he should never be able 
to get lid of this mysterious book, and thus be forced 
to endure the gout all his life long, or to make choice 
<tf some other calamity, which for aught he knew might 
torn out worse than the gout 

All these thoughts and meditations, added to the 
bodily pain he endured, were a great annoyance to him, 
and thus his temper became soured. He became nervous 
and irrilable, and every body observed how much he was 
altered of late. Now the wise men who had persuaded 
liim that bodily pain was a mere trifle and unworthy of 
tegard, did not come near him while he was suffering 
with the gout, because perhaps they thought bodily pain 
beneath the notice of a wise man. Hophara was left, 
Uierefore, to the resources of his own wisdom, to get 
himself out of his present scrape. To get rid of the 
book while he had the gout, was quite out of the question, 
therefore he knew he must choose some other trouble ; 
but the difficulty again was, what should he choose? 
The wise men were not near him to assure him how 
much more agreeable bodily pain is than mental, and 
moreover he had recently undergone such bodily pain 
diat he was not disposed to undergo any more if he 
could possibly help it, and he certainly could help it 
while he had that wonderful book in his possession. 
Now between the twinges of that unwelcome visiter the 
^^t, he endeavoured to think what would be the least 
tiroublesome trouble that he could have in its stead ; but 
^tiie twinges came on so rapidly that he could not main- 
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tain any continuous train of thought, but was forced to 
think by fits and starts, interlarding his brief meditations 
with loud outcries. Indeed, he was almost mad with 
piun, and that will account perhaps for what follows. 

It has been already stated, that Hophara was a very 
wise and very good man ; it may also be added that he 
was a very good husband to a very good wife. In the 
midst of his meditations, it somehow came into his mind, 
that among other sufferings he might be able to undergo 
the loss of this very good wife. The very thought filled 
him with alarm and trepidation — nay, it was so very 
terrible that when it once got into his head he could not 
get it out again. He tried hard to think of something 
else, but nothing else would remain in his thoughts. 
He did not know how far the magic power of his book 
might extend, perhaps it might bring his wife to life 
again, if he should happen to feel very uncomfortable in 
the loss of her. The old man of the cave certainly said 
nothing about any one coming to life again, but he said 
that one trouble should continue till another was written 
in the book ; of course, then, if the trouble of the loss of 
his wife was to cease when he should write another 
trouble in the wonderful book, his wife must necessarily 
be restored to him ; and yet again he thought, for he had 
heard such talk from those who did not think so highly 
of their wives as he did, that the trouble of the loss 
might cease without the restoration of the person lost, 
but for his own part he did not know how that could 
be. Indeed, he might have thought, only perhaps the 
severe twinges of the gout prevented it, that in the 
case of his daughter the marriage was not done away 
with, though the poverty of it was; and that there- 
fore it might probably be the same with the loss of 
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his wife — the loss might continue, but the trouble might 
depart. Then, again, the gout kept giving him such 
severe twinges, that he hardly knew what he was thinking 
about ; and though his wife did not know of his possess- 
ing this mysterious book, yet such was her penetration, 
that it was possible she might find it out ; and if, after 
having written in it such a wicked wish as that which 
he now meditated, his wife should see, and sbould get 
possession of the book, what could he say for hii^self ? 
But the gout was very troublesome, and he was so dis- 
tracted with pain, that he could not tliink of any other 
way to get rid of it than to undergo the loss of the best 
of all possible wives. Being quite alone, and just 
suffering under one of the most villanous twinges that 
his complaint had yet given him, in a fit of desperation 
he drew from his bosom the awful book, and wrote 
therein the trouble which he fain would substitute for 
the gout. He was frightened out of his wits while he 
was doing it, for fear his wffe might come into the 
apartment, and catch him at it. His hand trembled 
like an aspen leaf, and he wrote it so badly that he was 
afraid the spirit which watched over the book might 
not be able to read it. But he presently found that 
there was no mistake ; his gout was gone, his foot was 
in a rapture of ease, and without thinking of the con- 
dition on which he had purchased this relief, he sprang 
from his couch and danced about with mad delight. 
His wife at that moment entered the room, and so 
glad was she to see this pleasant and sudden change, 
that the emotion quite overcame her, she went into a 
fit on the instant, and died with joy. 

/' The happiest death in the world ! " cried Hophara. 

But, alas ! in a few moments came reflection, and with 

c 
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it the deepest grief — he raved and tore his hair, and 
would have torn his garments, only he was afraid ef 
betraying the book which he kept concealed in his 
bosom. He called in the aid of all the most skilful 
physicians in Memphis, and when they came they all 
said that they could do nothing — he knew that before 
they came. He would fain recal her to life by means of 
his wonderful book ; only he was not quite certain that 
he could ; and even if he could, what would she say to 
him, when she should come to life again, and know all 
the particulars^ as she certainly must. This made him 
pause^ and he knew not what to do. He fairly wished 
the book at the bottom of the Red Sea. So impatient 
was he to get rid of the book, that without waiting for 
his wife'*s funeral he set off as fast as his legs could carry 
him to the cave where the old man dwelt. And all the 
people of Memphis, when they saw with what irreverent 
haste he ran, thought that he was crazy, and so indeed 
he was ; but though the people stared at him, and 
pointed at him, and though some rude • and idle boys in 
the street called and shouted after him, still he ran ai 
one possessed. The day was intensely hot, the sun was 
shining with cloudless splendour, yet he ran, and he ran, 
and he ran all across the shelterless sands, till he came to 
the cave whence he had received that pernicious book 
which had robbed him of half his wealth, and of a 
beloved wife, and which had a£9icted him with the 
tootliach, the earacb, and the gout. Coming out of the 
light, the cave was to him so intensely dark that he 
could see nothing, but he went on, and on, fully resolved 
not to turn back till he should find the old man, or, if he 
could not find him, to perish in the cave. He walked 
a long while in total darkness, and began to be in great 
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alarm, and to wish that be bad never wished to get rid 
of his troubles. At length he saw a glimmmer of light : 
he knew the lamp ; he hastened towards it, and there he 
saw the old man sitting with a book in his hand, reading 
by lamp-light as qnietly as if nothing had happened. At 
sight of the person who had caused him so much trouble, 
sitting and reading with such exquisite composure, 
Hophara could with difficulty refrain from behaving 
rudely, being scarcely able so far to govern his temper 
as to abstain from throwing the book at the old man's 
head. Just in the same fashion as at the first visit which 
Hophara had paid to the cave, the venerable man lifted 
up bis face from the book that he was reading, and 
looked mildly and placidly at the Egyptian, saying — 
^ Man of Memphis, are thy troubles fewer and more 
tolerable than heretofore ? " 

Nov Hophara was by no means in a humour to stand 
a jest, and of all things in the world there was nothing 
that he so disliked as being bantered ; but as he was in a 
cave with one who was undoubtedly a magician, to say 
the least of it, he was forced to put up, as well as he 
could, with what he met with. He was, however, by no 
means at his ease, and he rather abruptly replied — ^' I 
can't say that they are." 

" Are you tired of the book ? " said the old man. 

** Very,*" said Hophara. 

" And you are willing to restore it to me?'' said the 
old man. 

" That I am,*' answered Hophara, and forthwith he 
thrust it into the old man's hand as eagerly as he bad 
formerly taken it from him, and turned his back upon the 
magician without once having the civility to say *' Thank 
you for the use of it."*" 
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But no sooner had he turned to hasten out of the cave,- 
than he felt a violent tugging at his cloak ; and fearing 
that the old man was pulling him back to force upon his 
acceptance some other book more troublesome than the 
last, he screamed out with all his might and main ; thereat 
tlie darkness of the cave vanished, and a bright light broke 
in upon him, together with scenes and persons that he 
little expected to see. He found himself in his own 
house, with the sun shining full in his face, and his wife 
and daughter standing by his side, the latter of w horn had 
just dragged from beneath his side a large book which 
he had been reading, and over which he had fallen asleep, 
but they had thought it necessary to wake him because 
dinner was ready. In the first confusion of hb waking 
he thought much of his dream, particularly of the last 
part, and he asked very particularly if he had been talk- 
ing in his sleep, and when his wife informed him that he 
had not, he felt very much relieved. He fully determined 
never to go to sleep over a book again ; he acknowledged 
however that he had learned more from the outside of a 
book when he was asleep, than ever he had from die 
inside of one when he was awake. After tliis he was 
happier, though not less fortunate, than he had ever been 
before. 
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THE RIGHT HON. LADY MARY VYNER. 

' Lady Mart Vvner, is wife of Captain Henry 
Vyner, and daughter of the present Earl de Grey. 

The house of Grey b one of the most ancient in the 
realm. Edmitnd Grey, fourth Lord Grey of Ruthyn, 
haying espoused the cause of the Yorkists, after the 
battle of Northampton, obtained from Edward IV, the 
estate of Ampthill, iti the county of Bedford, which had 
belonged to the Lord Fanhope, and was subsequently 
appointed Lord Treasurer of England. The Earl 
wedded the Lady Katherine Percy, daughter of Henry 
Earl of Northumberland, and had, with other issue, an 
eldest son, 

George Grey, fifth Baron Grey de Ruthyn, and 
Second Earl of Kent. His Lordship married first, Anne, 
daughter of Richard Widville Earl of Rivers, and 
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widow of William Viscount Bouchier, by whom he had 
one son. He espoused secondly Lady Katherine 
Herbert, daughter of William Earl of Pembroke, and 
had with other issue, 

Henry, who inherited as fourth Earl. 
Anthony of Brandspeth, whose grandson, the Rev. 
Anthony Grey, Rector of Burbace, inlierited as 
ninth Earl. 
The Earl died in 1J04, and was succeeded by his eldest 
son, 

Richard Grey, sixth Baron Grey de Ruthyn, and 
third E^rl of Kent, who, dying without issue, the honours 
devolved on his half brother, 

Sir Henry Grey, of Wrest, county of Bedford, who 
should have been seventh Baron Grey de Ruthyn, and 
fourth Earl of Kent; bat from the narrowness of bis 
estate he declined assuming the peerage ; and dying in 
1562, without issue, was succeeded by his grandson, 

Reginald Grey, eighth Baron Grey de Ruthyn, and 
fifth Earl of Kent, which honours — having by much 
frugality improved his fortune — he assumed in 1571, and 
tot as one of the peers on the trial of the Duke of 
Norfolk two years afterwards. His Lordship married 
Susan, daughter of Rich. Bertie, Esq., by his wife 
Katharine Duchess of Suffolk, but dying without issue 
in 1573, he was succeeded by his brother, 

Henry Grey, ninth Baron Grey de Ruthyn, and 
sixth Earl of Kent, who, dying without issue, was sue- 
ceeded by his brother, 

Charles Grey, tenth Baron Grey de Ruthyn, and 
seventh Earl of Kent His Lordship married Susan, 
daughter of Sir R. Cotton, of Bedhampton, in the county 
of Hants, and was succeeded by his only son. 
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Henry Grey, eleventh Baron Grey de Ruthyn, and 
eighth Ilarl of Kent, who married Elizabeth, one of the 
daughters and coheirs of Gilbert Talbot, Earl of Shrews- 
bury, but died, in 1639, without issue. In consequence) 
the Barony of Grey de Ruthyn devolved upon his 
sister Susan Lady Longueville, and has since been 
enjoyed by her descendants, whilst the Earldom of 
Kent passed, according to the limitation, to his distant 
relation, the g^at grandson of George second Earl, the 
Rev. 

Anthony Grey, Rector of Burbace, in the county 
of Leicester, as ninth Earl of Kent This nobleman 
married Magdalen, daughter of W. Purefoy, Esq., of 
Caldecote, Warwickshire, and was succeeded by his 
eldest son, 

Henry Grey, tenth Earl of Kent This nobleman 
espoused secondly, Amabel, the daughter of Sir Anthony 
Benn, Recorder of London, and widow of the Hon. 
Anthony Fane, a younger son of Francis Earl of West- 
moreland. By her the Earl had an only son, his suc- 
cessor, in 1651, 

Anthony Grey, eleventh Earl of Kent, who married 
Mary, daughter and heiress of John first Baron Lucas, 
of Shenfield, in the county of Essex. This lady was 
created, on the 7th May, 1663, Baroness Lucas, of 
Crudwell, in the county of Wilts, with remainder to her 
ttSQe, male and female, by the Earl of Kent. At his 
decease, in 1702, the Earl left an only son and suc- 
cessor, 

Henry Grey, twelfth Earl of Kent, and, at the 
demise of his mother, first Baron Lucas, — who was 
fsreated, 14th Dec. 1706, Viscount Goderich, of 
Croderich Castle, in Herefordshire, Earl Harold, in the 
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county of Bedford, and Marquis of Kent On the 22ud 
April 1710, his Lordship was created Duke of Kent, and 
in three years afterwards was installed a Knight of the 
Garter. His grace married twice : first, Jemima, eldest 
daughter of Thomas Lord Crewe, of Stene, by whom he 
had four sons and seven daughters, the former of whom 
all died before himself, and without issue. His grace 
married secondly, Sophia, daughter of William Duke of 
Portland, by whom he had a son who died in infancy, 
and a daughter, who married the Right Rev. Johu 
Egerton, Lord Bishop of Durham. The Duke, losing 
thus all his sons, obtained a new patent, dated 9th May 
1740, creating him Marquis Grey, with remainder to 
his grand-daughter, Jemima Campbell, daughter of 
Lady Amabel Grey, by her husband John third Earl of 
Breadalbane. His grace died June 5th 1748, when all 
the honours, save the Marquisate of Grey and the 
Barony of Lucas, became extinct, and these devolved 
upon his grand-daughter above-mentioned, 

Lady Jemima Campbell, then Lady Jemima Royston, 
having been married a few days before the death of hex 
grandfather, to Philip Viscount Royston, eldest son of 
Philip first Earl of Hardwicke, by whom she had two 
daughters, Amabel, of whom presently, and Mary 
Jemima, who was married to Thomas Robinson, 
second Baron Grantham. Upon the decease of the 
Marchioness, 10th January 1797, without issue male, 
the Marquisate expired, and the Barony devolved on 
her Ladyship's elder daughter, 

Amabel, Baroness Lucas, who, on the 5th Oct 
1816, was created Countess De Grey, of Wrest, with 
remidnder to her sister Lady Grantham, and her heirs 
male* The Countess was married 16th July 1772, to 
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Alexander Lord Polwarth. Her ladyship died witbout 
issue, 29th June 1833, and was succeeded by her 
nephew, 

Thomas Philip Weddell, third Lord Grantham, 
who, on inheriting' the Earldom of De Grey and 
Barony of Lucas, assumed the name and arms of De 
Grey. His Lordship, who was born 8th Dec 1781, 
had succeeded to the Barony of Grantham, on the 
death of his father, Thomas second Lord, 20th July 
1786, and had taken, by royal permission, in place of 
his jpaternal surnaine ^^ Robinson,*^ that of ^^ Weddell." 
He married 20th July 1805, Lady Henrietta Frances 
Cole, fifth daughter of William Willoughby first Earl 
of Enniskillen, by whom he has surviving issue, Anne 
Florence, married Oct. 7, 1833, to Geo. Viscount Ford- 
wich, eldest son of Lord Cowper ; and 

Mary Gertrude, the lady whose portrait forms our 
illustration, who was married the 5th July 1832, to 
Captain Henry Vyner, son of the late Robt Vyner, 
Esq. of Gautby, county of Lincoln, and the Lady 
Theodosia Ashburnham. 
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BAZAARS OF THE EAST. 



BY J. A. ST. JOUK. 



The bazaars of London and Paris, though the idea 
of them was originally borrowed from the Orientals, 
afford but little aid in forming a just conception of the 
scenes of traffic which are known by the same name in 
the East No doubt the high perfection to which arts 
and manufactures have been carried in Earope-*-4h6 
elevation, capaciousness, and elegance of the buildings 
appropriated among us to the display of the lighter and 
more graceful productions of our industry — the taste 
with which the various articles are arranged — die neat 
costume of the sellers — the beauty and superb appearance 
of the fair visiters, sauntering with airy negligence 
through the crowded galleries, — contribute to render an 
English bazaar a highly interesting spectacle. And 
were trading speculations more generally attended with 
success, the moral aspect of the place would be no less 
agreeable than its exterior is showy. But in the faces 
of those who sit there to sell their wares, it is impossible 
not to perceive a restless anxiety, the manifestation of a 
constant inward reference to the exorbitant price they 
pay daily for their counters, and of keen anticipation or 
apprehension of loss. Their eye busily peruses each 
passer by ; their politeness is painful and unnatural ; 
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you see tliey are all unbappy. Nevertheless, to an 
Oriental, who should visit our bazaars for the first time, 
they must undoubtedly present the appearance of so 
many fairy scenes. 

A bazaar in the East, more particularly in Cairo, is 
distinguished by features altogether different It is not 
a separate building, but a small quarter of the city, con- 
sisting of several narrow streets, disposed upon a square 
area, and intersecting each other at right angles. In 
general, the houses are uniform in height and appearance* 
The streets are covered above with mats or canvass, sup- 
ported by li^t poles or rafters of palm wood, small 
openings being left at intervals for the admission of 
light; and thus, as the buildings are lofty, a refreshing 
coolness in the air is always kept up. The shops, en- 
tirely open in front, are raised about three feet above the 
level of the pavement, and have a broad stone bench, 
covered with carpets, running the whole length of the 
bazaar. To prevent the entrance of asses, horses, or 
cameby a massive iron chain, extending across the street, 
and resting in the middle on a stone pillar, is found at 
every adit of the bazaar, and hangs so low that all who 
go in or out are compelled to stoop, and at the same 
time lift the chain, which is thus rendered almost as 
bright as steel. Immense gates, shut at a certain hour 
of the night, defend the entrance to the great area of 
the bazaar, which resembles an extensive fortress isolated 
in ^e midst of a populous city. Here sentinels are 
nightly stationed ; but, instead of pacing to and fro, 
as on a military post, they generally wrap themselves 
snugly in their blankets, and sleep on the ground. 

In the innumerable shops which line either side of the 
various streets of the bazaar, all the different productions 
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of Europe and Asia are exposed, mingled and con* 
founded with each other, for sale. Here likewise we 
find many rare and curious articles, in their wrought or 
unwrought stiite, from the interior of Africa: ivory, 
gold dust, ostrich feathers, beads of scented wood, or 
of semi-transparent substances of unknown nature, ex* 
traordinary seeds or berries, used as ornaments by the 
capricious inmates of the harem. A thriving trade ap- 
pears to be carried on by the money-changers* Every 
gold and silver coin of the known world may be here 
converted, with little or no loss, into the current money 
of the country; for the constant passing of strangers 
from every land through Cairo, led thither by curiosity^ 
commerce, or religion, familiarises the bankers with 
foreign money, with the exact value of which they are 
almost universally acquainted. For several years past^ 
however, the English sovereign and the Spanish dollar 
are the gold and silver pieces most in request During 
the Syrian war, the Turkish piastre was prohibited ; and, 
from the great proportion of alloy it contained, was of 
almost no intrinsic value. 

Next in importance, perhaps, to the bankers are the 
goldsmiths and jewellers, many of whom are persons of 
considerable skill, and, from their assiduous application 
to business and their parsimonious habits, have amassed 
great wealth. In the knowledge of precious stones they 
are probably equalled by few Europeans; and in 
t^utting, polisliing, and setting them, though possessing 
but clumsy tools, they exhibit extraordinary skilL They 
appear, however, to be unacquainted with the secret cS 
blanching pearls : for Mohammed Ali, who seems to be 
lavish in supplying the artificial wants of his harem, has 
recourse, in this part of the business, to Europeans. 
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Some time before my arrival in the country, his High- 
ness had purchased, of an Italian merchant, for two 
thousand pounds, a magnificent pearl necklace, for one 
of his women: The merchant made frequent applica* 
tions for the money, but was put off with promises, and, 
at last, began to suspect his Highness meant that the 
present should be made at his expense. While I was 
at Alexandria, the lady, who had probably grown tired 
of the toy, and longed for something new, took it into 
her head that the pearls were not sufficiently white; 
and the necklace was, in consequence, returned to the 
merchant for the purpose of being sent to Italy to be 
blanched. I saw it in his hands. The pearls were of 
exceeding beauty, and of the largest size. He smiled 
with delight, like a man who had recovered a lost trea- 
sure :— -** I will send them to Europe," said he, " and 
tbey shall be made whiter ; but, j>er Dio ! she shall 
never see her necklace again, until I get my money 
for it." 

One of the articles in which the goldsmiths of the 
£ast display their taste, is the zerf^ or stand, of silver or 
gold, in which the coffee-cups, among the great, are pre- 
sented to the guests. Resembling an egg-stand in form, 
the zerf is frequently ornamented above with the most 
delicate filigree work, not inferior in elegance of exe- 
cution to the finest specimens of Malay workmanship. 
The nose jewels, the earings, the necklaces, anklets, 
bracelets, the ornaments for the forehead and bosom, tlie 
jewelled girdles, the rings, signets, and amulet cases, 
which are found in their shops, all of native workman- 
ship, are often executed with much taste. 

Numerous shops are filled with bhie glass beads, 
which are chiefly purchased by Arab pedlers, who, with 
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these, and other light wares, travel from village to 
village, supplying the country belles with finery. Con- 
siderable quantities, also, appear to be purchased for the 
markets in the Black Countries in the interior of Africa, 
whitlier the merchants proceed with tlie slave caravans. 
The stranger, desirous of beholding the bright eyes of 
Cairo, should saunter in the morning about the jewellers' 
shops, and all otiiers where articles of female dress and 
ornaments are sold : — 

Thither in crowds they run, 
Some to undo, and some to be undone. 

In spite of all the restraints of custom and jealousy, 
those who possess remarkable beauty will contrive some 
means of displaying it. The ladies of various harems, 
as many sometimes as ten in a flock, may often be seen 
in the bazaar, each company under the superintendence 
of an eunuch. While the Argus is occupied in watcln 
ing the foremost, or in clearing a way for them through 
the crowd, some of the others, if they happen to observe 
a stranger, will turn the mouth veil aside, and exhibit 
their beautiful lips and chin, the only portions of the 
face which it is thought necessary to hide, these being 
the features that distinguish one individual from another. 
For, in the East, where every woman's eyes are black, 
there is in the eye much less characteristic expressioi^ 
than is generally supposed. When a lady walks forth, 
attended only by a female slave, she still more boldly 
oversteps the laws of custom. She will then even 
chat and laugh with a stranger, give or take a joke, 
honouring him from time'to time with a revelation of 
her cliarms ; and, if occasion permit, renew the acquaint- 
ance thus formed, as if, in spite of her national pre- 
judices, she experienced a disposition to contract friend- 
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ships beyond the pale of the liarem. Instances of this 
I have myself known. 

From an attentive observation of what takes place in 
the bazaar, it is, in fact, easy to discover that the in- 
trigues described in the Arabian Nights, and elsewhere, 
as conducted, in oriental cities, by the ministry of shop* 
keepers and slaves, are not only probable, but in 
perfect keeping with the manners of the people. 
Every woman being in perpetual masquerade, disguised 
so that her own husband could not recognise her in 
the street, such as are disposed to take advantage of 
their position find abundant opportunites. 

To turn, however, to the other attractions of the 
bazaar, — there is no place where one can more agreeably 
sip his coffee or smoke a pipe. Reclined in a cool^ 
shady recess, alone or with a pleasant companion, one 
may here enjoy a spectacle ever changing : men of all 
nations, of all complexions, in every variety of costume, 
are moving to and fro, not with that hurried gait and 
uneasy manner observable in all European cities, in the 
resorts of business, but with a calm, composed air, 
arising apparently from intense self-satisfaction. It is 
not buyers and sellers only who frequent the bazaar. 
Loungers make it their favorite resort, and amuse them- 
selves by taking the air in its cool covered streets, as 
they would, among us, in Kensington Gardens, or the 
Parks ; — for the Orientals are by no means so averse, as 
lias been pretended, to locomotion, and require only 
shade and a refreshing breeze to tempt them into 
walking. 

Not the least extraordinary among the individuals 
here beheld, are the Derwishes from different parts of 
the Mohammedan world. These men, who, in adopting 
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the Derwish's mantle, profess to forsake the world, 
appear, notwithstanding, to delight in being constantly 
before the eyes of mankind; as if desirous that the 
sacrifices they make and the ixiortifications they endure 
should not escape notice. With many, vanity is no 
doubt the principaL if not the sole, motive for adopting 
a life of seeming penance and real pleasure ; and, even 
in those whom disappointment, disgust, or religious 
enthusiasm leads to abandon all secular pursuits, a spice 
of vanity secretly mingles with their more sombre feel* 
ings, and urges them, even while they seem most 
insensible to all earthly satisfaction, to court, in the 
bazaars, and other public places, the observation and 
sympathy of the crowd. Hence we find them con- 
stantly flocking to the spots where numerous assemblies, 
for whatever purpose, congregate together* Admiration, 
and the wonder of the crowd, are necessary to theif 
happiness. With these they console themselves for 
what they have lost; for the proud and aspiring consider 
any species of marked distinction a sufficient compensa- 
tion for the sacrifice of what are vulgarly regarded as 
pleasures. 

Bustling through the throng is seen, in various parte 
of the bazaar, an auctioneer, who, holding up a double- 
barrelled gun, a sabre, a watch, or an illuminated mann- 
script of the Koran, oflers the article to the higliest 
bidder. Some one begins, perhaps, with a piastre,- a 
second says " two," a third *' five,*' and so on ; while 
the peripatctip auctioneer descants in glowing el6quenc6 
on the rare merits of the property for sale. If it be a 
sabre, why it has belonged to Roostum or Antar, and 
lias shed blood by the hogshead. It has been manu- 
factqred of the finest Damascus steel — it was cooled 
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in the Abana — its edge could not be turned by granite 
— it would cut through the moon. Perhaps he is 
offering a shawl. Imaguie the agreeable ideas, the 
graceful allusions, the rich and spirit-stirring associa-^ 
tionSy connected with a shawl ! Who knows whitlier 
it may find its way? His imagination penetrates 
through doors, and walls, and troops of guards, 
into the harem, and pictures it thrown Negligently 
ronnd the waist of some young sultana. Or, sup- 
posing it has been already worn, — for second-hand 
goods are by no means viewed with contempt in the 
East, — what a field is then opened to his ingenuity ! — 
he will swear it has been at Mekka, that its fringe has 
licked up. the dust of the K&aba, that it has been 
sprinkled with the waters of Zemzem, that it has 
touched, at Medina, the golden railings of the prophet's 
tomb. Or, Mashallah !— it may have been worn and 
darned by some pretty favourite of the Shah of Persia, 
some captive princess, sighing, in a gilded prison, for the 
Uberty and innocent happiness of her childhood. ^^ Buy 
this article," says he ; *^ it is as good as a talisman, as 
you yourselves will admit when you have heard its 
history. Do you see these spots? Nay, don^t be 
afraid : come nearer, and look at them. Aye, they are 
blood-stains. How they come to be there I shall 
explain. Many years ago the Shah of Persia, while 
engaged in hunting, was separated from his companions, 
and, after wandering several hours among tlie woods, 
towards evening emerged into a spacious plain, where 
there was an Eylat encampment His Majesty, though 
he loved not those wandering tribes, and had very little 
faith in their loyalty, — for, in fact, he had murdered 
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some of their chiefs, — was nevertheless constrained by 
hunger, and his utter ignorance of the country^ to trust 
himself among their tents. Accordingly, riding up with 
affected composure, and addressing himself to the first 
man he saw, he requested to be conducted to the chiefs 
tent* On arriving before the door, a young womau, 
beautiful as Zuleikha, but unveiled as is tlieir custom, 
came forth, and, observing that her father was old and 
infirm, entreated him to alight and enter. Her loveli- 
ness pierced his heart like an arrow. For some time he 
sat still in the saddle, gazing at her eyes, without 
answering a word. Presently, perceiving his amaze- 
ment, she repeated her invit^ition ; and the Shah, starting 
as from a dream, dismounted, and apologising for his 
absence of manner, followed her into the tent Here he 
was received with true Eylat hospitality ; and, when he 
had eaten, taking the old chief aside, 

*^ ^ Mashallah,' said he, ^ your daughter is beautiful. 
I am the Shah ; will you give her to be the sun of my 
harem ? ' 

^^ ^ It is impossible ! ' replied the old man ; ' she is 
already married ; and her husband, a young man of our 
tribe, who will be here presently, loves her more than 
his eyes.' 

^^ * I will make him governor of a province,* rejoined 
the Shah, ^ if he will yield her up to me. My heart is 
scorched to a cinder.' 

^^ ^ It cannot be,** replied her fother. She is the star 
of my tribe, her husband is my bravest warrior. I am 
old, and who knows ? In a short time my horse and my 
spear may descend to him. I am on the edge of the 
grave.** 
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^ ^ Old man ! ' exclaimed the monarch, ^ all the gold 
of Persia is mine. Let him yield her up, and he shall 
have her weight in tomans ! ' 

** * What ! sell my daughter ? By my beard, if you 
were not the Shah ! • . . But say no more of iL The blood 
of the Eylat is hot' 

'' His Majesty now perceived that he was not in 
Ispahan, were every man's head was at his disposal. 
Biting his lips, tlierefore, he remained silent for some 
minutes; then, feigning to be content, — 

'* ^ Mashallah ! there is no evil,* said he ; ^ you have 
other daughters, perhaps ; and, if not, why we must rest 
satisfied.'* 

^ Nothing further took place that night ; but, on the 
morrow, the Sliah's hunting companions and guards, 
after traversing the country in all directions, having dis- 
covered that their master was in the Eylat*s tent, came 
galloping up, and, being in considerable numbers, 
exhibited that sort of insolence by which power is 
often distinguished. Now it was his Majesty *s turn 
to talk authoritatively. Sending for the old man, 
who, apprehending evil, had retired into his harem, he 
said, 

'* * We are not accustomed to entreat our subjects 

when we would do them the honour to take their 

daughters into our harem. Still, in the present case, we 

condescend to ask your permission, though determined, 

tlMokl you refuse to grant it, to make use of the power 

. and authority intrusted to us. See, my troops surround 

yoar camp. Your daughter I must have. Her husband, 

if be submit with a good grace, shall receive a high com- 

'"^f with presents of inestimable value ; if not, his 

D 2 
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head is ours, and we shall order it to be laid at our feet. 
Let the woman be brought forth.* 

*^ The husband stood near. His heart was rent by the 
fiercest passions — his eyes rolled — his lips quivered. At 
length, turning to the Shah, 

*^ ^ Your Majesty,' said he, ' must allow that it is 
hard to part with those we love. Nevertheless, as it 
seems to be the will of God, I shall submit to it; and 
only demand your gracious leave to salute and bid her 
adieu in your presence.' 

^^ This being readily granted, the lady was brought 
forth, and the husband, stepping up to her, and kissing 
her lips, whispered in their own language 'The day 
is come for us to part. If you have loved as I 
have, say the word — I will free you yet — but, if words 
only have passed between us, you may go with the 
Shah.' 

" * How can you doubt me ? ' she answered. * I have 
loved you as my soul. I see the handle of your poinard. 
Use it, and let us meet in Heaven.' 

*' In another moment he had plunged .the dagger in 
her breast, and the blood spouting forth in streams, some 
drops fell upon this shawl, which the shah then wore 
about his waist. The Eylftt was cut down and joined 
his beloved in Paradise; but the men of his tribe, 
rushing with fury to the combat, the Persians were 
repulsed with great slaughter ; and in the combat his 
Majesty received a wound, which, though not in- 
stantly mortal, in the end was the cause of his death. 
His shawl, stained with the blood of the Eyl4t 
princess, he sent as an offering to the shrine of 
Hassein ; but on the way it fell into the hands of the 
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Bedouins, who sold it here in Cairo. Such is, the 
history of this article. Judge whether it be not equal 
in virtue to a talisman." 

After such recommendation, who could resist buying? 
I became the purchaser, and the blood of the Eyl&t 
princess is now religiously preserved in London, as a 
relic rendered sacred by love. 



THE OLD OAK TREE. 

Hail ! Hail ! to the old Oak Tree, 
The boast of the brave, and the joy of the free ; 
For while thou art ours merry England shall be 
The pride of the world, and the queen of the sea ! 
Spring adometh thy limbs with bright emerald studs, 
Summer bathes thy proud head with her fresh falling floods ; 
Thy rich flowing tresses doth Autumn caress, 
And Winter flings o*er thee his frost- spangled dress. 
Then Hail I Hail ! to the old Oak Tree, 
The boast of the brave, and the joy of the free ; 
For while thou art ours merry England shall be 
The pride of the world, and the queen of the sea I 

Wave, wave all thy wide-spreading arms, 

Which embrace thy soft winds as they sing of thy charms ; 

For centuries laugh at the storm*s iron rage. 

And live in the joy of a green old age. 

In my infancy thou wert my earliest friend. 

Childhood taught me to climb where thy tall branches bend, 

And manhood near thee all its bravery calls. 

In ** Britain's best bulwark, her own wooden walls." 
Then HaU 1 Hail ! to the old Oak Tree, 
The boast of the brave, and the joy of the free ; 
For while thou art ours merry England shall be 
The pride of the world, and the queen of the sea ! 
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THE 

FLOWER GIRL OF THE PONT NEUF. 

I WAS crossing the Pont Neuf at tbe moment when a 
porter belonging to the Bank of France, pretty well 
tired of the weight he carried (it was a bag containing 
nine thousand francs in silver), stopped to rest himself 
by leaning against the parapet wall of the bridge ; bat 
at the moment that he did so, his valuable load, either 
from awkwardness or carelessness, slipped out of his 
hands, and fell into the Seine, which is very deep just 
in that spot 

Never shall I forget his look of despair. He made a 
movement as if to jump over ; and, I believe, would have 
effected his purpose, but for the presence of mind of a 
girl ; a little delicate looking thing of about sixteen, a 
violet-seller, who, clasping her arms around him, cried 
for help, which in an instant was afforded. 

Myself and some others seized him ; he struggled 
with us desperately. ** Let me go ! let me go f cried 
he ; *' I am ruined for ever. My wife, my children, 
what will become of you ?" A multitude of voices were 
raised at once, some to console, others to inquire ; but 
above the rest were heard the clear and silver tones of 
the little violet girl: — <*My fnend, have padence, yoa 
have lost nothing." '« Nothing ! Oh, heavens P* ^< No, 
no : I tell vou no. Let some one run for the divers : 
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tbere is no doubt they will succeed in bringing it up." 
^'She is right,''* resounded from a number of voices, and 
firom mine among tlie rest; and in an instant, half-a- 
dozen people ran to fetch the divers. 

Those who remained, exerted themselves as well as 
they could to solace the poor porter. One brought him 
a small glass of liqueur ; another, a little brandy ; a third, 
some eau de Colc^ne ; and four or five presented the 
grand specific, sugar and water. The little violet girl 
bad been before all the rest in administering a cordial ; 
and» perhaps, hers was the most efficacious — a glass of 
pure water, which she held to his trembling lips, and 
made him swallow. ^^ Drink," she cried, ^^ drink it up, 
it will do you good.*' 

Whether it was the water, or the kind and sympathetic 
manner with which it was offered, that relieved him, I 
know not, but certainly one of the two had its effect, for 
his looks grew less wild; burst into a passionate fit of 
weeping, and, by degrees, he became composed enough 
to make his acknowledgments to the spectators, who had 
shewn such interest in his misfortune. 

The divers soon came, and one of them descended 

without loss of time. Never did I witness such an intense 

anxiety as the search excited ; if the fate of every one 

present had hung upon the success, they could not have 

testified greater interest in it. He soon re-appeared, 

bringing up — not the bag of silver, but a small iron box. 

It was instantly broken open, and found to be full of 

twenty-firanc pieces in gold ; they were quickly counted, 

and found to amount to nearly twelve thousand francs ; 

about four hundred and fifty pounds sterling. There 

were three divers, who, overjoyed at their good fortune, 

speedily divided the prize among themselves ; and di- 
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rectly afterwards another descended in search of the 
porter^s bag. 

This time he returned with it in triumph. The poor 
fellow could scarcely speak when it was put into his hands. 
On coming to himself, he cried with vehemence, *^ God 
reward you !" you know not what good you have done — 
I am the father of five children. I was formerly in good 
circumstances, but a series of misfortunes reduced ,me to 
the greatest distress. All that I had left was an irre- 
proachable character, and that procured me my present 
situation ; I have had it but a week. To-day I should, 
without your help, have lost it. My wife, my children, 
would have been exposed to all the horrors of want ; they 
would have been deprived of a husband and a father; for 
never, no never, could I have survived the ruin I bad 
brought upon them ! It is you who have saved us all ; 
God will reward you, he alone can." 

While he thus spoke, he rummaged in his pockets, and 
drew out some francs. '^This is all I have, 'tis very 
little ; but tell me where you live, and to-morrow — ** 
^* Not a farthing,*^ interrupted they, with one voice ; and 
one of them added, ^^ Stop a bit, let me talk to my com- 
rades.'^ They stepped aside for a moment ; I followed 
them witli my eyes, and saw that they listened to their 
companion with emotion. ^^ We are all of a mind,*^ raid 
he, returning with them. ^' Yes, my friend, if we have 
been serviceable to you, you also have been the cause of 
our good fortune ; it seems to me that we ought to share 
with you what God has sent us through your means. 
My companions think so too, and we are going to divide 
it into four equal shares.^' 

The porter would have remonstrated, but his voice was 
drowned by the acclamations of the spectators. ** Gene- 
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foos fellows !" — " Much good may it do you !" — " The 
nine luck to you,'' resounded from every mouth. There 
was not one present but seemed as hi^py as if he or she 
were about to participate in the contents of the box. The 
money was divided, and, in spite of his excuses, the 
porter was forced to take bis share. 

The generous divers went their way ; the crowd began 
to disperse; but the porter still lingered, and I had the 
curiosity to remain, in order to watch his motions. He 
approached the little violet girL ^* Ah ! my dear,'* cried 
he, ^^ what do I not owe you ! but for you it had been all 
over with me. My wife, my little ones, must thank you."*' 
^ Ma Jin / it is not worth mentioning. Would you have 
had me stand by and see you drown yourself P' ^* But 
your courage, your strength ! could one have expected 
it from so young a girl P' *' Ah ! there is no want of 
strength where there is good will." ** And nobody ever 
had more of that Give me six of your bouquets, my 
dear; my children are so fond of violots, and never have 
they prized any as they will do these.*' 

She twisted a bit of thread round six of her fairy nose- 
gays, and presented them to him. He deposited them 
carefully in 'his bosom, and slipped something into her 
hand; then, without waiting to hear the acknowledge- 
ments which she began t6 pour forth, took to his heels as 
if his bag had been made of feathers. 

The girl looked after him with pleasure sparkling in 
her eyes. " What will you take for the rest of your nose- 
gays?" said I, going up to her. " Whatever you please 
to give me," cried she, with vivacity ; " for that good 
man'^s money will burn my pocket till I get home to give 
it to my mother. Oh ! how glad will she be to have all 
that, and still more so when she knows why it has been 
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* 

given me." The reader will easily believe that my pur- 
chase was speedily made; the good girl's purse was 
something the heavier for it ; and I had the pleasure of 
thinking, that I contributed, in a small degree, to reward 
the goodness of heart which she had so unequivocally dis- 
played. She hastened home with her little treasure, and 
I returned to my lodging to put my violets into water, 
promising myself, as I did so, to be a frequent customer 
to the little nosegay girl of the Pont Neuf. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OP THE *' ISLAND BRIDE.'' 

With a heart light and careless I dance in the sun, 
When he slants o*er the wave, and the vintage is done- 
No maiden so merry as I ; 
I rise with the dawn, and 1 sing through the day 
The deeds of the brave, who, in foray or fray, 
Reap'd the harvest of glory — I glow till my lay 
Seems to lift my rapt soul to the sky 1 

With my dulcimer, viol, or light tambourine. 
My dear native melodies float o*er the green, 

And waken the echoes around ;— - 
The lark stops his note as he soars to the sun ; 
The herda from their pastures disportingly run ; 
Nature's impulses all seem to merge into one 

At the sweet modulations of sound. 

Ye gentles of Provence, come list to my lay ; 
Tve a dirge for the grave, a romance for the gay, 

Which their homage has frequently won ! 
Renown'd in my own native valleys of song, 
Like the syrens of old I have charm'd the duU throng, 
And you wiU I charm, if you listen, ere long — 

WeU, what think you ? — my ditty is done ! 
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THE FAIRY SPELL. 



k LKOKNO.— BY MRS. CRAWPOROw 



The crystal halls in fairy-land 

With golden lamps were shining, 
And garlands, trained hj^ elfin hand. 

Round roof and pillar twining : 
The music of a thousand strings 

From harps unseen was sounding, 
And sprites, with tiny silver wings, 

Like motes in sunbeams bounding. 

The blue-eyed queen of fairy-land, 

With amber tresses flowing, 
Sate circled by her courtier band. 

Bright smiles on all bestowing : 
But there was one amid her train, 

A stranger youth, attending ; 
No fairy he, but mortal swain, 

In irksome homage bending. 

Titania by a moonlight lake 

Had marked his comely features ; 
And fairies, like us mortals, take 

Strange fancies to male creatures. 
She stole upon his hour of sleep, 

And wove her spells around him ; 
And, while in slumber soft and deep. 

With twisted lilies bound him. 

They bore him off, — her wanton elves ; 

And friends and parents mourning 
Still wept, and wondered to themselves 

What marr'd the boy's returning : 
And oft, of all his sisters, she 

His favourite sister — Mary, 
Sate weeping *neath the beechen tree. 

The haunt of Woodland Fairy. 
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And there one night, when itan were let. 

Like gems in sapphire glowing, 
And blooming gowans dripping wet 

With tears from ether flowing ; 
She saw her brother pass along 

With troop of fairies wending ; 
And love, than woman*s fear more strong. 

Swift wings to light feet lending, 

She cleared the daisy without touch, 

Nor bruised the cowslip bending ; 
What speed too great, what zeal too much. 

For such a priie contending ? 
She gained the fairy-ring, and tried 

Its magic round to enter ; 
Her brother waved her off, and sighed, 

As 'twere a fruitless venture. 

But when the moon began to wane, 

And scared each elfin rover. 
He told her how she might again 

Himself to earth recover. 
** When next you see me pass along, 

** First night of new moon shining, 
" 1*11 sing a stanza of thy song, 

'* ' Aye waking O ; '—then twining 
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** Thy sister arms around me, say— 
In name of God, my brother, 

I claim thee from unholy fay, 

'* Christ's servant, and none other/ ** 
Then Mary tears of fondness shed. 

And many a promise gave him, 
That she would do as he had said, 

And die to serve and save him. 

And now the night was come, and soon, 

The elfin bands came tripping 
Beneath the glimpses of the moon, 

The dews from cowslip sipping : 
" Aye waking O ! " her brother sung. 

As he had promised Mary, 
But strange to say, her silver tongue 

Moved not to sprite or fairy. 
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Forgotten all tliat he had laid, 

Each thought hj wonder banished, 
She stood as one entranced, or dead. 

Till all the troop had vanished : 
And never more that brother's Hee 

Was looked upon by Marj ; 
Oh 1 had she spoke the words of grace, 

T had broke the spell of fairy. 

At sound of that thriee blessed name. 

Our beacon light still burning, 
She would have proved her sister claim. 

With him to day returning : 
But now in crystal halls, he sings 

" Aye waking O 1 " — and weeping, 
Baptizes'with his tears the strings 

Of harp, sad measure keeping. 

His mother dear and sisters three 

Eclipse the brightest fairy ; 
Their human looks he*d rather see, 

And talk and sing with Mary, 
Than dwell within that magic place. 

With all its glittering beauty, — 
An alien from his home and race, 

And lost to love and duty. 

Ye children of the green earth, heed 

An aged minstrel's'story ! — 
Man is but like a broken reed. 

Without the words of glory. 
The spell, that sin has cast o*er all, 

In His name must be broken, 
Who gave, to rend the unholy thrall. 

Salvation's word and token I 
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TREGOTHNAN CASTLE, 

THE BEAT OP THE EARL OF FALMOUTH. 

Tregothnan, the seat of Lord Viscount Falmouth, 
became the property of the Boscawens by marriage with 
the heiress of Tregothnah ini the fourteenth century. 
The Boscawen family had, at an early period, been 
settled at Boscawen in Burian, whence, however, they 
removed to Tregothnan shortly after the union of the 
families. Hugh Boscawen paid a fine of four marks for 
not attending at the coronation of Philip and Mary, to 
receive the honour of knighthood ; Richard Boscawen 
paid a fine of 51. to be released from the order of the 
Bath at the creation of Prince Henry ; but their descen- 
dant, Hugh Boscawen, was in 1720 created Baron of 
Boscawen-Rose, and Viscount Falmouth. 

Tregothnan is situated in the parish of St. Michael 
Penkevil, in the east division of the hundred of Powder, 
and embraces in the estates surrounding it the posses- 
sions of several extinct families. The manor and barton 
of Penkevil belonged, in the reign of Edward L, to the 
house of De Wen, from whom it is supposed it passed 
in marriage to the Penkevils. It is quite as probable, 
however, that it was the same family who had changed 
their name to Penkevil, from the place of their abode, a 
thing not unusual in those times. They flourished in 
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genteel affluence till the reign of Queen Elizabeth, when 
Penkevil was given or sold to George Courtnay, Esq., 
whose great grandson alienated it to Hender Molesworth, 
Esq., afterwards a baronet; by whom it was conveyed 
to Hugh Boscawen, Esq., ancestor of Lord Falmouth, the 
present proprietor. ' 

The manor of FentongoUan, also, which extends into 
the parish of M erther, is said to have belonged, at an 
early period, to a family of the same name, from whom 
it passed, by a succession of female heirs, to the families 
of Trejanoand Trenoweth. John Trenoweth, who died 
in 1497, left four daughters, coheirs. Philippa brought 
this manor to John Carminow of Resprin (a younger 
branch of the Carminows of Carminow), who became, 
in consequence of this union, in the words of Halse, 
<^ more famous for his wealth than any other of his name 
or house, or than any other family of Cornwall." Tho- 
mas, son of John, was gentleman of the privy-chamber 
to Henry VHI. Halse, speaking of the hospitality of 
John Carminow, says, that ^' he kept open house for all 
comers and goers, drinkers, minstrels, dancers, and what 
not, during the Christmas time ; and that his usual al- 
lowance of provision for those twelve days. Were twelve 
fat bullocks, twenty Cornish bushels of wheat (i. e. fifty 
Winchester*), thirty-six sheep, with hogs, lambs, and 
fowls of all sorts, and drink made of wheat and oat-malt 
proportionable ; for at that time barley-malt was little 
known or used in those parts.*' Oliver Carminow, how- 
ever, his son, inheriting little of his father's free and 
generous spirit, squandered away in idle extravagance 
and selfish luxury the greater part of these valuable 

* It should be sixty ; a Cornish bushel contains three of Winchester 
measure. 
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estates, and the manor was sold in 1600 to the Holcombes. 
In 1676 the property was purchased by Hugh Boscawen, 
ancestor of Lord Falmouth, by whom it is at present 
enjoyed. Mr. Boscawen, soon afterwards pulled down 
the fine old mansion of the Carminows, with its lofty 
towers and beautiful chapel, and a farm house was soon 
constructed upon its site. 

The mansion of Tregothnan stands on an elevated spot 
near the Fal, and commands a delightful view of the wind- 
ings of that river and its various tributary branches. 
Between Truro and this place the river swells into a 
large basin, whence extending in width, it forms the 
capacious and secure harbour of Falmouth, and falls into 
the British Channel within view. On the land side also 
the prospect is very extensive over a richly wooded 
country. The mansion is modern, having been recently 
erected on the old site by the present nobleman, under 
the direction of W. Wilkins, Esq. It is built in the style 
and agreeably to the taste most prevalent in the reign of 
Henry VI H. The irregularity of form and variety of 
embellishment have been adopted with minute attention 
to the genuine character of buildings of that period. 
The ornamental battlements and richly decorated turrets 
surmounting the whole, produce the most pleasing effect ; 
while the sculptural compartments and muUioned windows 
complete the design of this truly magnificent edifice. 
The great staircase, forty-two feet in height, which 
occupies the large central tower, is entered from a cor- 
ridor under the porte cocker ; and around it are rang^ 
the drawing-room, breakfast-room, dinning-room, billiard- 
room, and study. 

The only parts of the interior which partake of the 
character of the outer architecture are the corridor and 
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the stiurcase; the latter gives access to the principal 
apartments above, by two flights branching off right and 
left from the central flight. The ceiling is a beautiful 
specimen of the enriched gothic. 

A wide terrace with a parapet extends round the 
building, leading to a beautiful lawn, surrounded by 
plantations of the greatest variety of shrubs and ever- 
greens. In the park are many fine old chestnut trees. 

In the year 1626, Hugh Boscawen, Esq., the repre- 
sentative of the family, succeeded his father as lord of 
the manor of Tregothnan, &c., and was chosen one of 
the knights of the shire for this county in 16th of Charles 
I., and also in the parliament which restored Charles II. 
Edward Boscawen, his son, was one of the leading mem- 
bers of the House of Commons in the reign of Charles 
II., being one of the representatives for the borough of 
Tregony, from the restoration to his death, in the last 
year of the king's reign. 

Hugh Boscawen, Esq., his only surviving son, served 
during the reign of Queen Anne, in several parliaments 
for the county of Cornwall, and was groom of the bed- 
chamber to Prince George of Denmark. In 1708, he 
was made Warden of the Stannaries, and in 1720, was 
created Baron Boscawen-Rose and Viscount Falmouth. 
He was also captain of St. Mawes castle, and Recorder 
of the towns of Tregony and Penryn. His Lordship 
died suddenly at Trefusis, in 1734. Hugh, his son, 
second Viscount, in 1745, raised a regiment at his own 
expense, to serve against the rebek ; and in 1747 was 
constituted Captain of the Yeomen of the Guard to King 
George II. He died in 1782, and was succeeded in his 
titles and estates by his nephew, Evelyn George, third 
Viscount Falmouth, who distinguished himself during 

£ 
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the war of independence in America. In 1808, his son 
Edward came to the title. 

In the parish church are several monuments of the 
Boscawen family; the earliest is of Hugh Boscawen, 
who married one of the coheiresses of Carminow, and 
died in 1559. The monument of Admiral Boscawen, 
which is ornamented with his bust, surrounded with 
naval trophies, was executed by Rysbrack, from a design 
by Adams. It bears the following inscription : — 

^' Here lies the Right Honourable Edward Boscawen, 
Admiral of the Blue, General of Marines, Lord of the 
Admiralty, and one of his Majesty's most honourable 
Privy Council: his birth, though noble, his titles, 
though illustrious, were but incidental additions to his 
greatness. History, in more expressible and indelible 
characters, will inform latest posterity with what ardent 
zeal, with what successful valour, he served his country, 
and taught her enemies to dread her naval power. In 
command he was equal to every emergency, superior to 
every difficulty ; in his high departments masterly and 
upright, his example formed, while his patronage re- 
warded merit With the highest exertions of military 
greatness, he united the gentlest offices of humanity ; his 
concern for the interest, and unwearied attention to the 
health of all under his command, softened the necessary 
exactions of duty, and the rigours of discipline, by the 
care of a guardian, and the tenderness of a feither. Thus 
beloved and revered, amiable in private life as illustrious 
in public, this galkint and profitable servant of his 
country, when he was beginning to reap the harvest of 
his toils and dangers, in the full meridian of years and 
glory, after having been providentially preserved through 
every peril incident to his profession, died of a fever on 
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the tenth of January, in the year 1761^ at Hatchland's 
Park, in Surrey, a seat he had just finished (at the ex- 
pense of the enemies of his country), and amidst the 
groans and tears of his beloved Cornish-men, was here 
deposited." 

Admiral Boscawen was a very distinguished officer. 

He signalised himself in the year 1747, as Captain of the 

Namur, and the same year had the command of the naval 

and land forces in an expedition to the East Indies, being 

the only commission of that kind which had then been 

given to any ofiicer since the reign of Charles II. His 

most prominent services were the capture of Louisburgh 

and its dependencies in 1758, which led to the conquest 

of Canada, and the defeat of a detachment of the French 

fleet in 1759, off Cape Lagos. He was one of the Lords 

of the Admiralty from 1751 till his death. 



LONELINESS. 

BT DR. BOWRING. 

Now do men leave the green and flow'ry woods 

And their sweet solitudes, 
Where hatred entereth not, and love abideth 

And peace presideth, 
For those tumultuous places, where the bird 

Is never heard : 
Bat for his summer music, scoffing words, 

Or clash of swords ; 
Or the unchecked, intolerable din 

Of selfish sin ; 
Where of all sights the omnipresent is 

Woe, — but not bliss. 
And men are struggling in a ceaseless waj 

. Like beasts of prey, — 
0, happy, happy he — who turns away 1 

E 2 
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WALSTEIN; OR, A CURE FOR 
MELANCHOLY. 

BY TUF author of " VIVIAN GREY," '* CONTARINI FLEMIMG,*' &C. 



CHAPTER I. 

CONTAINING A PHILOSOPUICAL CONVERSATION BETWEEN A PBY81CIAN AND HII 

PATIENT. 

Dr. de Schulembourg was the most eminent physi- 
cian in Dresden. He was not only a physician ; he was 
a philosopher. He studied the idiosyncrasy of his 
patients, and was aware of the fine and secret connection 
between medicine and morals. One morning, Dr. de 
Schulembourg was summoned to Walstein. The physi- 
cian looked forward to the interview with his patient 
with some degree of interest. He had often heard of 
Walstein, but had never yet met that gentleman, who 
had only recently returned from his travels, and who had 
been absent from his country for several years. 

When Dr. de Schulembourg arrived at the house of 
Walstein, he was admitted into a circular hall, containing 
the busts of the Csesars, and ascending a double staircase 
of noble proportion, was ushered into a magnificent gal- 
lery. Copies in marble of the most celebrated ancient 
statues were ranged on each side of this gallery. Above 
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tbem, were suspended many beautiful Italian and Spanish 
pictures, and between them, were dwarf bookcases, full 
of tall volumes in sumptuous bindings, and crowned with 
Etruscan vases and rare bronzes. Schulembourg, who 
was a man of taste, looked around him with great satis- 
faction. And while he was gazing on a group of diapha- 
nous cherubim, by Murillo, an artist of whom he had 
heard much and knew little, his arm was gently touched^ 
and turning round, Schulembourg beheld his patient, 
a man past the prime of youth, but of very distinguished 
appeanmce, and with a very frank and graceful manner. 
^' I hope you will pardon me, my dear sir, for permitting 
you to be a moment alone,'^ said Walstein, with an in- 
gratiating smile. 

'^ Solitude, in such a scene, is not very wearisome,'* 
replied the physician. *^ There are great changes in this 
mansion since the time of your father, Mr. Walstein.** 

^^'Tis an attempt to achieve that which we are all 
sighing for," replied Walstein — " the Ideal. But for 
myself, although I assure you not a pococurante, I can- 
not help thinking there is no slight dash of tlie common 
place.** 

'^ Which is a necessary ingredient of all that is excel- 
lent,*' replied Schulembourg. 

Walstein shrugged his shoulders, and then invited the 
phyidcian to be seated. ^' I wii»h to consult you. Dr. 
SAulembourg,*' he observed, somewhat abruptly. " My 
metapliysical opinions induce me to believe that a physi- 
^ is the only philosopher. I am perplexed by my 
own case. I am in excellent health, my appetite is good, 
^y digestion perfect. My temperament I have ever 
*^<^idered to be of a very sanguine character. I have 
nothing upon my mind. I am in very easy circum- 
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stances. Hitherto, I Lave only committed blunders in 
life, and never crimes. Nevertheless, I have, of late, 
become the victim of a deep and inscrutable melancholy, 
which I can ascribe to no cause, and can divert by no re- 
source. Can you throw any light upon my dark feelings ? 
Can you remove them ? '^ 

"How long have you experienced them?" inquired 
the physician. 

"More or less ever since my return," replied Walstein ; 
" but most grievously during the last three months/' 

" Are you in love ? '* inquired Schulembourg. 

"Certainly not,*** replied Walstein, "and I fear I 
never shall be/* 

" You have been ? '* inquired the physician. 

<^ I have had some fancies, perhaps too many," an- 
swered the patient; " but youth deludes itself. My idea 
of a heroine has never been realised, and, in all probability, 
never will be." 

" Besides an idea of a heroine,'** said Schulembourg, 
^ you have also, if I mistake not, an idea of a hero?" 

" Without doubt,"" replied Walstein. " I have pre- 
conceived for myself a character which I have never 
achieved." 

" Yet, if you have never met a heroine nearer your 
ideal than your hero, why should you complain?^' re- 
joined Schulembourg. 

" There are moments when my vanity completes my 
own portrait,^' said Walstein. 

" And there are moments when our imagination com- 
pletes the portrait of our mistress,*^ rejoined Schulem- 
bourg. 

" You reason,*^ said Walstein. " I was myself once 
fond of reasoning, but the greater my experience! the 
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more I have become convinced that man is not a rational 
animal. He is only truly good or great when he acts 
from passion/' 

** Passion is th*e ship, and reason is the rudder,'^ ob- 
served Schulembourg. 

^* And thus we pass the ocean of life," said Walstein. 
*• Would that I could discover a new continent of 
sei»»tion ! ^ 
*' Do you mix much ib society ? "" said the physician. 
" By fits and starts,^' said Walstein, " A great deal 
when I first returned : of late little." 

^' And your distemper has increased in proportion with 
your solitude ? " 

" It would superficially appear so," observed Walstein ; 
'^but I consider my present distemper as not so much the 
result of solitude, as the reaction of much converse with 
sociefy. I am gloomy at present, from a sense of dis- 
appointment of the past." 

**You are disappointed,^' observed Schulembourg. 
"What then did you expect? " 

•* I do not know," replied Walstein ; " that is the very 
thing I wish to discover." 

** How do you in general pas» your time,^ inquired 
&e physician. 

•* When I reply in doing nothing^ my dear Doctor,*** 
said Wahtein, "yon will think that you have discovered 
fbe canse of my disorder. But perhaps you will only 
mistake an effect for a cause." 
•* Do yon read ? " 

'*I have lost the faculty of reading : early in life I was 
a student, but books become insipid when (me is rich with 
tl>e wisdom of a wamiering life." 
" Do you write ? " 
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" I have tried, but mediocrity disgusts me. In litera- 
ture a second-rate reputation is no recompence for the 
evils that authors are heirs to." 

*^ Yet without making your composftions public, you 
might relieve your own feelings in expressing them. 
There is a charm in creation." 

" My sympathies are strong," replied Walstein." "In 
an evil hour, I might descend from my pedestal, I should 
compromise my dignity with the herd, I should sink 
before the first shaft of ridicule.^' 

'^ You did not suffer from this melancholy when 
travelling ? '* 

" Occasionally : but the fits were never so profound, 
and were very evanescent." 

" Travel is action,'^ replied Schulembourg. " Believe 
me, that in action you can alone find a cure.^^ 

" What is action ? " inquired Walstein. " Travel 1 
have exhausted. The world is quiet. There are no 
wars now, no revolutions. Where can I find a career?" 

" Action," replied Schulembourg, " is the exercise of 
our faculties. Do not mistake restlessness for action. 
Murillo, who passed a long life almost witliin the walls 
of his native city, was a man of great action. Witnesss 
the convents and the churches that are covered with his 
exploits. A great student is a great actor, and as great 
as a marshal or a statesman. You must act, Mr. Wal- 
stein, you must act, you must have an object in life ; 
great or slight; still you must have an object. Believe 
me it is better to be a mere man of pleasure, than a 
dreamer." 

" Your advice is profound," replied Walstein, '* and 
you have struck upon a sympathetic chord. But wliat 
am I to do ? I have no object.*^ 
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" You are a very ambitious man,'' replied the phy- 
sician. 

" How know you that?' said Walstein, somewhat 
hastily and slightly blushing. 

" We doctors know many strange things," replied 
Schulembourg with a smile. ^< Come now, would you 
like to be prime minister of Saxony ? '' 

" Prime minister of Oberon T said Walstein, laugh* 
ing ; " 'tis indeed a great destiny." 

" Ah ! when you have lived longer among us, your 
views will accommodate themselves to our limited hori- 
zon. In the mean time I will write you a prescription, 
provided you promise to comply with my directions." 

" Do not doubt me, my dear Doctor.*" 

Schulembourg seated himself at the table, and wrote a 
few lines which he handed to his patient. Walstein 
smiled as he read the prescription. 

" Dr. de Schulembourg requests the honour of the 
Baron de Walstein's company at dinner, to-morrow at 
two o'clock." 

Walstein smiled and looked a little perplexed, but he 
remembered his promise. *^ I shall with pleasure be- 
come your guest. Doctor." 



CHAPTER II. 

CONTAINIMG lOM* FURTHER CONTFR8ATION. 

Walstein did not forget his engagement with his 
''^©ndly physician. The house of Schulembourg was the 
'^^^l beautiful mansion in Dresden. It was situated in 
* delicious garden in the midst of the park, and had been 
P^^Bented to him by a grateful sovereign. It was a 
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Palladian villa, which recalled the Brenta to the recol- 
lection of Walstein, flights of marble steps, airy colon- 
nades, pediments of harmonious proportion, and all 
painted with classic frescoes. Orange trees clustered in 
groups upon the terrace, perfumed the summer air, 
rising out of magnificent vases sculptured in high relief, 
and amid the trees, confined by silver chains, were rare 
birds of radiant plumage, rare birds with prismatic eyes 
and bold ebon beaks, breasts flooded with crimson, and 
long tails of violet and green. The declining sun shone 
brightly in the light blue sky, and threw its lustre upon 
the fanciful abode, above which, slight and serene^ 
floated the airy crescent of the young white moon. 

" My friend too, I perceive, is a votary of the Ideal," 
exclaimed Walstein. 

The carriage stopped, Walstein mounted the marble 
steps, and was ushered through a hall, wherein wbb the 
statue of a single nymph, into an octagonal apartment. 
Schulembourg himself had not arrived. Two men moved 
away as he was announced, from a lady whom tbey sur- 
rounded. The lady was Madame de Schulembourg, and 
she came forward with infinite grace to apologise for the 
absence of her husband and to welcome her guest. 

Her appearance was very remarkable. She was 
young and strangely beautiful. Walstein thought that he 
never beheld such lustrous locks of ebon hair shading a 
countenance of such dazzling purity. Her large and deep 
blue eyes gleamed through their long black lashes. The 
expression of her face was singularly joyous. Two wild 
dimples played like meteors on her soft round cheeks. 
A pink veil worn over her head was carelessly tied under 
her chin, and fastened with a white rose of pearls. Her 
vest and train of white satin did not conceal her sylph- 
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lil^e farm and delicate feet She held forth a little white 
band to Walstein adorned only by a single enormous 
Tuby, and welcomed him with inspiring ease. 

^^ I do not know whether you are acquainted with 
your companions, Mr. Walstein,** said Madame de 
Schulembourg. Walstein looked around and recognised 
the English minister, and had the pleasure of being intro- 
duced, for the first time, to a celebrated sculptor. 

** I have heard of your name, not only in Germany/' 
said Walstein, addressing the latter gentleman, ^^ you 
bave left your fame behind you at Rome. If the Italians 
are excusably envious, their envy is at least accompanied 
^ith admiration.*^ The gratified sculptor bowed and 
slightly blushed. Walstein loved art and artists. He 
^as not one of those frigid petty souls who are ashamed 
of erincing feeling in society. He felt keenly and 
expressed himself without reserve. But nature had 
invested him with a true nobility of manner as well as of 
n^iiad. He was ever graceful, even when enthusiastic 

^ It is difficult to remember we are in the North,"^ said 
W'alstein to Madame de Schulembourg, <^amid these 
colonnades and orange trees." 

*^ It is thus that I console myself for beautiful Italy,'* 
^^plied the lady, " and, indeed, to-day the sun favours 
^^e design.*" 

** You have resided long in Italy ? '^ inquired Walstein. 

^ I was born at Milan," replied Madame de Schulem* 
^^^^^, " my father commanded a Hungarian regiment in 

** I thought that I did not recognise an Italian physio- 
gnomy,*' said Walstein, looking somewhat earnestly at 
the lady. 
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*' Yet I have a dash of the Lombard blood in me, I 
assure you/* replied Madame de Schulembourg, smiling ; 
" is it not so, Mr. Revel ? " 

The Englishman advanced and praised the beauty of 
the lady's mother, whom he well knew. Then he asked 
Walstein when he was at Milan ; then they exchanged 
more words respecting Milanese society ; and while they 
were conversing, the Doctor entered, followed by a ser- 
vant : ''I must compensate for keeping you from 
dinner," said their host, " by having the pleasure of 
announcing that it is prepared.*" 

He welcomed Walstein with warmth ; Mr. Revel led 
Madame to the dining-room. The table was round, and 
Walstein seated himself at her side. 

The repast was light and elegant, unusual character- 
istics of a German dinner. Madame de Schulembourg 
conversed with infinite gaiety, but with an ease which 
showed that to charm was with her no effort. The 
Englishman was an excellent specimen of his nation, 
polished and intelligent, without that haughty and 
and graceless reserve which is so painful to a finished 
man of the world. The host was himself ever animated 
and cheerful, but calm and clear — and often addressed 
himself to the artist, who was silent, and, like students 
in general, constrained. Walstein himself, indeed, was 
not very talkative, but his manner indicated that he was 
iuterested, and when he made an observation it was 
uttered with facility, and arrested attention by its justness 
or its novelty. — It was an agreeable party. 

They had discussed several light topics; at length 
they diverged to the supernatural. Mr. Revel, as is 
customary with Englishmen, who are very sceptical. 
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affected for a moment a belief in spirits. With the rest 
of the society, however, it was no light theme. Madame 
de Schulembourg avowed her profound credulity. The 
artist was a decided votary. Schulembourg philo- 
sophically accounted for many appearances, but he was a 
magnetiser, and his explanations were more marvellous 
than the portents. 

" And you, Mr. Walstein," said Madame de Schu- 
lembourg, " what is your opinion ? '* 

*' I am willing to yield to any faith that distracts my 
thoughts from the burthen of daily reality,^* replied 
Walstein. 

** You would just suit Mr. Novalis then,*'' observed 
Mr. Revel, bowing to the sculptor. 

" Novalis is an astrologer," said Madame de Schulem- 
bourg; " I think he would just suit you.'^ 

*' Destiny is a grand subject," observed Walstein, 
^' and although I am not prepared to say that I believe in 
fate, I should nevertheless not be surprised to read my 
fortunes in the stars.^' 

** That has been the belief of great spirits,'* observed 
the sculptor, his countenance brightening with more 
assurance. 

" It is true," replied Walstein, " I would rather err 
with my great namesake and Napoleon than share the 
orthodoxy of ordinary mortality.*' 

** That is a dangerous speech. Baron," said Schulem- 
bourg. 

" With regard to destiny,"* said Mr. Revel, who was 
in fact a materialist of the old school, ^^ every thing 
depends upon a man's nature ; the ambitious will rise, 
and the grovelling will crawl — those whose volition is 
strong will believe in fate, and the weak-minded accounts 
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for the consequences of his own incongruities by exe- 
crating chance.^' 

Schuiembourg shook his head '^ By a man's nature, 
you mean his structure,^* said the physician, much, doubts 
less, depends upon structure, but structure is again in- 
fluenced by structure. All is subservient to sympathy/ 

" It is true," replied the sculptor ; " and what is the 
influence of the stars on human conduct, but sympathy 
of the highest degree ? " 

^^ I am little accustomed to metaphysical discussions," 
remarked Walstein ; '' this is indeed a sorry subject to 
amuse a fair lady with, Madame de Schuiembourg/'— 
" On the contrary,*^ she replied, *' the mystical ever 
delights me." " Yet,*' continued Walstein, " perceiving 
that the discontent and infelicity of man generally in- 
creases in an exact ratio with his intelligence and his 
knowledge, I am often tempted to envy the ignorant and 
the simple.*' 

'^ A man can only be content,*' replied Schuiembourg, 
^^when his career is in harmony with his organisation. 
Man is an animal formed for great physical activity, and 
this is the reason why the vast majority, in spite of great 
physical suffering, are content. — The sense of existence, 
under the influence of the action which is necessary to 
their living counterbalances all misery. But when a man 
has a peculiar structure, when he is born with a predis- 
position, or is, in vulgar language, a man of genius, his 
content entirely depends upon that predisposition being 
developed and indulged. And this is philosophical 
education, tliat sublime art so ill-comprehended ! " 

" I agree with you,*' said Revel, who recollected the 
nonsense- verses of Eton and the logic of Christ Church ; 
^^all the scrapes and unhappiness of my youth, and I 
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asfiure you they were not inconsiderable, are to be 
ascribed to the obstinate resohition of my family to make 
a priest out of a man who wished to be a soldier.'^ 

" And I was disinherited because I would be a phy- 
sician,*' replied Schulembourg ; '' but instead of apoor insig- 
nificant baron, I am now a noble in four kingdoms, and 
have the orders of all Europe, and that lady there was 
not ashamed to marry me.'^ 

^*' I was a swineherd in the wilds of Pomerania,*^ said 
Novalis ; his eye flashing with enthusiasm. '' I ran away 
to Italy, but I broke my poor mother's heart" 

There was a dead painful pause, in which Walstein 
interposed. " As for myself, I suppose I have no predis- 
position, or I have not found it out. Perhaps nature 
intended me for a swineherd, instead of a baron. This, 
however, I do know, that life is an intolerable burthen — 
at least it would be,^* he added, turning with a smile to 
his fair hostess, ^' were it not for occasionally meeting 
some one so inspiriting as you.^' 

" Come," said Madame, rising, " the carriages are at 
the door. Let us take a drive. Mr. Walstein, you shall 
give me your opinion of my ponies.'* 



CHAPTER III. 

CONTAINING A DHIVB IN THE PARK WITH A VERY CHARMING LADY. 

Madame de Schulembourg's carriage, drawn by 
two beautiful Hanoverian ponies, cream in colour, with 
long manes and tails like flos silk, was followed by a 
britschka, but despatches called away Mr. Revel, and 
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Novalis stole off to his studio. The doctor, as usual, was 
engjiged. " Caroline," he said, as he bid his guest adieu, 
" I commend Mr. Walstein to your care. When I 
return, in the evening, do not let me find that our friend 
has escaped." " I am sure though unhappy he is not 
ungallant," replied Caroline, with a smile ; and she took 
his offered arm, and ascended her seat. 

Swiftly the little ponies scudded along the winding 
roads. The Corso was as yet but slightly attended. 
Caroline passed througli the wide avenue without 
stopping, but sometimes recognising with bow and smile 
a flitting-by friend. They came to a wilder and woodier 
part of the park, the road lined on each side with linden 
trees, and in the distance vast beds of tall fern, tinged 
with the first rich hues of autumn. 

" Here, Mr. Walstein," said Caroline, " with your 
permission, I shall take my afternoon walk." Thus 
speaking, she stopped the carriage, which she and her 
companion quitted. Walstein offered her his arm, but 
she declined it, folding herself up in her sliawl. 

" Which do you like best, Mr. Walstein, Constanti- 
nople or Dresden ? " said Madame de Schulembourg. 

" At this moment decidedly Dresden," replied her 
companion. " Ah ! that is a compliment,'' said Madame 
de Schulembourg, after a moment's musing. " My dear 
Mr. Walstein," she continued, looking up with an arch 
expression, " never pay me compliments." 

" You mistake me : it was not a compliment," replied 
Walstein. "It was a sincere and becoming tribute of 
gratitude for three hours of endurable existence." ** You 
know that you are my patient," rejoined Madame de 
Schulembourg. " I have orders to cure your melancholy. 
I am very successful in such complaints." 
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" I have no doubt of it," replied Walstein, with a 
slight bow. 

^* If we could but find out the cause ! ^' continued 
Caroline. " I venture to believe that, after all, it will 
turn out an affair of the heart. Come, be frank with 
your physician. Tell me, have you left it captive with 
a fair Greek of the Isles, or a dark-eyed maiden of the 
Nile. Is our heroine a captive behind a Spanish jalousie, 
or in an Italian convent? " 

^' Women ever believe that all moods and tempers 
of man are consequences of their influence," replied 
Walstein, " and in general they are right.^' 

" But in your case ? " 

" Very wrong." 

^^ I am determined to find it out,'"* said Madame de 
Schulembourg. 

" I wish to heaven you could," said Monsieur de 
Walstein. 

^' I think a wandering life has spoiled you," said 
Caroline. *^ I think it must be civilisation that you find 
wearisome." 

" That would be very sublime," replied Walstein. 
^^ But I assure you, if there be one thing that disgusts 
me more than another, it is the anticipation of renewed 
travel ! I have seen all that I wish, and more than I ever 
expected. All that I could experience now would be 
exertion without excitement, a dreadful doom. If I am 
not to experience pleasure, let me at least have the 
refuge of repose. The magic of change of scene is with 
me exhausted. If I am to live, I do not think that I 
could be tempted to quit this city ; sometimes I think, 
scarcely even my house. '^ 

^^ I see how it is," exclaimed Madame de Schulem- 

F 
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bourg, shakiug her head very knowingly, " you must 
inarry.^ 

" The last resource of feminine fancy ! ^' exclaimed 
Walstein, almost laughing. " You would lessen my 
melancholy, I suppose, on the principle of the division of 
gloom. I can assure you, my dear Madame de Schulem- 
bourg," he continued, in a very serious tone, " that, 
with my present sensations, I should consider it highly 
dishonourable to implicate any woman in my destiny." 

" Ha! ha! ha!" laughed Madame; " I can assure 
you, my dear Mr. Walstein, that I have a great many very 
pretty friends who will run the risk. ^Tis the best cure 
for melancholy, believe me. I was serious myself at 
times before I married, but you see 1 have got over my 
gloom.'' 

" You have indeed,'' said Walstein ; " and perhaps, 
were I Dr. de Schulembourg, I might be as gay." 

" Another compliment ! However, I accept it, because 
it is founded on truth. The fact is, I think you are too 
much alone." 

" I have lived in a desert, and now I live in what is 
called the world," replied Walstein. " Yet in Arabia I 
was fairly content, and now I am — what I shall not 
describe, because it will only procure me your ridicule." 

" Nay ! not ridicule, Mr. Walstein. Do not think 
that I do not sympathise with your affliction, because I 
wish you to be as cheerful as myself. If you were £Eiirly 
content in Arabia I shall begin to consider it an affair of 
climate." 

" No," said Walstein, still very serious, " not an afiair 
of climate — certainly not The truth is, travel is a prepa- 
ration, and we bear with its yoke as we do with all tliat 
is initiatory — with the solace of expectation. But my 
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P^paradon can lead to nothing, and tiiere appear to be 
no mysteries in which I am to be initiated.^ 

^' Then, after all, you want something to do ? " 

** No doubt" 

'^ What shall it be ? " inquired Madame de Schulem- 
bourg, with a thoughtful air. 

" Ah ! what shall it be ? * echoed Walstein, in 
Accents of despondence; " or rather what can it be? 
^hat can be more tame, more uninteresting, more 
i^promising, than all around? Where is there a 
career ? " 

** A career !" exclaimed Caroline. " What you want 
^ set the world in a blaze ! I thought you were a 
poetic dreamer, a listless, superfine speculator of an 
exhausted world. And all the time you are very 
^bidous ! " 

** I know not what I am," replied Walstein ; " but I 
^^e\ that my present lot is an intolerable burthen/' 

" But what can yjou desire ! You have wealth, youth, 

^d stadon, all the accidents of fortune which nature can 

"^tow, and all for which men struggle. Believe me, 

you are born to enjoy yourself, nor do I see tliat you 

'^uire any other career than the duties of your posidon. 

^Heve me, my dear Mr. Walstein, life is a great 

"^ness, and quite enough to employ any man's 

faculties." 

** My youth is fast fading, which I don't regret,*" 
replied Walstein, " for I am not an admirer of youth. 
As for station, I attribute no magic to it, and wealth I 
<>nly value because knowing from experience its capacity 
^ producing pleasure ; were I a beggar to-morrow, I 
should be haunted by no uneasy sensations. Pardon 
®^> Madame de Schulembourg ; your philosophy does 

f 2 
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not appear to be that of my friend the Doctor, We 
were told this afternoon that, to produce happiness, the 
nature of a being and his career must coincide. Now, 
what can wealth and station produce of happiness to me, 
if I have the mind of a bandit, or perhaps even of a 
mechanic." 

" You must settle all this with Augustus," replied 
Madame de Schulembourg ; *' I am glad, however, to 
hear you abuse youth. I always tell Sidonia that he 
makes his heroes too young, which enrages him beyond 
description. Do you know him ?" 

" Only by fame." 

'* He would suit you. He is melancholy too, but only 
by fits. Would you like to make his acquaintance?" 

" Authors are best known by their writings," replied 
Walstein ; " I admire his, because, amid much wildness, 
he is a great reader of the human heart, and I find many 
echoes in his pages of what I dare only to think and to 
utter in solitude.*" 

^^ I shall introduce you to him. He is exceedingly 
vain, and likes to make the acquaintance of an ad- 
mirer." 

'^ I entreat you not," replied Walstein, really alarmed. 
^' It is precisely because I admire him very much that I 
never wish to see him. What can the conversation of 
Sidonia be compared with his writings. His appearance 
and his manner will only destroy the ideal, in which it 
is always interesting to indulge.'' 

" Well, be not alarmed ! He is not now in Dresden. 
He has been leading a wild life for some time in our 
Saxon Switzerland, in a state of despair. I am the 
unhappy nymph who occasions his present desperation,'' 
continued Madame de Schulembourg, with a smile. 
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^^ Do not think me heartless ; all hi$ passion is imagi- 
nation. Change of scene ever cures him ; he has written 
to me every week — his letters are each time more rea- 
sonable. I have no doubt he has by this time relieved 
his mind in some mad work which will amuse us all very 
much, and will return again to Dresden quite cool. I 
delight in Sidonia — he is my especial favourite.'' 

After some little time the companions re-entered the 
carriage. The public drive was now full of sparkling 
equipages. Madame de Schulembourg gaily bowed as 
she passed along to many a beautiful friend. 

** Dear girls, come home with us this eve," she ex- 
claimed, as she curbed her ponies by the side of an open 
carriage, and addressed two young ladies who were 
seated within it with their mother. ^^ Let me introduce 
Mr. Walstein to you — Madame de Manheim, the Misses 
de Manheim, otherwise Augusta and Amelia. Ask any 
of our friends whom you pass. There is Emilius — How 
do you do ? Count Voyna, come home with us, and 
bring your Bavarian friend.'' 

" How is Sidonia, Madame de Schulembourg," in- 
quired Augusta. 

^' Oh, quite mad. He will not be sane this week. 
There is his last letter ; read it, and return it to me when 
we meet. Adieu, Madame de Manheim ; adieu, dear 
girls ; do not stay long : adieu, adieu." So they drove 
away. 

IMPROMPTU. 

Though old Thrift be grown richer, he's grown ne'er the wiser ; 

For wealth has no power to add brains to the head. 
Of his brains the poor devil need not be a miser. 

Since no gold can be found where there's nothing but Uad. 

C. 
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I HAD always been considered a youth of some promise, 
for having got a Latin prize at Oxford, and taken a high 
degree, though a fever at the time of going up prevented 
my being in the first class — at least, so my friends were 
persuaded, from the tameness of my construing, which 
could not possibly be want of spirit, as my Latin compo- 
sition shewed so much. The fact was, my prize poem 
was written for me by a poor servitor, who was educating 
for the church, in which I had considerable patronage. 
However, sufficient promise had been evinced to make 
my friends anxious to procure a seat in the House of 
Commons for me, and accordingly, through the inter- 
vention of Rutter, the attorney, I was returned M. P. 
for — ^— , with tlie only condition that I should oppose 
" The Bill," in every stage. The first object I had, after 
taking the oaths, was to make a speech, which I thought, 
for my Aunt told me so, would be amazingly talked of in 
the upper circles. Should it be a set speech, or an im- 
promptu, or a set impromptu ? I inclined to the first, 
as the easiest, and had no doubt the house would listen 
to it from me, though I saw them refuse attention to 
many a pompous rogue who had preceded me. I accor- 
dingly made several splendid sentences about revolution 
and anarchy, and annihilation of the beautiful fabric; and 
what pleased me most, I found an appropriate passage in 
a speech of Dantin's, which my father had heard and 
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taken down himself, as he told me. I dined early and 
went down to the house, where I found all the best 
places taken, and I was obliged to get under the mem- 
bers' gallery, behind Joseph Hume, who was making a 
thundering speech against close boroughs, and most par- 
ticularly denouncing the one which I represented. One 
or two gentlemen whispered that I onght to say some- 
thing, but I could not, for the life of me, alter or abjure 
my first sentence, which began, " When the destinies of 
Europe stood trembling in the balance," &c. &c., and I 
thought I could never bring in the borough after that ; 
so, while I was trying to turn the destinies of Europe 
into the fate of Little Aurelin, down plumped Joseph 
and up jumped a gentleman below him, who began, '^ Sir, 
I can assure you I had no intention of addressing the 
House when I entered it, but the extraordinary speech 
we have just heard, &c. I immediately thought how much 
better it would have been for me to try an impromptu, 
and determined to wait till another night ; but after the 
Hon. Member had spoken about a quarter of an hour, I 
looked down to see what he was about, and casting my 
eye into his hat, which he kept waving to and fro, I saw 
not only the principal heads, but many of the actual sen- 
tences written at length in it. I was at first tempted to 
call him to order, but as I was too young a member, I 
thought I had better first mention it to some older M.P., 
and tliough I hated Hume, I knew he was an active 
enemy of all abuses, and as such I directed his attention 
to the hat; but he took no notice of it, except saying, that 
the gentleman was a late lord of the Treasury, and he 
believed he had stolen all the gilt-edge paper in his hat 
from the public. I determined to listen a little, and 
what was my horror when my ears were arrested by 
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*' When the destinies of Europe stood tottering in the 
balance/' I looked for my own notes and found them 
safe. Now could he have hit off the very same descrip- 
tion of the French Revolution as I ? Could he have seen 
the pamphlet from which I copied it ? Perhaps he had 
got my father's manuscript of Dantin's speech as well. 
My nerves were by this time so unsettled, and my 
mouth so dry, that I had given up all intention of speak- 
ing for that night; when an attack upon my patron 
turned all eyes in the House upon me. It was broadly 
asserted that he had sold his seat for money, and had 
pledged Ids candidate to vote through thick and thin 
against the Bill. The House all laughed and looked at 
me. ^* I could not laugh,^ though I might have said 
Amen, so be it, for it was ; and though, when the infernal 
Radical sat down, there was a sort of call for me, some 
drunken dandies at the Bar cried. Question ! question ! 
and so did I ; at which, all the opposite side roared with 
laughter : and so ended my first night of intentions ; and 
though I had not made myself celebrated, I had made 
myself conspicuous enough, God knows. 



GENEALOGICAL MEMOIR OF THE 
DUCHESS OF RICHMOND. 

The noble house of Paget, of which her Grace tlie 
Duchess of Richmond is a scion, is of Staffordshire origin. 
William Paget, born at Wednesbury, in tliat county, 
settled in London in the reign of Henry VXII., and 
served the office of serjeaut-at-maoe, in those days a 
funcdoQ of high respectability. His son, 

Wjlliam Paget, born in London, received his edu- 
cation under Lilly, at St. Paul's school, afterwards at tlic 
UniTereity of Cambridge, and finally at Paris. This 
gentleman's first public service of importance was a 
mission to France, to consult the learned rebtive to the 
divorce of Henry VIII. and his Queen, Catherine of 
Arragon. In this affair he gave great satisfaction, as is 
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evident not only from the favours he received, but from 
the offices of trust and difficulty afterwards confided to 
his care. In 1543, he received the honour of knight- 
hood, and went as ambassador to France. He attended 
King Henry to BuUoigne, and that monarch, on his 
death-bed, bequeathed him a legacy of 300/., and ap- 
pointed him one of his executors, and of the council to 
to his successor, the youthful Edward. With the Duke 
of Somerset, Sir William Paget contracted an intimate 
friendship. In 1546, he was elected a Knight of the 
Garter, and the following year was summoned to Parlia- 
ment as Baron Paget of Beaudesert, in the county of 
Stafford. He was, however, a person of too high import- 
ance to escape the ambition of the Protector's enemy, the 
Duke of Northumberland, and he participated in the 
downfal of his patron. On the commital of Somerset, 
the duke also sent Paget to the Tower ; but the perse- 
cution so fatal to the former, was dropped soon after with 
regard to the latter. On King Edward's death. Lord 
Paget joined with the Earl of Arundel, the boldest 
champion of Queen Mary. These noblemen forthwith 
caused the Princess to be proclaimed in the city of Lon- 
don, and accompanied with twenty horse, rode post the 
same evening to inform her Majesty of the loyal inten- 
tions of her subjects. After the marriage of the Queen 
with Philip of Spain, for the arrangement of which he 
had been one of the commission. Lord Paget went am- 
bassador to tlie Emperor, then at Brussels. At the 
accession of Elizabeth, his lordship, at liis own request, 
quitted the public service, as he was a strict Catholic^ 
though still enjoying the royal favour. Lord Paget 
espoused Anne, daughter and heir of Henry Peston, 
Esq., and dying in 1563, was succeeded by his eldest 
son, 
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Henry, second Lord Paget, a Knight of the Bath, 
whose brother and successor in 1571, 

Thomas, third Lord Paget, was a zealous Catholic 
and adherent of Mary Stuart. In consequence of the 
interception of some of his letters, which betrayed his 
good feelings towards that unfortunate Princess, his 
lordship was compelled to withdraw privately, with 
Charles Arundel, into France. He was soon after at- 
tainted, and his property confiscated. He was succeeded 
at his decease in 1589 by his only son, 

William, fourth Lord Paget, who was restored to his 
rank and honours by the first Parliament of James 1. 
His eldest son and successor, in 1629, 

William, fifth Lord Paget, wedded the Lady Frances 
Rich, daughter of Henry, Earl of Holland, and had with 
other issue, 

William, his successor. 

Henry, who settled in Ireland, and left at his de- 
cease by his wife Aune, daughter of Robert 
Sandford, Esq. of Sandford, Shropshire, a son 
Thomas, whose only daughter and heiress, 
Caroline, was married to Sir Nicholas Bayly, 
Bart, of Plas-Newydd, son and successor of Sir 
B^ward Bayly, created a Baronet of Ireland in 
1730, and had a son, Henry Bayly, who inhe- 
rited as ninth Lord Paget. 
Lord Paget, who was appointed in 1642, by the Par- 
"^ent, Lord Lieutenant of Buckinghamshire, returned 
^D afterwards to his allegiance, and commanded one of 
Peking's regiments at the battle of Edgehill. His lord- 
'% died the 19th of October 1678, leaving his honours 
" ^^ eldest surviving son, 
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William, sixth Lord Paget, whose son and successor 
in 1713, 

William, seventh Lord Paget, who had been created 
in 1712, during the lifetime of his father. Baron Burton, 
of Burton, in the county of Stafford, was advanced to the 
Earldom of Uxbridge, 19th October 1714. This noble* 
man dying in 1743, was succeeded by his grandson, 

Henry, second Earl of Uxbridge, who died unmar- 
ried 17th. November 1769. The titles of Earl of Ux- 
bridge and Baron Burton became extinct, but the barony 
of Paget, being a barony in fee, devolved, as above 
stated, on the great-great-grandson of William, fifth 
lord, 

Henry Bayly, ninth Lord Paget, who thereupon 
assumed the surname and arms of Paget alone. The 
family of this nobleman, that of Bayly, was of the royal 
blood of Baliol, and sprung, through his only daughter, 
from the hero, Wallace. Lord Paget married 11th April 
1767, Jane, eldest daughter of the Very Rev. Arthur 
Champagne, Dean of Clonmacnoise in Ireland. His 
lordship was created Earl of Uxbridge 19th May 
1784, and dying the 13th March 1812, was succeeded 
by his eldest son, 

Henry William, second Earl of Uxbridge. This 
distinguished nobleman, who rose to the highest repu- 
tation as a military commander during the late war, and 
whose gallant conduct mainly contributed to the glorious 
result of Waterloo, was on the 23rd June 1815 created 
Marquis of Anglesey. His Lordship has been twice 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. He married first the Lady 
Caroline Elizabeth Villiers, third daughter of George, 
fourth Earl of Jersey, by whom he has issue, 
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Henry, Earl of Uxbridge, summoned to the Upper 
House as Baron Paget of Beaudesert in 1832 — 
William, a captain in the army — Caroline, of 
whom presently — Jane, Marchioness Conyng- 
ham — Georgiana, Lady Crofton — Augusta, Lady 
Templemore — Agnes, married to.tbe Right Hon. 
George Stephens Byng. 
The Marquis's marriage having been dissolved by the 
laws of Scotland (her ladyship being subsequently mar- 
ried to the Duke of Argyll), he wedded, secondly, Char- 
lotte, daughter of Charles, first Earl Cadogan, and has 
ittue, 

Alfred Henry, an officer in the Horse Guards, born 
29th June 1816 — George Augustus Frederick, an 
officer in the Life Guards, born 16th March 1818 
— Emily Caroline, Lady Sydney — Mary — 
Adelaide. 
His lordship's eldest daughter, the Lady Caroline 
Paget, was married 10th April 1817, to Charles, pre- 
sent Dure of Richmond, and has issue, Charles, Earl 
rf March and Darnley, born 27 th February 1818 — 
Rtzroy, born 11th June 1820 — Henry, born 2nd Novem- 
ber 1821 — Alexander, born 14th June 1825— George, 
^ 22nd October 1829 — Caroline— Augusta— Lucy- 
Amelia. 
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CULLEN BRYANT. 



Joel Barlowe was rather an unfortunate name for 
tlie author of an Epic Poem, and the choice of subject 
of Joshua^s Conquest of the Promised Land (wherein 
was typified General Washington and the war of American 
independence), was not a happy one, as regarded poetry, 
and very unpalatable to the taste and political feelings 
of Englishmen. When this first specimen of American 
poetry was received in this country, loud was the 
laughter, and pungent the ridicule, at the muse of honest 
Jonathan ; not that after all the general run of our own 
poetry was much better at the time, or that we lacked 
dry, dull, allegorical epics of home manufacture, which 
now sleep in that ^^ tomb of all the Capulets,^ where our 
transatlantic brethren are by tliis time content to leave 
their Joel Barlowe. But it was decided in those days of 
exacerbation, on most illiberal and unjust grounds, that 
there was an incompatibility between poetry and all 
elegant literature, and the character and institutions of 
the American people ; and, strange as it may appear, in 
spite of a general advance in liberality, and of proofii to 
the contrary which individuals in the United States have 
from time to time given in their writings, we still occa- 
sionally detect a lingering of the same opinion. 
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That in America, as a new country, where much re- 
mains to be done, and where every man s hands are full 
of business, the useful should take the lead of the orna- 
mental; and tliat the mechanical arts, witli the sciences 
that suggest and perfectionate them, should leave little 
time for the cultivation of the graces of the belles lettres, 
ve can readily admit. But the little the Americans have 
done of late years is good; and instead of wondering 
they have not done more, we are surprised, under the 
circumstances, they have done so much ; and we insist 
diat they have done enough to prove that the incompati- 
bility spoken of only existed in prejudice and spleen. 

The birth of a first-rate genius, like a Scott, or a 
Byron, is not to be looked for in every age ; and if 
America has produced none such, no more has France 
or Italy, or any other of the old countries of Europe, — 
rfwe except Germany with her Goethe and her Schiller, 
since the period at which American literature may be 
said to have commenced. In this time, however, she has 
funded with a pleasant echo to the inspirations on 
this side of the Atlantic ; and in what she has done, has 
'cspectably kept pace with the general career of English 
authors. In this time, only to mention a few that are 
best known, she has produced Brown (the Godwin of 
America), and Washington Irving, and Cooper, and 
^en Bryant. In this time she has established a most 
'^pectable periodical literature ; and more than one of 
her Reviews might be models, both in feeling and taste, 
to some of the mother country. At this moment she can 
^t of a considerable list of living authors, and (we are 
^>py to make this addition) of authoresses, who write 
^ith purity and elegance, and occasionally with much 
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Strength and originality. Proposing to return to these 
on a future occasion, we now beg leave to introduce our 
readers to him whose name stands at the head of this 
brief article — to Cullen Bryant, who, as a poet, would 
be alone sufficient to relieve American poetry from the 
ridicule drawn down upon it by Joel Barlowe, and whose 
popularity in his own country must be taken as an irre- 
fragable proof of the existence of a good taste among 
the Americans generally. 

Washington Irving, just before his late departure from 
this country, edited a volume in which were collected, 
for the first time, the fugitive productions of this best of 
the living poets of America. To increase the interest 
attaching to the volume itself, he very elegantly and 
feelingly inscribed it to Samuel Rogers, the author of 
the " Pleasures of Memory,^ the Nestor of the Poets of 
Britain, and one who, in the words of Mr. Irving, ^^ has 
uniformly shown a liberal interest in the rising character 
and fortunes of America, and a kind disposition to pro- 
mote the success of American talent, whether engaged 
in literature or the arts." This^ we confess, strikes ua 
as a beautiful and touching homage of the new country 
to the old ; and we are confident our readers will agree 
with us, that verses like the following were worthy of 
being presented, as they were, to one of the most accom- 
plished of our own poets — to the man of the purest taste 
that England can now call her own. 

**T0 THE PAST. 

*' Thou I unrelenting past 1 
Strong are the barriers, round thy dark domain, 

And fetters sure and fast, 
Hold all that enter thy unbreathing reign. 
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" Far in thy retlm witlidnwii 
Old empires lit in laUennets and gloom, 

And glorions agei gone 
Lie deep within the shadow of thy womb. 

'* Childhood, with all its mirth, 
Toothy manhood, age that draws ns to the ground ; 

And last man's life on earth. 
Glide to thy dim dominions and are bound. 

** llion hast my better years, 
Thon hast my earlier friends— the good, the kind, 

Yielded to thee with tears — 
The Tenerable form — the exalted mind. 

" My spirit yearns to bring 
The lost ones back^yeams with desire intense, 

And struggles hard to wring ^ 

The bolts apart, and pluck thy captives thence. 

« In Tain ; — thy gates deny 
An passage, sare to those who hence depart ; 

Nor to the streaming eye 
Thou giTest them back, nor to the broken heart. 

'* In thy abysses hide 
Beauty and excellence unknown — to thee 

Earth's wonder and her pride 
Are gathered as the waters to the sea. 

'* Labours of good to man. 
Unpublished charity, unbroken faith, — 

LoTe that midst grief began. 
And grew with years, and faltered not in death. 

*< Full many a mighty name 
Lurks in ^y depths, unuttered, unrevered— 

With thee are silent fame, 
Forgotten arts, and wisdom disappeared. 

" Thine for a space are they— 
Yet shalt thou yield thy treasures up at last ; — 

Thy gates shall yet give way. 
Thy bolts shall fall, inexorable Past I 

G 
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'< All that of good and fair 
Has gone into thj womb from earliest time* 

Shall then come forth, to wear 
The glory and the beauty of its priiae. 

** They hare not perished — no f 
Kind words — remembered voices, once so fweet-^ 

Smiles, radiant long ago — 
And features, the great soul's apparent seat* 

**• All shall come back — each tie 
Of pure affection shall be knit again ; 

Alone shall eril die, 
And sorrow dwell a prisoner in thy reign. 

** And then shall I behold 
Him by whose kind paternal side I sprung. 

And her, who, still and cold, 
FiUs the next graye — the beautifol and young.** 

The pure religious feeling, the consoling hope of 
immortality, which give such a charm to this exquisite 
little production, are found throughout Mr. CuUen 
Bryant^s poems, that are farther characterised by a pas- 
sionate love for the works of nature, and an exquisite 
happiness of scenic description. The impression they 
leave on the mind is of the most delightful sort, for there 
is a moral harmony about them — a subdued but happy 
spirit, such as we have not seen frequently, of late 
associated with poetry. 

Specimens from the poet himself are better than oar 
opinions, and his Ode to a Wild Waterfowl will con- 
vey to the reader what we mean, and more than we 
could say, were we to devote hours to the subject 

<* Whither, midst falling dew. 
While glow the hearens with the last step of day. 
Far, through their rosy depths, dost thou pursue 

Thy solitary way ? 
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*" Vainly the fowkr*i eye 
Might mark thy distaat flight to do thee wrong, 
Ast darkly painted on the crimson sky, 

Thy figure floats along. 

Seek*8t thou the plashy brink 
Of weedy lake, or marge of river wide, 
Or where the rocking biUows rise and sink 

On the chafed ocean side ? 

" There is a power whose care 

Teaches the way along that pathless coast— 

The desert and illimitable air- 
Lone wandering, but not lost 

" All days thy wings have fanned 
At that far height, the cold thin atmosphere. 
Yet stoop not, weary, to the welcome land. 

Though the dark night is near. 

" And soon that toil shall end. 
Soon shalt thou find a summer home, and rest 
And scream among thy fellows ; reeds shall bend 

Soon o>r thy sheltered nest. 

** Thou*rt gone— the abyss of heaven 
Hath swallowed up thy form ; yet on my heart 
Deeply hath sunk the lesson thou hast given. 

And shall not soon depart. 

** He, who, from zone to zone, 
Guides through the boundless sky thy certain flight, 
In the long way that I must tread alone. 

Win lead my steps aright.** 

In thiB exquisite little piece there are touches equal to 
**y thing of the sort in our modern poetry ; or we 
might add, in our ancient masters of the art. It would 
^ a work of supererogation to point them out; but 
^cre 18 one which strikes us particularly, and to the 
^th of which, from having occasionally passed much of 
our time in solitary places, where waterfowls abounded, 
we must direct attention. In substance it is nothing — 

g2 
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hardly more than a word. It is where it is promised 
the weary bird shall have rest and scream among hisfellotcs. 
Many and many such a return to their nests^ sheltered 
by thick reeds, have we witnessed ; the simple word 
scream is the only word to describe the noise then made 
by the winged wanderers ; it alone brought the wild 
music and the wild scene before us, and none but a true 
poet would have used it thus. 

That too much neglected, beautiful, and truly English 
poet Crabbe, says of Ruth, the heroine of one of his 
most touching tales, 

'* She was not merry, but she gave our hearth 
A cheerful spirit that was more than mirth.** 

These lines may be applied generally to CuUen 
Bryant^s Poetry : but now and then, however, he has a 
burst of heart-felt, exuberant gaiety. 

<<THE GLADNESS OF NATURE. 
'* Is this a time to be cloadj and sad, 

When our mother Nature laughs around ; 
When even the deep blue Hearens look glad. 

And gladness breathes firom the blossoming ground. 

*< There are notes of joy from the hang -bird and wren. 
And the gossip of swallows through all the sky : 

The ground-squirrel gaily chirps by his den, 
And the wilding bee hums merrily by. 

" The clouds are at play in the azure space. 
And their shadows at play on the bright green rale. 

And here they stretch to the frolic chase, 
And there they roll on the easy gale. 

'* There's a dance of leaves in the aspen bower, 
There's a titter of winds in that beechen tree» 

There's a smile on the fruit, and a smile on the flower, 
And a laugh from the brook that runs to Hie sea. 

** And look at the broad-ftced sun how he imilet 

On the dewy earth that smiles in his ray. 
On the leaping waters and gay young isles. 

Ay, look, and he'll smile thy gloom away. 
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THE FIRST DAY OF TERM. 

'^Has anybody called upon me, this morning, Mrs. 
Brown ? ** inquired Mr. Launcelot Transit, a young gen- 
tleman of &shionable exterior, as he entered the breakfast 
parlour of his landlady, a middle-aged person of a pursy 
presence and an agreeable demeanour. 

*^ Lord ! no, sir !^ replied Mrs. Brown, as she pounced 
upon the spout of the tea-urn, and gave her accustomed 
dip to the tea-cups — " who would think of calling upon 
you at thb early hour, Mr. Transit? — no clandestine 
marriage on foot, eh, sir ? — he, he, he," and the landlady 
indulged in a lodging-house giggle. 

*^Ha! ha! — oh! no, Mrs. Brown," and a sickly 
smile on the lodger's face died of a rapid decline. '^ 1 
was thinking some one miffht have called^ that's all." 

There was a deep and unaccountable melancholy 
spread over Transit's commonly vivacious visage — his 
usually buoyant spirits had deserted him, and, as he 
bummed a dolorous cavatina, he might have been com- 
pared to a grig in grief, or a cricket chirping the dead 
march in Saul. 

'* And you have seen no one in the street since you 
rose, Mrs. Brown ? ^^ he resumed, after a pause. 

^ That's more than I can say," answered the landlady, 
with a becoming reverence for truth. '^ I have seen 
three chimney-sweeps, five milkmen, several old clothes- 
men, an old woman with water-cresses, and I don't know 
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how many servant girls opposite banging their mats 
against the street door steps — and a filthy dust they make. 
We shall presently have the pot-boy, I dare-say ; but 
you look peaking this morning, my dear sir, what's the 
matter ? ** 

** I had a dream last night," muttered Transit, with 
an odious grimace. ^'I dreamt I was pursued by an 
aHigator.*** 

*^ An alligator, Mr. Transit; well, that ums shocking 
— ^what sort of an animal was that? '^ 

^*It was dressed in top-boots, and had a Belcher hand- 
kerchief round its neck," said the dreamer. 

'^Only think of that, now," cried Mrs. Brown, as she 
leaned her hand upon her knee, and sputtered into a 
laugh like a damp skyrocket. *^ Really, Mr. Transit, you 
are the funniest man — " 

*'Was not that somebody at the door?' faltered Transit, 
starting like a guilty creature — but not ^'sitting at a 
play." 

<< I didn't hear a knock," said Mrs. Brown, ^< but what 
if there is — ^you are quite nonsiccd this morning, I declare, 
— but there certainly is," added the landlady, looking out 
of the window, ^^aman leaning against the lamp-post, 
waiting for somebody, I suppose." 

Down went the Bohea with a splash into the lodger's 
saucer, while the tea-cup hung suspended from the tip of 
his forefinger, and a piece of dry toast stuck in his jaws 
like a pound of bran in the throat of Ugolino. 

It was to be so— Transit knew it must be so. It was 
the first day of term. Messrs. Stitch and Stretch had 
advised him that, unless certain articles manufactured ol 
sheep^s wool were paid for before that day, a certain' piece 
of sheep's skin should be issued forth to compel sucb 
payment. It was a bailifTr- 
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''What kind of thing is it, Madam?" croaked the 

wSetetj at length. 
''It's a man, sir," cried Mrs. Brown, calmly. 
"What height ?'' 

"A short thick-set man.** 

"Whatface?" 

'*A red &ee, sir.^ 

"What kind of eyes?" 

"He squints, Mr. Transit; eyes like those of a pictur^ 
—that always seem to be looking at you, and never are.^ 

"Oh, yes— they are,*' groaned the lodger. " What 
has it on its head. Madam ? " 

" A broad-brimmed hat" 

"Round its neck?'' 

"A coloured handkerchief.*' 

'* On its legs ? '^ 

"Top boots-'* 

"In its hand?" 

" A twisted crab-stick, with knots, like, in it.*" 

With Tarquin strides, and bent nearly double, like 
B master of the ceremonies with a cramp in the stomach, 
and with a &Lce that rendered the similitude still stronger, 
dki Mr. Launcelot Transit evacuate the apartment, and 
crawling up stairs to his bed-room, locked himself in to 
CDJoy the pleasure of his own society. 

It was necessary to reconnoitre this pest of human 
kind; and gingerly as an ostrich from its covert, did he 
protrude his head from the window to watch the pro- 
ceedings of the being below. The wretch was whistling 
a vulgar tune, and leaning on his stick with the com- 
mencbble patience of an experienced adept. Never did 
that tune strike on the tympanum of the lodger's ear with 
10 grating a harshness — never, surely, was human crea- 
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ture so positively ugly and barbarously hideous as tbe 
person at the lamp-post. Yes ; it was Fang, for his face 
was for a moment elevated, and his ill-assorted eyes were 
projected on a voyage of discovery, in different directions 
over the exterior of the house. *^ Son of bailiff, I know 
the now.^' Transit knew him of old. It was Fang ; the 
most active of sheriff's officers. Once before had his 
shoulder blade been paralysed by the torpedo touch of 
the reptile's antennas— once before had he been liberated 
from hb grasp by paternal affection — once — but no more 
was such protection to be extended to him. Down upon 
the bed he sunk in an agony of doubt, amazement, 
and fear. 

But something must be done — ^a thought struck him, 
and he started from the bed. <' Yes, I will call on little 
Dicky Spraggs, and borrow the money of him — he'll lend 
it me in a moment. I*m sure of it — a good little fellow 
that — I don't know a better fellow breathing than Dicky 
Spraggs — he certainly is a kind creature.^ But how to 
get out — the case was desperate, and the idea of the 
practicability of escape darted through his brain* Dress- 
ing himself hastily, he descended to the kitchen, and 
from thence deviated into the area, and crawling up the 
steps, after the manner of quadrupeds, brought his eye 
to a level with the railings. Fang seemed fastened to 
the lamp-post, alid was at this moment whistling the 
before-mentioned tune for the seventy-third time. But 
he WB» looking in another direction. 

** Soft Pity enters througli an iron gate,** 

says Shakspeare ; but Fang was not soft pity, but hard 
cruelty ; and softly, very softly, did Launcelot' Transit 
open the iron gate, and squeezing himself through, 
swiftly, very swiftly, with three unnatural bounda did he 
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ckar the street, and glancing rqiand the corner with 
awidsk to which lightning is mere laziness, was out of 
iigiit in a moment 

^ Dicky, my boy,^ said he, with a miserable effort at 
gaiety, as he entered the parlour where good little Dicky 
Spraggs was enshrined in all the luxury of silk dressing- 
gown and velvet slippers ; '^ I am come to borrow thirty 
pounds of you — an awkward trifle — and it must be had.^ 

''Then you have just come to the wrong shop, my 
Launcelot,^ cried the eccentric Dicky, with his accus- 
tomed irresistible humour, " for the devil a mopus have 
llefty'^and he emptied the drawer of his writing-desk 
upon the table, displaying an infinite number of broken 
wafers, rusty keys, and Havannah cigars—" you see how 
it is," and he gave a wink, and burst into what Laun- 
celot could not but think a particularly ill-timed laugh. 

" Well — but Spraggs," expostulated Transit, " Dicky, 
my friend, you have surely other funds that you could 
lay your finger upon to oblige me.*^ 

''Not a doit," answered Spraggs, whose principal 
employment of money at all times was to spend — and 
not to lend; and who had settled long ago, in his own 
i&ind, that Launcelot was never to touch a farthing of 
lu8— <* I live at too greaX an expense to save money—- 
i^ow, these lodgings cost me three guineas a week.^^ 

'^ Indeed 1*^ said the other, not heeding him. 

"Yes, and not much neither,'^ resumed Spraggs, 
"considering what a respectable look-out in front we 
«njoy here."" 

"A good look-out, certainly,^ sighed Launcelot, 
^*^ng to the window. Had the woe-begone Transit 
been shot through the brain with a ball of quicksilver, 
ue eould not have sprung with a more frantic leap from 
tke window than he did at this instant. 
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<^ What^s the matter," cried Spraggs, ** are you ill, my 
dear fellow ?" 

*^ Nothing, nothing," gasped the victim ; ** it will soon 
go off — a sudden giddiness — St Vitus's dance — I shall 
be better presently." 

Yes, it was Fang — the indefatigable Fang, coiling 
round another lamp-post, and whistling another tune ; 
and Transit's disturbed fancy depicted him in the act 
of cUmbing up the lamp-post, and stepping from its 
apex with outstretched hand into the parlour. 

^< Is the look-out equally agreeable from the bade of 
these premises ? '' mumbled the invalid, when he had in 
some small measure recovered. 

^* Equally so,^ cried Spraggs, with an air of conse- 
quence. ^^ We can see the park — fine view of the gay 
folks on a Sunday — charming spot." 

^' Well, if that^s the case, Til bid you good morning, 
Dicky," said his friend, a sudden bridge having been 
thrown over the chaos of his thoughts ; ^^ you are sure 
you can't lend me the money ?^' looking over his shoulder 
as he departed. 

** No — ^'pon honour-*no,^ but the door was shut with 
a crash, and Spraggs spared any further apology. 

<< You can't get out that way, sir, — the street door is 
in front,** said a servant maid, as a figure was seen 
scrambling over the back wall. 

^* O yes, I can,^ bellowed Transit (for it was he), 
struggling and panting ; ^^ it's the nearest way into the 
park,'^ and in a moment after the soles of his feet were 
upturned to the sun with strange rapidity, as he held his 
way over the gpreen sward. 

<< Whaf s to be done now,^ said the distracted debtor, 
as he sat himself down on the grass, and drew a long 
breath, while the deer came up and gazed with seeming 
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astonishment at his forlorn appearance. ^< Hang me i£ 
I don't do an impudent thing for once, and borrow the 
money of Miss I^avinia Lamprey — if I can. She loYes 
me — thaf s certain, and must pay for tiie privilege. Ay, 
you may look, you locomotive venison,** he added, with 
a satirical sneer, making a wry &ce at the deer as they 
bounded away from him, and starting to his feet — '^ but 
I'll get through this afiair with triumph yet;" and he 
bent his hurried steps to Phnlico. 

Miss Lavinia Lamprey was fortunately at home, but 
unhappily, with a caprice that characterises ladies of a 
certain age, was just now disposed to look with aspect 
malign upon her lover. 

** My dearest Lavinia, can't stop a moment — must 
be off — the strangest thing — I came out for the pur-^ 
pose of paying some money, and left it behind me — a 
paltry sum of thirty pounds — could you — *' 

*^ Sir," interrupted Miss Lavinia, opening her mouth 
like an absorbing fish, and her eyes elongating till they 
looked like notes of admiration. ** Sir ! what do you 
mean ? thirty pounds — '^ 

<< My Lavinia ! '^ cried the chap-&Ilen applicant, ^^ am 
I then deceived in you? can mercenary motives like 
these interfere with your love — but no matter," and he 
tossed himself about the sofa in a fantastic manner. 

Miss Lavinia smiled like an animal of the polar regions 
— ^so firozen was that smile — and then pursed up her lips 
^the only purse Launcelot was doomed to behold)— 
but she was spared recrimination by the entrance of the 
servant 

<^ Captain Trigger, Madam, is waiting below." 

" Captain Trigger ! ^ fluttered Miss Lavinia Lamprey, 
with a blush of pleasure. *^ Til wait upon him instantly; 
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for you, sir,^ turning to the disconsolate Transit, ^ let 
me never see your fiice again ; I liaye discovered your 
designs, sir-^the girl will show you the door,'* and as she 
stalked from the room, a groan rent the earthly tabemade 
of the debtor. 

The heat of the room was oppressive and intolerable 
-^1 nature seemed shorn of its beauty — Lavinia, fidse, 
cruel — a flirt — a coquette — a female curmudgeon — 
monstrous ! The parrot swinging in its ring of wire, 
and prating its eternal well-learned lesson, was imperti- 
nent — it was a cruel mockery. He attempted to thrust 
a paper of needles down its throat, but the bird, in its 
wisdom, seized his little finger with its beak, and bit him 
till he yelled with torture. The whining and snarling of 
the spaniel was offensive and insulting. He was over- 
taken by a sudden frenzy. 

" Carlo, Carlo — come — come, pretty Carlo ! " The 
cur advanced with a snappish eagerness. A kick from 
the distracted insolvent sent it spinning into the varie- 
gated curled paper of the fire gprate, and four strides down 
the staircase, and a leap into the street, and Transit left 
his Lavinia for ever ! 

As he turned out of Buckingham Grate, who is it that 
confronts, and, with extended hand, would fain lay hold 
upon him ? It is Fang, the ubiquitous, the ever-present 
Fang ! It was instinct in convulsions, not premeditar- 
tiou, that prompted him to direct a blow at the stomach 
of the Bailiff; it was the same impulse that urged him to 
ply his legs towards Spring Gardens, and to leave the 
discomfited Fang rolling over and over in the stones 
intended for the new palace. 

<< And now I feel it's all up with me,^ said Transit, 
mournfully, as he gazed down the long vista of the 
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Strand, *< I cannot straggle against my fiite. I haye no 
other resource,^ yes— one; I'll go down to my uncle, 
and get the money out of him, in anticipation of my 
next remittance from my father; he^s a very respectable 
good sort of man, that uncle of mine ; he certainly has 
been a good friend to me f and uttering these fond 
sayings, wherewith sanguine but despairing men are 
prone to propitiate fortune and their friends beforehand, 
he found himself at his uncle^s door. 

^ My dear uncle/' said Transit, as he was ushered into 
the room where 

** An elderly gentlemin sat 
On the top of whose head was a wig—** 

^' I am come upon one of the most important affairs in 
Kfe. Iwant money — thirty pounds — to be paid out of 
my half yearly remittance payable next month." 

Then thus outspake the elderly gentleman, his mouth 
being raised like a portcullis, and descending upon the 
neck of every sentence, like a guillotine. 

'^ Important ai&irs are of two qualities or descriptions, 
real or imaginary. Now, if your business be of the 
latter, that is to say, of an imaginary description of im- 
portance, I can have no hesitation in declining to do 
what you request; if, on the other hand, it be of a real 
weight, consequence, or necessity; then, — may I hope it 
is no imprudence of youth ; no getting into debt ; no 
arrest, or other inconvenient let, hindrance, or moles* 
tation.^ ^' Lord bless my soul ! no, sir,*' cried Transit 
overjoyed, for he saw his deliverance at hand, '^how 
could you suspect such a thing? The &ct is, — 
but I don'^t like to mention these matters — a friend — 
a poor curate— eight children — starvation — meek-eyed 
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charity — pleasures of benevolence — virtue its own 
reward— divide last farthing ;*' and as the speaker drop- 
ped these fragmentary sentences, two tears of genuine 
emotion rolled half way down his cheeks, which the joy 
of obtaining the money instantly drew up again into hn 
eyes* 

<' Well, boy, well," whimpered the uncle, quelling a 
rebellious rising of sympathy in his throat, ^' these sen- 
timents do you much honour ; but beware, impostors are 
by far too common. Well, we must let you have the 
money;" and he began to write out a cheque for the 
amount. 

Transit fixed a gaze upon each successive word that 
was written, as though he would draw the very ink out of 
the paper, but at that moment a servant entered the room. 

^* A gentleman in the back parlour wishes to speak to 
you, sir. 

^< Let him wait," cried Transit, in an agony of impa- 
tience. 

^^ This is indecent haste," said the uncle in a tone of 
rebuke, ^^ and I could fain chide you, and read to you a 
lesson of good breeding, or manners. What kind of 
gentleman, g^irl ? ^ 

** A person in top boots, sir.'* 

Transit started ; ^^ but no, it could not be. Strange 
coincidence ! " and he smiled faintly. 

<< What is the gentleman's name, child ? ^ added the 
unde. 

"Mr. Fan— " 

" Mr. Fang ! ^ shrieked the nephew, as seized with 
panic, he darted from the premises. 

'* Mr. Fancourt, sir, come about the assessed tazes^ 
he says." But Transit was gone. Ensconced in the 
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Bedford coffee house, he was brooding over his per- 
plezides. 

"Let me see, this is what I'll do," said he at length, 
drinking off the last glass of a pint of Madeira, ** I've 
fiurly escaped the rascal for to-day; Til go to my 
lodgings, pack up a few things, start out of town dll 
term ends, and — '* 

"Come with me, if you please," said a short man in 
top bootSi belcher handkerchief, and with a knotted stick 
in Us hand. It was Fang, the inevitable Fang ! 

" I am yours ! " groaned the debtor, as they entered 
a backney coach and drove off over one of the bridges ! 

Omeqa. 
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With a tear on hif cheek he came down to the dell, 

At the toll of the cnrfew, to bid me farewell ; 

As he paced the dark heath, his low, measureless tread 

Seemed a sound from the Toiceless abodes of the dead. 

He came with a smile on his colourless lip, 

Bat his eye like the greyhound's just loosed from the slip ; 

As he press* d my warm hand, his was trembling and chill, 

When grief fell on my heart, like a mist on the hilL 

He went to the battle, but came not again ; 
I look'd for and sigh*d for his presence in vain : 
With his front to the foe, to his death-bed he past. 
Like a flower in the sunshine cut down by the blast. 
He fell in his prime — as his blood stained the sod. 
His spirit flew up to the throne of its God ; 
While I in this yalley of tears must remain. 
With ** a fire in my heart, and a fire in my brain." 
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THE DEAD SON RESTORED 

BY THE AUTHOR OF ^* THE IMTIUBLS OEMTLRMAIT."* 

Many days and nights had rolled heavily away since 
the fatal event ; but time had brought no ** healing on 
his wings "^ for the bereaved mother. 

Lonely and bowed down she sate in her desolation ; 
and, if she dared not with her lips to upbraid the sove- 
reign arbiter of man's destiny, her heart murmured 
rebelliously within her. From its deep and secret 
recesses there arose no echo to the pious ejaculation— 
" Thy will be done ! " 

Thick darkness overshadowed her stricken spirit To 
her, ^< weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable were all the 
uses of this world '^ — for her beloved and beautiful child 
was no more a dweller therein : so she wept, and refused 
to be comforted, because '* he was not J* 

An aged and a holy man (for such he seemed) now 
approached her, and mildly exhorted her to submission; 
but, for a while, she heard him as though she heard him 
not, for her faculties appeared benumbed with excess of 
grief. ^* Daughter ! ^ said he, at length, in a severity 
of tone which roused her attention, '* tell me what there 
is in life so desirable that thou shouldst wish it to be 
restored to one concerning whose present happiness thou 
canst entertiun no reasonable doubt ?^ 

'< Father ! — reverend &ther ! ^ she exclaimed, << ask 
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n« not snch questions ! Be not angry with me ; for 
you know not, you cannot know a mother's love. Ob, 
ny poor boy !— my beautiful — beautiful boy ! He was 
so foodj so affectionate, so innocent, so full of pro- 
mise — " 

** Aye,** said the venerable comforter, " of promise 
which might never have been fulfilled. Nay, had he 
liyed, perchance thou mightest have found cause to make 
thee curse the hour of his birth." 

'* God forgive thee, for thy foul slander, old man ! ^ — 
cried the indignant mother. <^ Thou torturest me to the 
Qttennost ! — prithee, leave me to my tears I *' 

^ Hear me, daughter ! " said the aged man : ^^ it is 
poflsible yet for Him, in whose hands are the issues of 
life and death, to restore unto thee thy son ! but '"* 

"Ha! what?" gasped the bereaved one — '* What 
sayst thou ? I Iiave had such dreams ! Methought it 
«»tW not be that he was reaUi/ gone ! But — no, no— I 
ttwhim — I clung to him till they tore me away — and 
kewas — dead!'* 

The last word was feintly breathed in a hysterical 
whisper; and, shuddering, she cowered down, and hid 
her fiice in her hands. 

'* He who gave and who took away, can also 
f^re,** said the aged visiter. *^ If it be his will, you 
JDay yet again embrace your boy. You may yet see him 
pow up to youth and manhood. But, remember ! — to 
you he owes his birth : to your disconsolate prayers and 
the means you will adopt he will owe his return to the 
^<^ld, firom which he would otherwise have escaped while 
^^noeent — ^remember that his soul is immortal^ and * watch 
^i pray ' that he ^ enter not into temptation.' ^ 

H 
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When she looked up, her venerable comforter was 
gone. 

Wild and vague were the visions which thence took 
possession of her mind; and more slowly than ever 
seemed the hours to creep, while she waited the return of 
a messenger, whom she had despatched to the distant 
church where the mortal remains of her beloved boy were 
deposited. It appeared like hoping against conviction ; 
and yet she felt that the aged man could not have meant 
to trifle with her feelings. 

** Oh, that I had been strong enough to undertake the 
journey myself! *^ she exckiimed. *^ Four days have now 
elapsed and I have no tidings ! Can they be dal- 
lying with me ? Yes ; it must be so. They mock and 
humour me ; and give way to what they deem my fancies. 
They imagine me delirious, because I choose not to 
explain the ground of my hope. Wondrous hope it is; 
and I feel it grow stronger and stronger within me. 
Ha I — what an extraordinary sensation do I experience 
at this moment ! 'Tis as though a heavy weight were 
removed from me ; and the pure air &as and cools my 
long burning forehead. Hark t Hush ! Hark I Is it pos- 
sible ? Yes, yes ! I cannot be mistaken. Those axe Hi 
little footsteps 1 Nearer — nearer they come 1 Why cannot 
I fly ? Oh I mercy ! mercy ! This is too much ! It k*«> 
it is he! Henry I Love! Bless — bless — blesidngsl 
Where— what — where have you been ? And do I again, 
indeedj embrace my own dear — dear boy ? Where hav^ 
you been ? What have they been doing to you ? '^ 

Mothers alone can comprehend the full joy of auch a 
meeting. The deep gloom which had shrouded her spirit 
fled away before that burst of light; for her son had 
hitherto been to her even as the light of her life. 
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Pale was his cheek, and his whole frame bore indica^ 
tioos of recent illness ; bat the pladd smile and unclouded 
broiF told that all suffering was at an end. The eyes 
wbicfa she had watched and seen gradually and languidly 
thBtiiig in lustre, now gleamed with a ^arkling brilliancy 
wiuch she fancied more than earthly. 

^ I cannot bear to think of what you have endured,^' 
Ae murmured, seeking as it were for some dark spot to 
screen her mental vision, for a moment, amid the excess 
ofhght. 

" Indeed, I have been very — very happy," said the 
Gttle boy : ** happier than ever I was before. It was 
We,** (and he placed his hand on his heart,) ^^ here that 
1 felt happiness. I had no wants, as you know I always 
wed to have. I did not even want to come back to 
y^u) and yet, I remember thinking you would come to 
me." 

^' Those were dreams, my sweet one,'^said the mother: 
** but we are now together again, and will part no more.^ 

^ I am very glad to see you again, mamma," said the 
fitde fellow, ^^ indeed I am : but I hope you will let me 
go back again to the place I came from. You must come 
ind see me there. So many other children are there, and 
^ » good, that I am sure you cannot help loving them 
m muck as you do me : and I shan't be at all jealous, for 
I We them all as well as I love myself.^ 

^ Oh ! my dear, dear boy ! " exclaimed his mother, 
''indeed, indeed, I cannot part with you. You mutt 
'wnaio with mey 

Then the child, for the first time since his return, 
i<H)ked sad ; but, perceiving his mother in tears, and 
remembering all her past kindness, he threw his arms 
n>Qnd her neck and laid his face on her bosom. And there 

h2 
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forgetfulness seemed to come over him, for, after a few 
faint sobs, he sank to sleep, and thus appeared tacitly to 
have resigned himself unto her will. 

Yet afterwards, during the time that he continued a 
child, he would frequently speak of that place and of the 
good children he had left ; and would sometimes express 
a wish to go to them. But on these occasions his mother 
always wept ; so, as he loved her, he learnt to forbear 
mentioning what appeared to distress her. And then, 
as he grew older, many other things engaged his atten- 
tion, and at last won his affections so completely, as to 
banish all thoughts of any other happiness than that 
which he could derive from their enjoyment. 

Thus, like other children, he grew up with many 
faults; but the fond mother perceived them not, for 
unbridled affection seeks only for reasons to justify its 
own blind partiality. 

She beheld him grow in stature and in strength, and 
her heart glowed within her as she gazed upon his ex- 
pressive countenance; and wondrous visions of his future 
•course 6ame over her with a power as though revealed 
by the tongue of prophecy. 

Pleasant, inexpressibly pleasant, were those dreams, 
and for a while no speck appeared to dim the horizon of 
her cloudless sky. All with her was joy, and gratitude, 
and peace, and love. 

Then, o'er the spirit of such dreams a change was 
wrought, by complaints of her son's conduct at school ; 
but these she contrived to think lightly of, by attributing 
them to misrepresentation or envy. He amU not, she 
affirmed, be guilty of ^vha,t was laid to his charge. She 
was sure he could not It was not in his nature. 

Alas ! tlus nature, once so comparatively innocent 
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now seemed entirely changed. His return beneath the 

pvental roof, was the ccmimencement of a series of severe 

trials for his devoted mother. Yet even when driven by 

lu8 frowardness and disobedience to weep alone, she 

would look back to the past, and toould believe that his 

leart was uncontaminated, and that his odd " behaviour*' 

arose only from the thoughtlessness of his age. That he 

loFed her, and would do anything for her, she still felt 

confident ; that was a point which she could not give up, 

eren when, from repeated acts of unkindness, she felt as 

tkongh her heart was bleeding. 

During his transition from puerility to early manhood, 
she seemed to have grown prematurely aged. The 
course of his pleasures and pursuits were away from her, 
and when they met, their meetings were no longer like 
those of a mother and her dear son, though they still 
continued to use those terms. 

Now his father was gone, and he was an only son, 
looking forward with eager desire for the day when he 
should be of age, — a day which his mother had formerly 
believed would be the crowning glory of her life. More 
than once had she fervently breathed a prayer that she 
might see that day, and then " depart in peace." 

The old hall of his ancestors rang with loud peals of 
laughter, and shouts of mirth and revelry, and, when they 
died away, the melodies of many sweet voices arose, float- 
ing successively in the air. Then, dark and tempestuous, 
the night came on, as though striving to draw its curtain 
over and quell the festive scene ; but the ancient edifice 
kindled into a blaze of light, and from within flung the 
shadows of its fontastic tracery outward, as in mockery, 
upon the earth. Long and unceasingly played the merry 
music, and sylph-like and graceful forms passed gajly to 
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and fro. The heir, the only and beloved son, the lord of 
the feast, moved amid smiling and lovely countenances^ 
and bright and speaking eyes met his at every turn. 
For manly beauty and polished ease none of the multi- 
tude might compare with him ; and tlie looks of many 
mothers seemed to say that they envied her to whom he 
owed his birth. 

Yet she, tlie fond and doting parent, sat alone, and her 
heart was fiill, but not with joy : for he had spoken 
harshly, very harshly to her ; and had expressed his wish, 
now a command, that she should seek a humbler home 
elsewhere. 

So she went her way, breathing fervent prayers for 
his welfare, and invoking blessings on his head ; and, in 
solitude, she dreamed strange dreams for his future 
happiness, till one, on which she had scarcely dared to 
dwell, appeared likely to be realised. 

There was a lovely girl whom she had known firom 
earliest childhood, meek, and modest, and affectionate, 
and most beautiful. Too delicate a flower would she 
have seemed, in all eyes save those of a mother, to 
be transplanted to the dwelling of that boisterous, head* 
strong, and ungoverned youth. But the fond mother 
said, ^' Even as when David played before Saul, so shall 
her presence and the melody of her voice cause the evil 
spirit to flee away from my son ; for I know that his 
heart is good, though he hath erred by associating him- 
self with evil-doers.*^ 

Again the ancient hall resounded with the voices of 
mirth, and she, the mother, was there, rejoicing in the 
joy of her son, and gazing with unutterable rapture upon 
the angelic features of his bride. 

Rapidly then seemed time to pass away; and then 
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mysterious whisperings were heard, and strange rumours 
were afloat, that all went not well with the young 
couple. And the colour faded away from the cheek of 
the bride ; &int and fainter still became the sweet smile 
upon her lips. Yet she complained not; but seemed 
resolute to endure in silence, even to heart-breaking. 

Then the son came to the mother and told her strange 
tales, which she understood not, concerning his wants 
and disappointments. And he spake not harshly as here* 
tofore, but with much kindness, and saluted her with great 
apparent respect and affection. So she gave him all that 
she possessed, save a small pittance, over which she had no 
power, and he went his way well pleased, whilst she 
rejoiced in the belief that he still loved her. But from 
that time he became yet more estranged from her, 
almost as though he had forgotten her existence. Then 
her heart withered and sank within her, and, in her lone- 
liness and desolation, she brooded over the past, and was 
tortured by many appre)iensions of coming evil which 
should be&l him ; so she wept and prayed for him alter- 
nately, and ^* sharper than the serpent's tooth " can inflict 
were the pangs that she endured. At the mention of 
his name she trembled and grew pale ; for it was not 
hidden from her, that when they spake of him, they were 
wont to speak not as a mother wished that men should 
speak of her son. Therefore, her strength waned away, 
and her steps were feeble as she walked, stooping, and 
with her eyes bent upon the ground. 

Then from that ancient hall there came a funeral cry, 
for the conqueror Death had passed through and smitten 
its fairest flower. The mourning honours that are 
bought attended her to tlie tomb, whilst unpurchased 
tears were shed by all around, save him for whom she 
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had lived, and from whose harsh treatment it was said 
she had died. But more than all, his mother mourned, 
and writhed and groaned in spirit ; for it .seemed to her 
as though his guardian angel had fled away from the 
presence of her son. 

Then, to the door from whence the sable nodding 
plumes had but lately moved slowly away, there came a 
bridal train. And the bride walked haughtily, adorned 
with jewels, and much gold and costly pearls; and at her 
coming, the aged servants drew back, and sighed, remem- 
bering her who was gone. And much feasting and 
revelry followed, whereat the bride and bridegroom 
appeared as if striving to convince others that they were 
happy. 

But the mother remained in her solitude, and felt that 
her son had contracted a marriage of necessity, not of 
love. 

No more at intervals only did the ancient hall resound 
with the voices of merry-making. It was now a scene 
of continued riot and extravagance* The debauchee, 
the glutton, the drunkard, the spendthrift, and the needy, 
crafty gambler, there found admittance and welcome. 
All was wasteful prodigality ; and fierce and angry diS" 
putes were ever arising among them ; and bacchanalian 
and fiend-like were their orgies. 

And with them and thus the son ran his mad career, 
till ^^ poverty came upon him as an armed man," and 
thrust him forth from the house of his ancestors, which 
passed into the hands of another. 

** Come and dwell with me, my dear Henry," said the 
mother, for her heart yearned towards him. << Come and 
dwell with me, my son, and let us be together, as in the 
days long past.^' But he laughed her to scorn, and 
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answered her harshly, and upbraided her even for her 
former generosity to himself, by which she had put it 
out of her power to render him present assistance. 

Yet she blessed him as be turned away from her, and 
her prayers followed him in his downward course. But 
she knew not whither he went ; for the cloud of mystery 
covered his footsteps, so that they could not be traced. 

Fearful were the visions which thence haunted her 
imagination, and brief and startling appeared her slum- 
bers. Terror held possession of her soul, and in her 
agony she prayed for forgetfulness. 

A dreary interval of deep gloom succeeded, and amid 
the confused and rolling darkness, it seemed to her, ever 
and anon, that hideous and shadowy figures were moving 
to and fro, gibbering and mocking at her. And it was 
imprinted upon her mind that they were evil spirits 
seeking the destruction of her son, whose image ap* 
peared ever among them in their fearful transit. 

Then to her lone and humble dwelling came the figure 
of an old and greyheaded man. His form was bowed 
with age, and his knees smote together ; but the burden 
of years pressed not so heavily upon him as the weight 
upon his hearty for he was the bearer of evil tidings. 

And the mother knew him for one who had served 
her long and faithfully in the pleasant times that were 
never to return ; and with her scanty fare she made him 
welcome, and commanded him to be seated in her 
presence. 

So the old man, from very weakness, sank down into 
a chair, covered his face with his hands and wept 

And when he was somewhat recovered, he told her 
many things of her son ; but there were others which 
he revealed not, for the words clung to the roof of his 
mouth* 
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Then they went away together, and journeyed feu*, 
taking no rest, till they came to a great city; and it 
seemed to her that the eyes of the multitude were upon 
her, and her heart smote her that she had dared to 
murmur at the past, for now she knew what it was to be 
ashamed. 

Few, save a mother, could have recognised the squalid 
prisoner, loaded with chains, and, as a wild beast caught 
in the snare, looking vengeace and defiance on all who 
approached. Could that be tlie man who so lately stood 
" the centre of the glittering throng ? "^ Could that 
hardened criminal have been once in very deed tlie beau- 
tiful and innocent boy whose thoughts and sighs were for 
heaven alone as he hung upon his mother's neck ? 

And now she bowed herself before him in tears, and 
besought him to repent ; but he answered her roughly, 
and the harshness she had borne from him before appeared 
as mildness compared with the fierceness of his des- 
peration. Yet she abstained not from her purpose, but 
took his right hand, and after pressing it to her heart, 
would have raised it to her lips ; but the thought that it 
was stained with the blood of a fellow-creature came 
over her with resistless power, and she let it fall with a 
convulsive shudder. 

Then she went to and fro in the great city, seeking 
good counsel. And the aged man brought unto her the 
savings of his earlier years, and would not be refused. 
So they mourned and strove together for tlie delivery 
of him who spurned them from his presence. 

And now, in the midst of a crowded hall, he appeared^ 
arraigned for murder. Stern, terrible, and vindictive 
was his aspect, as though he felt his degradation, but not 
his crime. The mother wondered at her own strength, 
for though the sound of voices fell at times upon her 
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ears as the rushiog of waters to the drowning man, yet 
was abe sensible of the terror of all that was revealed. 
That he had indeed associated with the violent, and 
taken his place among the workers of iniquity, appeared 
too clear. But there was hope of life, for there had been 
provocation, and angry words had passed, amid scenes 
in which she once deemed that no son of hers could ever 
be a participator. Once only she caught his eye ; but 
lie withdrew his glance hurriedly, as from some hated 
and loathsome object A keen pang shot through her 
lieart, yet she continued to gaze upon his altered coun- 
tenance with unutterable sympathy, and still he was most 
dear to her ; — for was he not still her son ? 

Anon there was a thrilling pause. Deep and breath- 
less silence hung over the multitude, and, thereat, the 
stubbornness of his spirit appeared to be shaken, for 
Jarge drops gathered, clustering, upon his forehead, and 
i^oUed over his pallid cheek. And the mother felt as 
though they were drops of blood oozing from her own 
lieart; yet was she supported to endure, and sat mute 
and motionless, like a sculptured statue among the tombs. 
And, as she listened, the silence was broken with con- 
fused sounds, which gradually died away. Then a voice 
spake, and, to her, seemed as a voice from heaven, for it 
proclaimed that the law required not the blood of her 
first-born. And she heard no more, for the aged man 
<suiie and hurried her away, and, for a time afterwards, 
Iter spirit was rapt in the clouds of forgetfulness. 

And, as she lay upon her bed, it seemed to her as 
though a flash of lightning startled her from a trance ; 
*^d she cried out, " Where is my son ? " 

And, at the sound of her voice, the curtain was with- 
'^wn by an aged female, who had been the dear friend 
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and companion of her early youth. Mild, Tenerable, 
and compassionate was her aspect ; and she spake low and 
soothingly, as one seeking to pour balm into a wounded 
spirit. But, when the mother ceased not to implore that 
she might behold her son, she threw herself upon her 
neck and wept. 

Then her faithful greyheaded servant drew near, bring* 
ing with him a holy man ; and they both fell upon their 
knees by her bedside, and the holy man prayed aloud. 
And, as he prayed, his voice became that of one in agony 
of spirit, for he prayed not only for those who were 
present and in affliction, but also for one, whom he named 
not, " whose hours were numbered."" 

Then it was revealed to the mother that the blood- 
stained right hand of her son had been engaged in 
fraudulently simulating the handwriting of another, and 
that the vengeance of the law might no longer be stayed. 
And when the holy man essayed to comfort her, his efforts 
were vain, for hope had departed and the fountains of 
tears within her were parched. 

As one stricken and scorched by a bolt from heaven, 
she sat unmoved till the remembrance came upon her of 
the time when she had wept over him, her then innocent 
and beautiful child. And she called to mind how he had 
been restored to her from the grave, and she trembled 
exceedingly, for she felt that his soul was immartaL 

Fearful was then her self-upbraiding. She implored 
and believed that, with justice, the punishment of his 
offences might fall upon her, as, by her selfish prayers, 
she had brought him back, from a state of happiness, into 
paths which had led him to destruction. 

^^ Despair not yet, daughter of affliction,*^ said the 
holy man. ^' If it be His will, who gave the . soul, to 
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receive it, even at the eleventh hour, he can torn it unto 
luinself, and it shall be changed and purified by the blood 
of Him who died for sinners; for, ^ though his sins be as 
scarlet, then shall they be wiped away.' ^ 

^^ Save him ! Save his soul ! " shrieked the agonised 
iDother, and, with the shriek it seemed to her that some- 
AiDg had given way within, and that her heart was 
broken. But it was not so. Her fiery ordeal was not 
yet complete. 

Alone, in the prison-house, she saw the condemned 
object of her affections. Wild and haggard were his 
iooks, and bitter curses were upon his lips. And when 
%iie besought him to make his peace with God, he mocked 
at her, and told her that she spake like a weak and foolish 
^iFoman, of what existed not save in her own imagination, 
for death was no more than an endless sleep. 

Then she argued with him, according to her talent, 
striving earnestly to lead him into the way of truth. 
And, as she argued, his manner became suddenly changed 
towards her, and he spake kindly, as though willing to 
be convinced if in error: so a gleam of hope shot through 
the utter darkness of her spirit. But she was all unread 
and unskilled in the evil springs and accursed doctrines 
of infidelity, of which he had taken deep and poisonous 
draughts. 

Wondrous and past belief it seemed to her that it could 
be so; but, as he spake, doubts, which she had never 
admitted before, came crowding upon her mind, and, 
though she shuddered at their intrusion, refused to depart. 
So, when he saw how it was with her, he smiled upon 
her, and embraced her, and, as her head lay upon his 
fthoulder, she dared to hope that there might be no here- 
after — no resurrection of the just or of the unjust. 
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In much and earnest aiTeetion be appeared to bend 
over her, and low and imploring was bis tone, like unto 
tbat of a young child breathing the tale of its sorrows 
into the ear of a beloved parent But the words that he 
murmured were of such fearful import that she struggled 
convulsively, and would have fallen had be not supported 
her. Yet he ceased not to importune her, but condnned, 
saying, ^* Surely my beloved mother cannot refuse me 
this trifling, this last request ! How often, when I was ^ 
child, have you given me a soothing potion that I might 
be spared from pain ! Have you not blessed yourself when 
you have seen its genial influence cast oblivion over my 
senses and beheld me sleeping ? And even so will yoa 
now, my dearest mother, when you have saved me from 
the unutterable agony of public disgrace and ignominy 
to which I am doomed, without hope of reprieve. Yes^ 
you will — you will ! If ever you really loved me, you will. 
You will, as formerly, lull your suffering child to rest, and 
his slumber will be sweet and sound. Rest assured tbat 
I shall be troubled with no dreams of the future or the 
past." 

" Oh, Henry ! — my son ! — my son ! ^ — she gasped, 
** would that such were my belief ! But oh ! Forgive 
me, heaven ! I know not what I say. Henry, my sofii 
believe it not ! There is — there is a God ! — and oh f — 
pray — pray-^pray to Htm, I beseech you ! ** 

" Woman ! " he exclaimed, ** you know not what yon 
say ! Leave these foolish fancies to the priests, who are 
paid for upholding them, and go hence, and bring ne 
what I have asked. They will admit you unquestioned 
and unsuspected, for you are my mother, my oldest and 
dearest, and now my only friend.^ 

And with many kind words he continued to entreat 
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^T, till she lifted up her head, and, looking mournfully 
upon IiiiD, murmured, with quivering lips, *^ I would die 
for thee, my son, but this I dare not — cannot do.^ 

Then his countenance fell and became darkened towards 
kr ; and it seemed to her that his eyes were of flame as 
be thrust her from him, and in the rage and bitterness of 
htt despair he cursed her. And she fell upon the ground, 
iixl, for a time, life seemed to have departed from her* 

The door of the cell was open, and the darkness of the 
prison-house broken by a gleam of dayKght from a dis* 
tiDoe. A deep-toned knell thrilled through her frame, 
ind its vibrations yet played upon the air, when she felt 
iai she was alone. " Spare him ! — spare him ! " — she 
shrieked, rushing toward the light. ^^ Save him ! — spare 
him ! My son ! — my son ! " And the many-vaulted 
chambers of the dreary mansion re-echoed the forlorn 
cry, as if in mockery. 

Then with fiUtering and unequal steps she hurried 
onward, and it seemed as though she had been supported 
by some supernatural agency, for she knew not whither 
she went, but was, as it were, borne along into the glare 
of day. 

And there appeared a great multitude assembled below 
ber, and the £aces of all were cast upward ; yet all was 
^ent, save the tolling of that deep-toned knell. Again 
ite awful sound smote and reverberated throughout the 
''unoBt recesses of her heart Yet she cried not out in 
b^f ^oy, for the power of utterance was gone from 
ber. Neither could she move any more to approach 
Awards her son, but she glared upon him as he stood 
before her. 

And, as she gazed, she beheld that he stood apart from 
^6 rest, and a holy man approached him and entreated 
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him mildly : but he turned impatiently away, and refused 
to listen to the words of truth. So the holy man with- 
drew, and again he who was to suffer was alone for 
a brief space, until others came and gathered round him. 
And their intention towards him was plain, for they laid 
their hands upon him. 

Then the mother struggled to move onward, and 
strove to lift up her voice ; but all remained without 
motion and silent, save the tolling of the deep-toned bell 
swaying heavily*through the air. 

Then there came a low rustling sound, as of the faint 
and vain resistance of some weak one against the mighty. 
And she beheld the group before her move slowly, 
bearing away her son. 

They moved but a few steps. A film came over her 
eyes, and it seemed as if many fearful things and con- 
fused noises were floating around her ; and she shuddered, 
and, uttering one piercing shriek, was released from her 
mental torture. For these things, which she had seen 
with the eye of her mind, and believed to be real^ were 
not so. 

In the dead of night, when darkness brooded over the 
earth, and the utter forgetfulness of sleep was upon the 
many, a vision had passed before her, and it was given to 
her in mercy. As that wild piercing cry burst from her 
lips, she awoke, and though she trembled exceedingly, 
warm was the gush of gratitude which pervaded her 
heart, as she felt that the spirit of her young and innoceni 
son had been snatched away from trial and temptation 
and the day of wrath. 

Then she arose from her couch and prayed, and gave 
thanks and praises to Him who doeth all things well, and 
whose Providence erreth not, though his path be hid 
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among thick clouds and in deep waters. And as she 
prayed, the exceeding bitterness of her grief passed 
away, and her spirit became chastened within her. So 
she bowed her head meekly, as one who hath received 
instruction, and was e nabled, with heart and voice, to 
say, " Thy will be done ! " 
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BT VISCOUNT NEWARK. 

What art thou, that understandest 

Better, her I love, than I ? 
Ever present— >and commandest 

Every rhyme that lovers try ? 

What art thou, that glancing near me, 
Armed for conquest ** here below,** 

Shewest (why then should I fear me ?) 
Cupid's string— without his bow ? 

What art thou, that only rovest 

To and fro, within the yard ? 
While, amid the dance thou lovest. 

Step of thine is never heard ! 

Fairy phantom I I have spied thee I 
Vainly would thy mistress hide thee ! 
Thou art robed in snowy white, — 
Though oft 'tis black, that meets the sight. 

Thou art light, and thorough bred« — 
Yet dost walk, with measured tread — 
Thou art ne*er a moment still, — 
Yet dost hali—if I rhyme ill !— 

ANSW8R. 

'Tia — it must be ! * Ob the foot, 
Lovers rhyme in, to their lute — 
*Ti8 the foot f at ZoiTs pleasure. 
That makes, or gaily treads, the measure ! 
•Tis the foot— of her I love — 
Or — way foot that rhymes to — dove / 

I 



GENEALOCilCAL MEMOIR OP LADT- 
CAROHNE CAPEL. 

Lady Caroline Capel is daughter of die hts Dlii 
of St. Albau's, and wife of Arthur Algcmtm Cip^ Slf* 
nephew of the present Earl of Essex. 

Tlie noble family of Capel, Earls of EsMi^ derirMtftpH 
Sir Richard Capei, who was Chief Justice of Injbpid 
in the year 1260, and whose ancestors were for taamf 
ages lords of the manor of Capel, in the county of SoHk. 
In thercignof Henry VII., his descendant, ISr William 
Capel, settled in London, and, becoming rich by me* 
cessful trade, served, in 14i)3, tlie office of Lord Mayor* 
and sat ;ii Parliainciit as one of the representatives of the 
City. Refusing to accede to the exactions of Empson 
and Dudley, the well-known extortioners of Henry VII., 
tliis gentleman was eommitted to the Tower, but released 
soon after at the monarch's deadi. Sir William died 
possessed of immense wealth, 6t]i Sept. 1515. By his 
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wife, Margaret, daughter of Sir Thomas Arundel, of 
LanherD, in Cornwall, he left an only son and successor. 

Sir Giles Capel, who received the honour of knight- 
hood for the valour he displayed at the siege of Terouenne, 
and Toumay, and at the action of Guinegate, commonly 
called the " Battle of the Spurs.'' The lineal decendant 
of this Sir Giles was the celebrated 

Arthur Capel, son of Sir Henry Capel, Knight, by 
Theodosia, sister of Edward Lord Montagu. Early in 
life, this gentleman was remarkable for his piety, hospi- 
tality, and charity to the poor. In 1640, he was elected 
member of Parliament for Hertfordshire, and at first op- 
posed the Court, but, alarmed at the violent measures of 
the Commons, he soon after became a staunch Royalist. 
For this change of opinion, he was, in 1641, advanced to 
the peerage by the title of Baron Capel, of Hadham. 
Upon tlie breaking out of the civil war. Lord Capel 
raised at his own cost some troops of horse in defence of 
the King, and, at their head, behaved most gallantly in 
the many skirmishes and battles which ensued ; nor did 
he retire from the field, until the armies of the unhappy 
Charles were totally dispersed, his garrisons lost, and his 
person imprisoned. In 1647 Lord Capel returned to his 
manor of Hadham, in Hertfordshire, but, the following 
year, having resolved to make one effort more in favour 
of the Crown, he shut himself up with the Earl of Nor- 
wich, and Sir Charles Lucas, and a body of 4,000 men, 
in the city of Colchester, where he sustained a memorable 
siege. Having held out against the Parliamentary army 
from the 12th of June to the 28 th of August, he was at 
last compelled to surrender at discretion, and was himself 
committed to the Tower, whence he contrived to escape. 
But a strict search being made after him, and a hundred 

i2 
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pounds offered for his re-capture, he was, through die 
treachery of a waterman, discovered and apprehended at 
Lambeth, and re-committed. On the 6th March, 1649, 
he was arraigned before the High Court of Justice in 
Westminster Hall, was condemned, and three days after- 
wards suffered decapitation in Old Palace Yard. By his 
wife, Elizabeth, daughter and heir of Sir Chai'les Mor- 
rison, Knight, of Cashiobury in Watford, Hertfordshire, 
Lord Capel left, with other issue, a son and successor, 

Arthur, second Lord Capel, who at the Restoration 
was created Viscount Maiden, and Earl of Essex. In 
1672, this nobleman was appointed Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, which high office he filled to the general satis- 
faction of all parties in that kingdom. In 1679 he was 
constituted Chief Commissioner of the Treasury. Owing, 
however, to his subsequent connection with the Duke of 
Monmouth, Lord Russell, and Algernon Sidney, he be- 
came so obnoxious to the Court, that he was struck off 
the list of Privy Councillors. In 1682, he was accused 
by Lord Howard, of Escrick, of being concerned in the 
Rye House, or Fanatic Plot, and committed to the 
Tower, where soon after he was discovered in his cham- 
ber with his throat cut. The coroner^s jury gave their 
verdict that he had committed^Zo de se, but it was then, 
and has since been thought, that he was murdered by his 
vcUet de chambre^ Paul Bameny, a Frenchman. The 
Earl had espoused Elizabeth, daughter of Algernon 
Percy, Earl of Northumberland, and was succeeded by 
his eldest son, 

Algernon, second Earl. This noblemui was an 
officer in the army, and served in Flanders under King 
William. In the reign of Queen Anne he was constable 
of the Tower, a lieutenant-general, and colonel of the 
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fourth regiment of dragoons. His lordship died in 1710, 
leaving by his wife, Mary, eldest daughter of William, 
£ari of Portland, a son and successor, 

William, third Earl, who was in 1731 appointed am- 
bassador at the court of Turin, and installed a Knight of 
tie Garter. He married twice, first Jane, daughter of 
Henry Hyde, first Earl of Clarendon, and secondly, 
Mary, daughter of Wriothesly, second Duke of Bedford. 
By the latter he had a son and successor, 

William Anne, fourth Earl, born 7th October, 1732. 
This nobleman (who died 5th March, 1799) married, 
first, Frances, daughter and co-heiress of Sir Charles 
Hanbury Williams, K.B., and grand-daughter mater- 
nally of Thomas, Earl of Coningsby, by whom (who died 
in 1759) he had, with other issue, George Capel 
Coningsby, fifth and present Earl of Essex, who, on in- 
citing the estates of his grandmother, assumed the 
surname of Coningsby. The late Earl espoused, secondly, 
Harriett, daughter of Colonel Thomas Bladen, by whom 
(who died in 1821) he had, with other issue, an eldest son, 
John Thomas, born 2nd March, 1769, who married 
the Lady Caroline Paget, daughter of Henry, first Earl 
ofUxbridge, and died 5th March, 1819, leaving issue, 
Arthur Algernon, of whom presently. 
Algernon Henry Champagne, captain R. N., born 
23rd October, 1807, married 10th December, 
1832, Caroline, second daughter of Admiral Sir 
Charles Paget, K.C.B. 
Horatio, born Ist November, 1808. 
Adolphus, born in June, 1813. 
Harriet Jane, married to David Parry Okeden, of 
More Crichell, county of Dorset, Esq., and died 
24th June, 1819. 
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Caroline, died young. 

Georgiana, married first to Ralph Smith, of Gay- 
brook, county of Northampton, Esq,, and secondly, 
to Pierce O'Bryen Butler, of Dunboyne Castle, 
county Meath, Esq. 
Maria, married to the Marquess Marius d'Elspinasse 

de Fontenelle. 
Jane. 
Louisa Anne, married to Count Auguste de 

Fontenelle. 
Mary. 
Amelia. 
Arthur Algernon Capel, Esq., the eldest son 
and heir-presumptive to the Earldom of Essex, born 27th 
January, 1803, wedded, on the 14th July, 1825, the 
Lady Caroline Janetta Bead clerk, third daughter 
of William, eighth Duke of St. Alban'^s, and has issue, 
Arthur de Vere, born 22nd July, 1826, Reginald 
Algernon, born Srd October, 1830, Alfred, born 28th. 
March, 1832, Adela Caroline Harriet 
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THE LANGUAGE OF GEMS. 

BY FRANCK8 OSGOOD. 

Fa IK Flora of late has become such a blue, 

She has sent all her pretty dumb children to school ; 

And though strange it may seem, what I tell you is true, 
Already theyVe learned French and English by rule. 

Bud, blossom, and leaf, haTe been gifted with speech, 
And eloquent lips breathing love in each tone. 

Delighting such beautiful pupils to teach, 
Hare lent them a language as sweet as their own. 

No more is the nightingale's serenade heard ; 

For Flora exclaims, as she flies through her bowers, 
'* It is softer than warble of fairy or bird ! 

Tis the music of unU — the sweet language of flowers I *' 

No longer the lover impassioned bestows 
The pearl or the ruby ; — in Hope*s sunny hours 

He twines for his maiden a myrtle and rose — 
'Tis the echo of Love, the pure language of flowers. 

But the pearl and the ruby are sadly dismayed ; 

I saw a fair girl lay them lightly aside, 
And blushingly wreathe, in her hair's simple braid. 

The white orange flower that betrayed her a bride ; 

And I fancied I heard the poor jewels bewail, 
At least they changed countetianee strangely, I'm sure ; 

For the pearl blushed with shame, and the ruby turned pale 
Indeed 'twas too much for a ttone to endure. 
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And I who had ever a passion for gems. 

From the diamond* s star-smile to the raby*s deep flame ; 
And who envy Kings only their bright diadems, 

Resolved to defend them from undeserved shame. 

What are jewels but flowers that never decay, 

With a glow and a glory unfading as fair ? 
And why should not they speak their minds if they may ? 

There are '* sermons in stones,** as all sages declare. 

And a wild '* tongue of flame '* wags in some of them too, 
That would talk if you'd let it — so listen awhile ; 

They*ve a world of rich meaning in every bright hue — 
A ray of pure knowledge in each sunny smile. 

Then turn to the blossoms that never decay, — 

Let the learned flowers talk to themselves on their stems. 

Or prattle away with each other to-day ; — 
And listen with me to the Language of Gems. 

The Diamond emblem of Genius would seem. 

In its glance, like the lightning, wild, fitful, divine — 
Its point that can pierce, with a meteor-gleam. 

Its myriad colours— its shadow and shine. 

And more in that magic, so dasxling and strange. 
Let it steal from Apollo but one sunny ray. 

It will beam back a thousand that deepen and change, 
Till you'd fancy a rainbow within it at play. 

Fair Truth's azure eyes, that were lighted in heaven. 
Have brought to the Sapphire their smile from above. 

And the rich glowing ray of the Ruby is given. 
To tell as it blushes of passionate Love. 

The Chrysolite, clouded, and gloomy, and cold. 
Its dye from the dark brow of Jealousy steals, 

But bright in the Crystal's fair face we behold 
The image of Candour that nothing conceals. 

Young Hope, like the spring, in her mantle of green, 
Comes robed in that colour, soft, pleasant and tender. 

And lends to the Emerald light so serene, 
That the eye never wearies of watching its splendour. 
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-^e roiy Cornelian resemblet the flnsh 

That faintly illnmines a beaudfdl face, 
-^nd well in its lovely and tremtdouB blnsh 

May Fancy the emblem of Modesty trace. 

^Iiile Joy's golden smile in the Topaz is glowing, 

And Parity dwells in the delicate Pearl, 
llie Opal each moment new semblances showing, 

May shine on the breast of some changeable girL 

Serene as the Turquoise, Content erer calm, 

In her pure heart reflects heaven's fairest hue bright, 

'While Beauty exulting in Youth's sunny charm, 
Beholds in the Beryl her image of light. 

To the beaming Carbuncle, whose ray nerer dies. 

The rare gift of shining in darkness is given. 
So Faith, with her fervent and shadowless eyes. 

Looks up, through Earth's night-time of trouble, to Heaven. 

There's a stone — the Asbestos — that, flung in the flame. 
Unsullied comes forth with a colour more pure, 

Thus shall Virtue, the victim of sorrow and shame. 
Refined by the trial, for ever endure. 

Resplendent in purple, the Amethyst sparkling, 
On Pride's flowing garments may haughtily glow, 

While Jety the lone mourning-gem, shadowed and darkling. 
And full of sad eloquence, whispers of Woe. 

But thousands are burning beneath the dark wave, 
As stars through the tempest-cloud tremblingly smile, 

Or wasting their wealth in some desolate cave, 
And talking perchance like the rest all the while. 

Then wreathe of the blossoms that never decay, 

A chaplet, dear maiden, that fair brow above. 
But within, wear their prototypes, purer than they. 

Faith — Hope — ^Truth and Innocence — Modesty — Love. 

And while in each jewel a lesson you see, 
While one smiles approval— another condemns, 
Vm sure you will listen, delighted with me, 
To a language so true as the language of Gems ! 
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HORACE LESLIE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF THE *' ISLAND BRIOE.** 

When we have just put off the trammels of childhood* 
and look abroad into the busy world from the distant 
eminence, every thing seems invested with the freshness 
and beauty of paradise. There appears every where 
before us but one attractive and bland prospect. All 
that is rugged lies softened in the distance ; all that is 
repulsive is so blended with the beautiful as to escape 
the careless scrutiny of the young and ardent enthusiast 
The fair valley smiles, and the mountain towers sublime, 
but the treacherous bog may stagnate within the one, 
and the grim precipice yawn behind the other. Thus, 
to the unpractised perceptions of the young, all objects 
are magnified or diminished according to the bias of their 
hopes, their prejudices, or their passions. They are 
either steeped in the hues of beauty, or curtailed of their 
unsightly proportions, by that prismatic and microscopic 
influence which the feelings so frequently communicate 
to the mind, when they bring it into a blind subserviency 
to their rash and unchecked impulses. Female beauty, 
to die distempered fancy of the young, is almost every 
where blotless. As in the calenture, the eye is cheated 
by the imagination. Time, however, so strengthens the 
discriminating faculty, that we soon distinguish qpots 
through the brightness, and discover to our vexation. 
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that beauty is but too often nothing more than a gloss 
cast over deformity, like a thin growth of flowery ver- 
dure over the deep and treacherous morass. As in the 
organic, so in the moral distemper, time and discipline 
alone can dispel that illusion which is the very radix of 
the disease. 

Such were the reflections of Horace Leslie, as he was 
returning from the Athenaeum on a dark cold evening in 
November. He had been but a few days from the 
country. Passing through Golden Square, his attention 
was arrested by a slight female figure lying on the step 
of a door, apparently in a state of extreme distress. She 
was clothed in a thin homely dress of printed calico. 
Her head was insecurely protected from the inclemency 
of the night by a tattered straw bonnet. Her arms and 
shoulders were entirely exposed to the rain, which now 
b^^an to drizzle in a languid but piercing shower, while 
the cold was so acute that Leslie shivered under his thick 
cloak. The night threatened to be stormy : the atmo- 
spere was thick and murky. The streets were almost 
entirely deserted, though the hour was yet early. The 
lamps emitted a dull, glimmering ray, for oil had not yet 
yielded to the radiant supremacy of gas — and their long 
line of misty, ochreous light was so completely neutral- 
ised by the density above, that the tops of the houses 
were altogether obscured. It seemed as if a vast black 
pall were banging between them and the sky, which 
excluded all view of the heavens, where the imagination 
readily represented active preparation for elemental com- 
motion. The whole firmament was one intensely opaque 
vind. The stars had withdrawn their shining, and were 
shrouded in '^ the blackness of darkness.'^ The dim, 
yellow glare of the lamps scarcely extended beyond the 
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pavement Not a sound was heard, save the occasional 
rattle of a carriage rolling through the deserted streets, 
or the hoarse tone of the drowsy watchman, as he croaked 
forth the hour, associating die most dismal ideas of catarrh 
and rheumatism. 

Leslie was extremely distressed for the sufferer, who, in 
a state of apparent stupefaction, reclined against the iron 
railing which enclosed the area of a large house, groaning 
heavily at intervals, though making no appeal to the 
casual passenger for relief. He advanced towards her, 
but she did not raise her head. Her arm, which was 
naked almost to the shoulder, was thrown backward; 
and as a large lamp immediately over the door of the house 
flung its broad steady light directly upon her, be could 
perceive at once, by its shape and whiteness, that it 
belonged to no common person. It was small and deli- 
cately rounded. The almost ethereal texture of the 
hand, and the exquisitely tapered fingers, showed at a 
glance that the limb, though apparently somewhat 
abridged of its fair proportions by disease or suffering, 
was no ordinary one. The poor creature, who had by 
this time excited Leslie's sympathy to a most painful 
degree, continued all but motionless. She appeared to 
be absorbed in one feeling of concentrated agony. 
Leslie gently took her hand ; she neither met nor re- 
coiled from the pressure. After a few momenta she 
slowly changed the position of her head, but spoke not 
He cast his eyes upon the haggard countenance now 
fully exposed to his anxious scrutiny, and immediately 
recognised in the supposed stranger, the outcast daughter 
of Lord Darlington. He was thunderstruck. His bosoA 
heaved, his heart sickened, his temples throbbed. He 
was subdued in a moment, and tears of painful sympathy 
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rolled down his cheeks. Recollections of the past rushed 
back against the struggling current of his thoughts, and 
he could scarcely repress a groan of bitter compassion, 
as he saw realised in the object before him, the dispen- 
sation of a retributive Providence. He had not ad- 
dressed her. He was closely mufBed up in a large 
wrapping cloak. He had, moreover, lately allowed his 
beard to grow upon the upper lip and beneath the chin, 
so that he was less likely, upon a superficial view, to be 
readily recognised. He did not hesitate one moment as 
to what course he should pursue : requesting a poor boy, 
who happened to pass, to call a hackney coach, he lifted 
Lady Mary Trevor into it, and ordered the coachman 
to inquire her address, and drive thither. He, in the 
mean while, mounted upon the box with the coachman, 
fearing that if he entered the coach, she might discover 
who he was, which he desired, at least for the present 
moment, to conceal from her. 

The coach at length stopped at an obscure house in 
Crown-court, Soho, when Leslie paid the fare, and fol- 
lowed his trembling charge into her miserable apartment 
— a cellar of the narrowest dimensions, paved with brick, 
cold, damp, and cheerless. She was too much exhausted 
to speaky so that Leslie assisted her in silence to a seat, 
the only one in the room, and which was an unshapely 
fragment of a butcher^s chopping-block. He had not 
yet spoken ; in fact, he was too much overpowered to 
speak, but maintained his incognito by keeping his cloak 
wrapped tightly round him. He now placed his back 
against the rough, slimy wall, and surveyed with harrow- 
ing pity the miserable abode of the daughter of a British 
peer. In one corner, on a straw mattrass, spread upon 
the damp brick floor, lay, in the agonies of death, the 
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wretched man from whom Leslie had suffered the most 
unpardonable of provocations, the foulest of wrongs. 
His face was sharp and withered, his skin discoloured 
and flaccid, his eyes glassy and bloodshot. Upon his 
cheek there was a deep red suffusion, which centred in 
one glowing spot, where the blood appeared absolutely 
to boil, it was so fixed and intense. He was in the last 
stage of consumption, lying in a narrow cellar, which 
realised a picture of the most deplorable destitudoo. 
Close by his squalid bed lay a dead infant, on which the 
mother gazed with a look of speechless agony, expressed 
only in the rapid undulations of her quivering coun- 
tenance. The tears gradually forcing their way through 
the compressed lids which closed convulsively, as if to 
prevent their flow, rolled down her hollow cheeks upon 
her heaving bosom. There was no furniture in the 
apartment besides the stool, and a window-shutter sup- 
ported on low trestles, which served instead of a table. 
The walls were covered with mildew, and large drops 
hung from the ceiling, which every now and then fell 
with an ominous plash upon the bricks beneath. There 
was about a handful of wood-ashes upon the hearth — ^for 
there was no grate — the remains of the fire that had 
been lit in the morning, to prepare the last meal for the 
two wretched inhabitants of this abode of sin and sorrow 
— the only one they had yet shared for the day. Before 
the fire-place part of an untanned dog's hide was spread 
as a substitute for a rug, while a long piece of flat rougk 
stone, placed upon its edge, served as a fender. lo one 
corner of the room were heaped together a few shrivelled 
potatoes, the only substance in the shape of food which 
had met Leslie's eye. Every thing around him exhibited 
the most complete privation. The apartment was scarcely 
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fit to be the habitation of a brute. The floor was sunk 

into numerous hollows, while the ceiling, which had 

given way in several places, displayed a most " beggarly 

account" of rotten laths and decayed rafters, through 

which the dirt, shook from the floor above, occasionally 

fell ; thus adding an additional feature of repulsiveness 

to the aspect of this dismal dwelling. 

The mattress upon which was extended the once 
gay and elegant Delmar, was torn in several places, dis- 
closing a scanty mixture of black straw and dirty wooL 
His sole covering was a tattered horse-rug, and beneath 
this he lay in the only suit of clothes which he possessed, 
wrestling with the great conqueror, Death. His neck and 
ckest were sufficiently exposed to show that he wore no 
shirt ; while his withered throat, yellow, fleshless, and 
developing the minutest anatomical structure, presented 
a sight almost appalling. The coat tliat very imperfectly 
covered the portion of his body, for which it was con- 
trived, had but one sleeve, so that the naked arm which 
lie frequently threw out of bed, during the paroxysms of 
lus sufferings, was seen by Leslie, and sufficiently indi- 
cated what the dying man must have endured. It was 
like the arm of a skeleton forced into a dead skin that 
hung loosely about it without any muscular tension, as if 
all vitality had ceased within. The utter taxation of the 
fibres were so death-like, that Leslie felt his blood curdle 
as he gazed upon it. He could not, however, help re- 
flecting upon the terrible retribution which had overtaken 
the aothor of his domestic misery — the blighter of his 
"Connubial joys ; yet the tear gathered in his eye as he 
^tnessed how signally his injuries bad been avenged by 
the unimpeachable justice of Him who cannot err. 
What a lesson he thought for the profligate ! How 
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would the seducer and adulterer tremble, could they be 
but here present and behold the terrible issue of vice ! 
Who that could anticipate the possibility of such a pun- 
ishment, would run the risk of undergoing it? Whajt 
must be the portion of that guilt which snaps 
asunder the great and moral tie by which society is held 
together, and flings into the social circle the plague-spot 
of infamy ? What, but a penalty, commensurate with 
its enormity, either here, or hereafter ! How did Leslie 
now rejoice that he had not redressed his wrongs by 
those sanguinary means, which have, nevertheless, the 
the sanction of the higher classes, and are upheld not 
only as laudable, but as the most honourable that can be 
employed, to vindicate moral injury. Those wrongs, 
had, indeed, been much more effectually redressed by 
the avenger, who, though he is ^^ mighty to save,'*' is also 
mighty to destroy. 

Lady Mary Trevor, who, since her disgrace, and con- 
sequent divorce, had taken the name of Mrs. Forrester, 
after a considerable pause which had enabled Leslie to 
observe, as has been already described, the state of utter 
destitution to which Delmar and herself were reduced, 
interrupted his reflections by inquiring with a sigh, to 
whom they were indebted for such unwonted liberality 
as had been evinced by him in visiting their miserable 
abode. 

<< We have both seen better days, sir," she said, << but 
never in our bereavement have we yet found compassioii 
until this night I have been of late a stricken Mi^anderer 
upon the highway of the world, and no one has either 
poured oil into my wounds, or consolation into my heart 
How could I expect it? You see before you a wretch, 
who deserves neither pity from the world, nor mercy from 
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lieaven. How did I wrong the worthiest of husbands, 
and the best of men ? " 

Debar gproaned deeply, raising himself at the same 
moment from his hard, flat pillow. Alas ! who but such 
can estimate the dying agonies of an adulterer, with all 
the terrible uncertainty of an eternal world in immediate 
prospect before him ! 

" Sir,** continued Mrs. Forrester, " I will not tire you 
with my history, unless you have a desire to hear it. It 
is too revolting for innocent ears, and what right have I 
to challenge the sympathies of strangers ? I perceive 
yoQ have a charitable heart, and that our state of deplor- 
able bereavement has already moved your compassion ; 
inay I therefore be permitted to ask, without incurring 
the reproach of impertinent curiosity, to whom we are 
hdebted for so much kindness ? " 
"To Horace Leslie," was the reply. 
At the name of Leslie the conscience-stricken Delmar 
started from his pillow with a look of dismay, and 
attempted to rush from the room. The exertion over- 
powered him — he fell upon the floor. Leslie tried to 
nke him, but he shrank with a look of convulsive horror 
from the touch of the man whom he had cruelly wronged. 
Mrs. Forrester had fainted, and lay insensible by the 
side of her dead infant. Leslie called in the landlady of 
the house, and, with her assistance, raised the unhappy 
Delmar, when, to his dismay, he beheld the floor deluged 
with blood. The dying man was speechless, but still 
conscious, for he shuddered instinctively in Leslie's grasp. 
His eyes however were fixed, and almost rayless ; his 
tongue protruded from his expanded jaws, whilst the 
gore continued to pour from his throat, as if discharged 
from a piston. The dews of death gathered rapidly 
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upon Lis temples; he spoke not — he moved not; the 
blood shortly ceased to flow, and only bubbled £EunUy 
through his lips ; at length his eyes suddenly dilated — 
his hands clenched, and turning one penitential and 
imploring look towards Leslie, he fell dead upon his 
miserable pallet. His appearance was spectral. In a few 
minutes the gore thickened round his mouth — his eyelids, 
which the death pang had forced apart beyond their 
natural boundary, exposed the whole of the rigid orb 
beneatli, lapped in dim unconsciousness, and glaring in 
the startling vacuity of death. It was fixed into a broad, 
lifeless, glassy stare. The jaws had fiedlen: and his 
attenuated frame, macerated to a shadow with mental 
sufiering and bodily privation, presented an appearance 
too painful to contemplate. Leslie turned as a sort of 
relief to Mrs. Forrester, then lying insensible in the 
arms of the landlady, who had by this time raised her, 
and was supporting her on her knee. 

After restoratives had been administered, the miser- 
able sufferer opened her eyes, but turned them on Leslie 
with such an expression of vacant unconsciousness, 
that it was evident reason had not returned with die 
senses. When he spoke, the sound of his voice seemed f 
for a moment, to recal her ordinary faculties, and she 
shrieked so piteously, that even the landlady, down 
whose rigid cheeks the tribute of sympathy had not 
rolled for years, wiped a tear from her eye, and confesaed 
herself overcome. Leslie desired the sufferer might be 
conveyed to a comfortable apartment, whilst he gave 
orders for the funeral of Delmar and the fruit of his 
guilty intercourse with the once lovely daughter of Lord 
Darlington. 

Mrs. Forrester was now put into a decent bed, and a 
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medical man called in, who attributed her state to the 
effect of over excitement upon a distempered frame ; at 
the same time expressing his conviction that her life was 
Dear its termination, as she exhibited every symptom of 
phthisis, doubtless imbibed during her frequently close 
attendance upon Delmar, and aggravated by her numerous 
privations. Leslie visited her daily, and saw that every 
necessary attention was paid to her. Meanwhile, tlie 
rei&aios of Delmar and the infant were decently buried. 
The injured husband was now the only support of the 
guilty wife. The law, indeed, had dissolved the connu- 
bial tie, and consequently released him from all respon- 
sibility on her account; but the feelings of a Christian 
prompted him to take care that tlie remainder of her 
melancholy journey to that silent land, where all things 
^e forgotten, should be as undisturbed as his best efforts 
Wuld render it He had her therefore removed to more 
f^ctable lodgings, where she might receive all that 
human <* appliances and means" could furnish, in order 
^ die might pass with as little suffering as possible, to 
that << still and populous city,'* which we must all finally 
inhabit 

Leslie had been informed by the landlady of the house 
in Crown Court, that the life which the guilty Mrs. For- 
r^ter had led with the still more guilty Delmar, was 
iniaerable in the extreme. He was tormented by such 
^ incurable jealousy, that he could not bear her to be a 
inomentfrom his sight; and though he left her day after 
^Y to indulge his own besotted propensities, it was only 
^ reproach her with the greater bitterness at his return. 
He professed the most ardent attachment towards her; it 
^as, however, the passion of frenzy — the morbid love of 

^ distempered mind —not the tender attachment cherished 

k2 
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by the heart, aiid directed by the reason. He would 
often tax her with infidelity ; in fact, he suspected her of 
the basest attachments. His conduct was, at times, so 
outrageous, that during the paroxysm of his ferocious 
jealousy, he has struck her insensible to the earth. He 
had even threatened her life, and on one occasion actually 
attempted to stab her. This recital, painful as it was, 
Leslie listened to with the most agonising interest, nor 
could he forbear offering up a silent prayer to heaven for 
the guilty soul which had so lately gone to its reckoning, 
and for that no less guilty soul also about to receive its 
final summons. 

Mrs. Forrester soon recovered her reason, but her 
peace of mind was gone, and it was evident to every one 
that she had but a short time to make her peace with 
heaven. Leslie was indefatigable in his attentions to the 
sufferer. He procured for her the best advice which the 
metropolis afforded. But she daily declined, and very 
soon became sensible that her recovery was hopeless. 
Her spirits languished ; nor did she reflect upon the near 
approach of death without many a fearful presentiment. 
Several days elapsed before she could encounter the 
presence of Leslie; but after a while, his unremitting 
attentions and tender anxiety overcame her reluctance, 
and so reconciled her to his presence, that it became her 
sole consolation. He not only never reproached her, bat 
never even referred, by the most indefinite allusion, to 
the past He sent to her family a touching account of 
her situation ; his letter was not answered. He called 
to make the communication in person, but was denied 
admittance. He returned to Mrs. Forrester, and stated 
as delicately as he could, the fruitless result of his iqppli-^ 
cation to her unnatural parents. 
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''Had he,^ she replied, <<who had such just cause, 

been 80 unfeelingly obdurate, what must have become 

of me? Leslie (for your kindness emboldens me again 

to address you by that familiar name), you know not — 

you never can know how amply you have been avenged, 

and how fully I have paid the penalty of dishonour. The 

scorpion sting of remorse has rankled in my heart, while 

the irruption of maddening thought has at the same 

moment convulsed my brain; and during the dreadful 

conflict of these unappeasable agents of evil, the ^ troubled 

waters' of guilt, foul with all their horrible pollutions, 

have been boiling in my distracted soul. Oh ! I have 

been all but mad. I have passed my days in horror and 

my nights in agony. My dreams have been thorns in 

my pillow — my waking thoughts daggers in my bosom. 

^e loss of reason would have been a relief to me ; but, 

^ ! no such relief was mine. My consciousness was 

^keenly alive to the dreadful reality of my condition, 

to be for one moment deluded. I could not lose sight 

of it for an instant — not even in my slumbers. I had no 

prospect but misery ; and how terribly has this prospect 

been realised ! I had nothing to hope — nothing to live 

for; and yet I dared not die. I was the veriest coward 

that ever shrank under the lash of conscience. There 

Was a blot upon my spirit which I felt to be too vile for 

beaven, though the tortures of hell would have been 

almost a release from what I sometimes endured; but 

I had not the daring to run the risk of encountering them. 

I have often fancied that I could see my name written, in 

blazing characters, upon the fiery record where the names 

of the outcasts from heaven are enrolled, as doomed to 

everlasting horrors. How frequently have I endeavoured 

to persuade myself that I was frenetic — that all was a 
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frightful fiction ! But, no ; Truth, strong as death and 
immutable as eternity, encircled by soul with the grasp 
of omnipotence, and sent her awful voice through its 
inmost recesses. I could not hide myself from myself 
— how could I then from the scrutiny of the Eternal ! In 
my own eyes, I was a canker upon the face of creation. 
What then must I be in those which are neither confined 
by space, nor marred by time ! I shuddered at my own 
deformity; but I had plunged voluntarily into the gulf-^ 
deep into the darkness — deeper into its foul and mephitie 
atmosphere. There was no longer any possibility of 
retreat, while the whole essence of my being was so 
impregnated with the pestilence, tliat no mortal power 
could disinfect it I felt abandoned by heaven, and 
knew not where to turn for consolation. The man for 
whom I had made the sacrifice of all upon earth that is 
really valuable to woman, treated me with reproach and 
ignominy, triumphed bitterly in my disgrace, and mocked 
me in my misery. How has my spirit writhed under the 
savi^e inflictions of his jealousy ! — how have I been 
stung by the gibings of his brutal indignation ! He has 
spumed me from him; he has taunted me with my 
infamy ; he has accused me of the vilest acts ; he has 
bruised me with unmanly blows. Great God ! what 
have I not endured at the hands of him to whoih I owe 
all my wretchedness ! How often has he maddened me 
into forgetfulness of my sex and birth ! And yet he was 
less to blame than 1 1 It was I that encouraged him to 
make those advances which proved in the issue so fiital 
to my peace. He required not, however, such encounige- 
ment : he was the false friend, the treadierous guest, die 
perfidious paramour. I have never known a moment^ 
peace from the day I quitted your roof. That was {the 
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dark hour of my destiny — ^the total eclipse of my happi- 
ness. I soon discovered that I had abandoned an angel 
for a demon, who repaid the sacrifice I had made for him, 
at such a dreadful cost, with ingratitude, cruelty, and 
scorn. But he is gone to his account; and may the 
Great Arbiter of human actions have mercy upon his 
guilty soul, as also upoamine ! ^ 

She shuddered. Her whole countenance was agitated 
from inward emotion ; she closed her eyes, and was silent 
for a few moments. Leslie, after a pause, ventured to 
ask how it happened that they were reduced to a state of 
8Qch extreme poverty. 

'^ Alas ! ^ replied Mrs. Forrester, ^* Delmar soon ceased 
to find pleasure in my society, which he relinquished for 
that of the most profligate associates, who enticed him 
to the gaming table, where, after repeated losses, he 
reduced himself to absolute beggary. The few jewels I 
possessed had been all disposed of, and the produce 
basely squandered. He then resorted to acts of swin- 
dling, which, coming to the ears of his relations, they 
abandoned him to the vile resources of his profligacy, 
and he speedily sank into habits of the lowest debauchery. 
Frequently has he brought to our miserable dwelling the 
most abandoned females, to add their mockeries to his, 
and laughed at the bitter tears which those insults wrung 
from me. A few weeks before his death, his habitual 
intemperance became so insufiierable — ^for he was now 
almost perpetually in a state of the most disgusting 
iotozicadoa — that, to escape his violence, I applied for 
shelter to that last refuge of the destitute, the parish work* 
house, but was refused admittance. Stung by an unmanly 
taunt, I returned in despair to tlie scene of my suiferings. 
Delmar's excesses at length brought him to the brink 
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of the grave, and it was but a day or two before his death 
that he ceased his daily potation of ardent spirits, only 
because he was without the means of procuring it ; for 
in order to indulge his fatal propensity, he had disposed 
of every thing we possessed of in the world, except what 
you saw in the room in which he died. He has not left 
me a farthing ! If I appear harsh to his memory, remem- 
ber that he never gave me cause to respect it Alas ! 
how much the reverse ! " 

Leslie was a good deal affected by this interview ; it 
recalled many painful recollections. He could not but 
remember that the unhappy being whose tale of woe 
had thrilled him with such sad alternations of emotion 
had been once his wife — that he had once loved her, not, 
indeed, with the fervency of an affection won by the 
virtues of the mind and heart, but with a passion based 
upon the visionary creations of a heated and enraptured 
fancy. His affections perhaps may be said rather to 
have been seduced than won : nevertheless he had 
looked upon her with fondness, and had anticipated from 
his union with her a life of easy enjoyment The spell, 
however, suddenly broke, and the demon of disappoint- 
ment stood unmasked before him. How soon bad all 
his social prospects been blasted ! How soon were his 
growing affections withered by the chilling blight of 
neglect ! How soon had his fair dreams of happiness been 
superseded by the most revolting realities ! Although 
the treatment he had received at her hands, had dashed 
with gall the fresh stream of his existence, he still conkl 
Jiot look at her now in her bereavement, stretched upon 
the bed of suffering, and shortly to pass that awful 
boundary where the shoreless ocean of eternity is dis- 
closed, without feeling a pang as he contemplated what 
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the might have been, had a mother's tenderness and a 
a &ther*8 solicitude withheld her young mind from the 
oootagion of fashion. How fearful the contrast between 
what she had been and what she was ! The past, how- 
ever, was not to be recalled ; it only remiuned, there** 
fore, to dedicate the present to a preparation for that 
future over which the dominion of time shall cease. 

Leslie signified his resolution to do every thing in his 
power for the sufferer's benefit: although the tie by 
which he had been united to her had been snapt, both 
legally and morally, his attentions were unremitted. He 
passed several hours daily in her chamber, sparing no 
efforts to calm the anxiety of her latter moments ; and 
^ the term of her existence drew nigh, gradually but 
Perceptibly, he poured into her ear and heart the con- 
flations of religion, lifted her depressed soul to the 
^^blime elevation of hope, and she imbibed from his 
lips the words of eternal life. 

Although Leslie had been repulsed in his endeavours 

t:o obtain an interview with Lord Darlington, he still 

determined to see him, and state the condition of his 

^nce favourite child. He anticipated repulse and even 

Snsult ; yet was he resolved, if necessary, to encounter 

^th, in the discharge of what he considered his duty 

towards a dying but penitent offender, who, if she might 

still hope for pardon from God, might surely, with far 

juster reason, expect it from man. According to his 

determination, therefore, Leslie proceeded to the Earl's 

residence, when the servant, upon being asked if his 

Lord was at home, answered in the negative* Leslie 

said that he had a very urgent communication to make^ 

and must see the Esxl immediately. 

" I have to inform you," replied the menial, " that my 
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Lord has given orders not to be disturbed. I cannot 
deliver your message. You had better write. You are 
no welcome visiter here." 

Leslie hesitated a moment He felt a sudden heavy 
throb at the heart, and a scorching flush of the cheek, 
those premonitory symptoms of rising passion, at being 
thus accosted by an insolent footman ; but checking his 
indignation, he replied in a mild, yet determined, tone, 
<^ If you do not choose to deliver my message, I shall 
proceed to his Lordship's room without further cere- 
mony." 

<^ It is my duty to take care that you do no such 
thing," said the fellow, ^' and I shall perform my duty." 

Without condescending to reply, Licslie seized the 
man by the collar, and ejecting him into the street, shut 
the door upon him with considerable violence. Lord 
Darlington, hearing the scuffle, came into the hall to 
ascertain the cause, and arrived just at the moment when 
his insolent retainer was darting through the door, like 
a thief from the dreaded grasp of a Bow Street runner. 
The Earl was, for a moment, so overcome with astonish- 
ment and rage, that he could scarcely articulate. He 
stood like an antique upon his own chimney-pieoe, 
looking grim with years and indignation, fixed in an 
attitude of the most aristocratic superciliousness; and 
after a vain attempt to embody his ire in words, he 
remained mute and motionless, like another Marios, 
amid the wrecks of Punic magnificence, firowning in 
bitterness of spirit, and brooding over his contemplated 
revenge. His eyes distended, he bit his lips antil the 
Jblood started. After a somewhat awkward pause, he 
stuiFed his clenched fists into his breeches' pockets, stood 
with his legs apart, rocking himself upon his heel and 
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toe, and looked unutterable things, though he spake 

none. 

" My Lord," said Leslie, calmly, at the same . time 
advancing respectfully towards the incensed nobleman, 
^jonr servant has insulted me, I therefore make no 
Apology for haying chastised him, as I am sure your 
lordship would not desire that such a scoundrel should 
escape punishment. I am satisfied he could not have 
^ your authority for his insolence.'^ 

'^ How dare you — " commenced the ireful peer, but 
^18 throat collapsed; the word that should have suc- 
ceeded was strangled in the birth ; he felt all but suffo- 
cated with passion— ^be could not proceed. 

^* This is not the place, my Lord, for altercation. I 
liave something for your private ear ; and must therefore 
Request a few minutes' audience.'^ 

Lord Darlington now suddenly turned upon his heel 
Xvidi the swing of an indignant magnate, and advanced 
quickly towards the door of the apartment from which he 
liail entered the hall while Leslie was turning his imper- 
tinent menial into the street, passed into the room, and 
was about to close the door violently, when Leslie 
promptly interposing, frustrated the design. He then 
entered,' and closing the door gently behind him, stood 
before the angry peer. 

** My Lord," said he, " this is no time for idle cere- 
mony. The importance of what I have to communicate 
is beside all form ; and it is as much your Lordship's 
duty to hear, as mine to speak. Lady Mary Trevor — '"* 
<< Name her not,^' vociferated the enraged father, at 
length recovering his powers of articulation ; ^^ it is less 
welcome to my ears than would be her knell." 
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*^ Her knell will soon be tolled, my Lord, for she is 
now dying." 

** Let her die. I have discarded her for ever. She 
first married against my consent, then forfeited all further 
claim to my affection by an act of the vilest degradation: 
my heart has therefore no longer room for compassion 
towards an abandoned child.^' 

" Abandoned, your Lordship may well say — aban- 
doned by an unnatural father, and a still more unnatural 
mother." 

*' Quit my house — you are a vile calumniator— you 
first robbed me of my daughter, and now that you have 
flung her into infamy, you seek my protection for the 
degraded outcast.** 

" My Lord," replied Leslie, calmly, " I married your 
daughter, and, as her husband was indulgent, and his 
fortune ample, she might have been happy ; but she was 
seduced from her home, and is now draining the dregs 
of her cup of bitterness. She has fearfully expiated her 
offence ; or, if not, she is about to answer for it before a 
higher tribunal. It is our duty to forgive.^' 

^^ Quit my house, sir, or you will shortly find me less 
courteous than to command your absence." 

" My Lord, if you dare attempt personal violence," 
said Leslie, turning the key in the lock, *< it must be by 
•your own hands ; for no one shall enter this apartment 
until our conference is at an end. I will be heard ; and 
your Lordship may as well listen peaceably to what I 
have to say, since any interruption will only prolong an 
interview which promises to be no less disagreeable to 
jne than to yourself.*^ 

The Elarl turned pale; he was evidently alarmed at 
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tbeqoiet resolution exhibited in Leslie's manner, and 
Suddenly seating himself in a chair near the window, he 
said bitterly, " Well, sir, if I must be insulted by your 
Intrusion, let me hear what you have to communicate, 
^d be brief, as I am anxious to be alone.^ 

^' My Lord, I disclaim any intention to insult you ; 
kut I must be treated with courtesy. Your rank arms 
yon with no authority to offer an unmerited offence.** 

^* I beg, sir, you will do me the £Eivour to proceed to 
^e subject of your intended communication without 
'Uither delay." 

Leslie, quietly placing a chair by the fire, replied, '* I 
^o not desire to delay, and shall therefore be as brief as 
**^e nature of my communication will admit I have 
Already informed you, my Lord, that your daughter is 
^ying." 

" Well, sir, we must all die ; 'tis the common lot." 

" But if your condition were reversed, and you were 
^bout to be called into the presence of your Judge ?' 

« Well, sir !" 

" Could you hope for mercy, yielding none?" 

" I have not yet appointed you my confessor, sir ; 
when I require a catechist I may send for you, should no 
better offer; but until then, you may as well reserve 
your eloquence for those who shall be more disposed to 
listen to and admire it." 

** Your sarcasms, my Lord, might be spared upon the 
present occasion at least, when one who is so nearly 
allied to you is on her death-bed. Your daughter solicits 
an interview: she desires to implore your forgiveness, 
and to leave this world with your blessing.^' 

** That she shall never have," cried the Earl impa- 
tiently, *' my curse is upon her ; she has done nothing 
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to reverse the curse, and I will, therefore, never revoke 
it She has entailed disgrace upon the name of Darling- 
ton ! let her, therefore, meet the penalty of her infamy." 

*< Is it possible that a fether can refuse his blessing 
to a dying child T* 

The Earl was silent In spite of the natural obduracy 
of his temperament, he felt an intruding compunction 
which he could not entirely smother, at the thought of 
his inflexible severity towards his unhappy daughter. In 
defiance of his stern and unbending pride, the softer 
emotions were for a moment roused within him; still, 
with a dogged determination he stifled his rising sym- 
pathies, and by a savage effort succeeded in master- 
ing the tenderness which had already begun to mollify 
the flint within him. The moroseness of his nature 
had moreover been considerably aggravated by Leslie's 
resolute determination in obtaining an interview; and 
perhaps there was no person in the world so little likely 
to be a successful pleader in behalf of his suffering diild 
as his former son-in-law. 

*< Will your Lordship permit me,** asked LesKe, 
breaking the silence which had by this time become 
painful to both parties, << to return to Lady Mary with 
some expressions of consolation from a parentis mouth ? 
It is not much to ask, and less to grant" 

** However inclined," replied Lord Darlington, ** I 
might be to send a message of consolation to an out- 
cast from her fiamily and the world, you, sir, would be 
the last person whom I should select for the trust I 
have servants from whom I receive respect, and should 
prefer, therefore, to select an agent from among them 
than to trust the commission to one who considers 
himself privileged to insult me under my own roof.^ 
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'* I do not at all coret the honour of your Lord* 
sl»y8 confidence. Do but perform the duty of a chris- 
tiu parent, and I am utterly indifferent as to the means 
Of agents you may employ in so laudable a service. 
Only condeseend to inform me if your daughter shall see 
^f tear from you." 
^ I fimcy, sir, I am not bound to do any such thing.** 
" Will you see your child ?^ 
♦* Never !" 

^ Then may the curse which you have imprecated on 

^^r recoil upon your own head ; the judgments of Heaven 

^^iist some time or other overtake the unnatural father V* 

Lord Darlington started from his seat, and laid his 

^^^nd upon the bell. 

^< Remember, my Lord,"* said Leslie, with some heat, 

^ the door is locked, and I warn you, that should you 

^-^tempt to summon any of your rascals around you, I 

^liall stand upon my own defence, without any deference 

^^ your rank.**' 

** Mr. Leslie/' replied the peer, relaxing his hold of 

^}ie bell, *^ why am I thus insulted ? Ought not a 

Nobleman's house to be sacred from impertinent intru- 

^on ? Am I to be goaded into an act against which my 

Xery soul recoils ? And why are you my persecutor ? 

Have I not a right to do what I will with mine own ?*' 

" No ! Divine laws are paramount over human. 
The latter, indeed, may confer tliis right upon you, but 
the former do not. You are as strongly bound by chris- 
tian and social as by political and civil obligations, and 
I therefore appeal to you as a christian to visit your 
dying child." 

** You have already heard my determination. I will 
never see her in this world." 
"Then, my Lord, you will never see her in the next; 
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for while the poor contrite offender is received into a 
better Father^s glory, though she is among the outcasts 
now, you will be among the outcasts then. I would not 
have so great an enemy within my bosom, as your Lord- 
ship harbours within yours, for all that empty pomp of 
nobility which you cannot carry with you to the worms 
that banquet as daintily upon noble as upon common 
clay. Farewell, my Lord; remember you have a 
daughter now lying upon the bed of death, and if she 
dies unforgiven, I would not, to gain the wealth of 
worlds, be doomed to witness the dreadful gnawings of 
remorse that shall close your Lordship's account with 
time." 

Saying this, he unlocked the door, bowed haughtily 
to the Earl, who did not condescend to return it, and 
immediately quitted the house. He found the sufferer 
worse upon his return, and therefore made known to her 
as favourably as he could the result of his interview 
with her father. She seemed shocked at his heartless- 
ness, but rallying herself said, while the big tears coursed 
each other down her faded cheeks, ^^ I could not expect 
it ; he never forgives." 

** Then," replied Leslie, " how can he expect to be 
forgiven ? " 

*^ I do not deserve forgiveness ; he has cause to detest 
me ; yet God is merciful.'" 

"But he is also just, and will not spare the unfor- 
giving.^ 

'^ Then am I lost ! What can a wretch like me expect 
from his immutable justice but everlasting excision ! ^ 

'^ In his eternal sanctuary there is joy over one 
rependng sinner.*" 

^^ But my guilt is too deep for pardon. I must be 
beyond the reach of his mercy.'' 
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*' We have the authority of Scripture that publicans 
ud doners shall go into heaven before the religious 
l^ypocrite, and no doubt also before the unnatural father. 
Salvation was never yet denied to a contrite heart.**^ 

'^Alas ! why am I pitied by one who has so much 
reaion to loathe me ?"" 

''Because it is more delightful to forgive than to 
Jflftthe." 

Leslie now left his dying charge to repose. She fell 
into a brief sleep, but it was feverish and disturbed. She 
'reqaently called upon her &ther in terms of piteous 
entreaty, and at length awoke in a state of distressing 
Station. The nurse was at her bedside ; she grasped 
^ hand convulsively, and inquired for Leslie. 

"He*ll be here anon, ma^am, he bade me say. He 
^n't be long afore he cums back." 

''How long has he been gone ?^ 

"About two hours, or may be three." 

'' Did he expressly say that he should return ? " 

"Yes, ma'am." 

^'Perhaps something detains him. He did not say 
where he might be sent for ? "^ 

"No, ma'am." 

"Why am I so impatient? What right have I to 
^pect that he should make any sacrifices for me ?^ 

Her breathing by this time had become extremely 
<iffficult; she complained of a feeling of suffocation, and 
s burning heat through her whole frame. 

*' I shall die,*" she suddenly exclaimed, ^^ before his 
return. I feel I shall die. This must be death. Raise 
Joe higher.'" 

The nurse raised her, and supported her upon pillows 
in an almost upright position, when her breathing be- 

L 
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came less short, though at intervals the choking sensation 
returned with augmented severity. She grew exceed- 
ingly restless from the dread that she should expire 
during Leslie's absence. She prayed fervently for a 
moment, but her intense anxiety to see him once more 
before she quitted the world, interrupted her prayers and 
distracted her attention from those reflections which 
ought exclusively to engage a departing soul. His well 
known knock was at length heard ; she uttered a shrill 
scream, and fell forward upon the bed. She soon 
revived, but the shock had greatly affected her. Hev 
anxiety had been so intense, and its relief so sudden^ 
that the faint pulse of life was almost arrested by the 
rapid transition. The effect of the re-action was soon 
perceptible. She was obliged to open her mouth to an 
unusual extent, in order to relieve her oppressed and 
labouring lungs. Her chest heaved with a convulsive 
motion, while the pulsation of the arteries upon her 
neck and temples might be seen through the transparent 
skin. 

Leslie approached the bedside and took her fleshless 
hand. She faintly blessed him. There was a famguid 
smile lingering, as loth to depart, upon her lips, which 
mutely but eloquently declared the pleasure that his 
presence communicated to her departing spirit. He 
poured out part of a cordial from a bottle which had 
been just sent by the medical attendant She drmnk it 
with some difficulty, but it immediately revived htTn. 
Her breathing became somewhat less difficult, and after 
a while she was able to speak at short intervals. 

*^ Leslie,^* she said at length, ^^ I am dying. This ia 
an awful moment to a sinner such as I am ; and but for 
you it might have been &r more dreadfuL Yoa have 
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indeed made < the roagh way smooth ' before me, though 
there is still darkness upon my path. Doubt and uncer- 
tainty hang over it.^ 

^ That darkness will be succeeded by the glories of 
eternal day.^ 

** God grant it ! My state of uncertainty cannot now 
be long. A few minutes will be all ; and while they are 
granted to me, let me unburthen my surcharged heart of 
its last earthly wish. I know, Leslie, that you will not 
deny the request of a creature even so abandoned as I 
have been, when it is the last she will ever have the 
power of making* You have assured me of your 
forgiveness.^ 

•* As I look for Heaven's mercy," he replied, " I for- 
give you as freely as I hope to be forgiven." 

She pressed his hand with her lean and trembling 
fingers, that rivalled the sheets in whiteness, and in every 
one of which he could feel the thin faint pulses rapidly 
throb. 

<* But what is the request ? ^' asked Leslie, kindly, 
^ I unhesitatingly promise to grant it, as I am satisfied 
that, upon the confines of eternity, you could ask me 
nothing with which I could refuse to comply." 

Her eye turned towards him with an expression of 
unwonted tenderness, while a slight tear stole into it, 
•uflFusing the bright lens, but trembling within the narrow 
lid over which it had not volume enough to force its 
way. 

'* State your wish/* said Leslie, his feelings evidently 
subdued into emotion, ^* and rely upon me for its ful- 
filment'' 

*^ I dare not ! ^ her head fell upon his shoulder ; 
the hectic flush in her cheek brightened to an intensity 

l2 
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that was almost dazzling : she sobbed convulsively for 
some moments, but he kindly reassured her. 

" I am too vile a creature,*** she continued, *' to expect 
that you should accede even to my dying wishes — you 
above all others in the world whom I have used so vilely. 
My parents abandoned me in my misery, when they 
might have rescued me from it and restored me at least 
to virtue, if not to happiness ; for I had suffered too 
much under the stern dominion of vice, not to have 
rejoiced in a release from her detested and intolerable 
thraldom. But they spurned me in the rigour of their 
outraged dignity — they left me to the desolation of guilt 
and the harrowings of despair. Alas ! have you not 
done more than enough for your bitterest enemy, that 
I should still expect a richer token of your forgiveness 
than you have already bestowed upon me.*' 

^^ I call Heaven to witness,*' said Leslie, solemnly, 
but at the same time trembling with emotion, ^^ that 
whatever you request I will not refuse it. I am secure 
in its propriety. This is not a time when you could 
entertain a questionable desire. I g^ve you my promise^ 
with the most perfect confidence, that you can now ask 
nothing which I can hesitate to grant. Talk not of what 
I have done. How little have I given in comparison 
with what I have received. I am but an humble 
instrument in wiser hands, permitted, I trust, to pluck 
the thorns from the death-bed pillow of a contrite 
offender. State your request— I am prepared to do your 
bidding.*' 

She suddenly raised her head from his shoulder, and 
looking anxiously in his face for an instant, said, with 
unwonted energy, " Bestow upon me a pledge of your 
forgiveness — kiss me„ and I shall die happy/* 
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Leslie instantly bent his head toward her, and im- 
printed a fervent kiss upon her forehead. 
**God be praised! I am happy, — quite happy.'' 
She sank back upon her pillow. Her eyes were lit 
'« a moment with an almost supernatural lustre. There 
^ b tbem a brightness so intense and unearthly that it 
^med as if the etherealised spirit had irradiated them 
^^ its transit from the tabernacle of clay to the glory that 
^^ about to be revealed to it ; while there was at the 
^<lie time visible in them such an expression of sublime 
^Hfidence, that Leslie perceived she was dying with the 
'^pression of divine forgiveness upon her departing soul. 
*^«r tongue gently murmured, as if in prayer. He 
in kissed her cold, pale forehead. She drew his 
md, which she still retained, towards her, and pressed 
^^ fervently against her bosom. The heart seemed stilL 
^lie looked in hb face ; a smile passed over her coun- 
tenance, and trembled upon her colourless lips ; his ear 
i ust caught the &int blessing, as it escaped from her 
iriog tongue, and then, with one full deep-drawn 
igli, she yielded up her spirit to the God who gave it 
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CULZEAN CASTLE, AYRSHIRE, 

SCOTLAND. 



THE SKAT or THE E4RL OF CASSILU. 



This noble building stands upon a rock on the western 
coast of Scotland, between Carrick and Kyle. It gives 
its name to the bay in which it is situated. 

Upon the rock serving as the foundation of Culzean 
Castle, formerly stood a fortress, some remains of \^ich 
form part of the present building, erected in 1789, by 
Archibald eleventh earl of Cassilis. 

This romantic residence overhangs the sea at a h^iglifc 
of eighty feet above its level, and parts of it scrtu ts*^. 
cling to the sides of the rock, there defying the laduii 
of the surge and the violence of the storm. In the bs^i 
beneath some rocks appear, raising their crests 
tlie waves, and offering an aspect of danger to 
mariner, who should venture, without an experii 
pilot, within the labyrinth which they form, whilst oAti^ 
sunken rocks around render the danger real. 

The ancient building in which the noble fiunily of dio 
Kennedies resided till towards the end of tlie last centiiiy» 
was nothing better than one of those old feudal caatles 
so common iu Scotland, denoting the characteristiGS of 
baronial power rather than affording any of the elegancies 
of life. The present building displays all the modem 
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comforts and splendour to be found in the mansion of a 
nobleman of the present day. 

At the bottom of the rock, under Culzean Castle, are 
three caves, to which access may be obtained at low 
water, and which are also associated with several legends 
connected with the name of Kennedy. 

The noble family who inhabit this mansion are 
descended from Duncan de Carrick, who lived in the 
twelfth century. The fifth in descent from Duncan, was 
Sir John of Dunure, who abandoned the name of 
Carrick and assumed that of Kennedy. Gilbert, great 
grandson of Sir John, was created Baron Kennedy^ 
about the year 1452. In 1509, David, third lord, 
was raised to the dignity of an earl, by James IV. He 
was killed at the battle of Flodden, and was succeeded 
by Gilbert, his eldest son, from whom the titles and 
honours have descended, through successive generations, 
to the present earl. 

There is no patent of creation, as Lodge informs us 
in his peerage, either to the Barony of Kennedy or the 
Earldom of Cassilis, and it is held by the law of Scotland 
that titles of honour, when not otherwise limited by 
patent, are hereditary in the heirs male of the first 
grantee* " This principle,'* continues Mr. Lodge, 
*^ being recognised by the House of Lords, on the 
petition of Sir Thomas Kennedy, on the death (in 1759) 
of John, eighth Earl, whereby the male descendants of 
Gilbert, fourth Earl, became extinct, he succeeded as 
ninth earl, being the lineal descendant and heir male of 
of Sir Thomas Kennedy of Culzean, second son of 
of Gilbert, third Earl, and brother of the fourth Earl.'" 
From tliis Sir Thomas Kennedy, the present Earl, is 
lineally descended. 
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THE SLAYER AND THE SLAIN, 

He is dead ! we are alone in the chamber, the slayer 
and the slain. Ay ! there you lie, Richard Mostyn, 
there you lie stiff in death. There you lie, my school- 
fellow, my chum, my companion, my confidant, my friend 
— and your blood is upon my sword. 

How strangely this array of luxury, this ma^ificently 
furnished table, these relics of a costly feast, contrast 
with the condition of him who gave it. The guests are 
gone — the songs have been sung — the jests are evapo- 
rated — the jesters asleep. And he — he who called diem 
together — he, the ^^nt, the grace of the company, the 
glory of the scene, is weltering in his blood. There 
stands before his chair his unfinished glass, and there too 

lies that unfinished letter to — to — to no matter to 

whom, for her name shall never cross my lips again. 

I am athirst. I must remain here a few minutes 
longer. The household are slumbering; little do they 
think what is before them in the morning. I pour out 
this goblet of the wine of the man whom I have killed. 
Fiercely have I drank it. Shall I try another? I may 
with impunity. The demon working in my brain is too 
potent to be quelled by so feeble a power. Wine — wine ; 
what is wine when compared with hate? 

Oh ! Richard ! Richard ! those were gay days when 
we were in Oriel together, and shared every thought^ 
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«very ^musemeot, every study, every dissipation. 
Twenty years have past and gone, but the recollection 
of those golden hours is brighter in my mental eye than 
that of the events of yesterday. Who of those who tlien 
saw us together could have thought that Richard Mostyn 
was to perish by the hand of Tom Churchill ? Who 
would have thought that Richard Mostyn would have 
committed that surpassing wrong which justifies his 
daughter to my soul ? 

Justifies ! out, cold word ! When I think of what he 
lias done, liis death makes me rejoice. I exult that I 
luive slain him. Let me examine his features as he lies 
l>€neath my foot. Yes, there is still that clear and ample 
brow shaded with clustering locks ; that beauteous coun- 
tenance; that magnificent form. Pale are the once 
blooming cheeks. Silent are the lips on whose accents I 
M often hung ; closed the eyes once beaming with intel- 
ligence^ or glowing with friendship. Why were those 
lips taught to deceive and betray? Why were the 
glances of those eyes permitted to work ruin and dis- 
grace? Why did those lips dare to press out, cursed 
thought— shall I stay here to parley with myself in words 
approaching to compassion when I think of that ? Here 
lies the man who injured me beyond hope ; his carcass is 
stretched at my foot, and I trample on it in the fury of 
despair. Once — twice — thrice, I bury my rapier in his 
body. There — there — there. 

I am a fool. I dishonour not the poor remains ; 1 dis- 
honour myself. But I know not what I do. I am glad, 
however, that he fought me. I could not have slain him 
as an assassin slays. Did he fight with his wonted 
bravery? Perhaps not. The sense of what he had 
done must have weighed heavy on his soul, and un- 
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nerved his arm. A few passes and he was dead. I 
not sure that he defended himself as he could have don 
I am sure that this wound in my side was accidental, 
am happy that I liave received it. It shows that the- 
fij^^ht was fair. 

God ! how I longed for that fight ; with what im- 
patience I waited for the breaking up of this protracted 
banquet ; with what disgust 1 viewed the tardy departure 
of the wine-laden guests, and heard their praises of their 
entertainer. They were gone at last Too well did I 
know how to enter, unobserved, this house, long the 
scene of many a happy, many a frolic hour. I stood be- 
fore him alone. He was writing ; my heart told me to 
whom. How he started ! what a flush of conscious shame 
and guilt overspread his features when his uplifted eyes 
met mine. ^^ I know," said he, ^' why you come."* 
*^ You know, then,^* I replied, ^' that I come not to talk. 
Draw, scoundrel, draw. You are a villain, but you were 
not a coward. One or both of us must fall in this room 
before the hour is over ! " 

Fain would he parley; fain refuse to draw on his 
" friend." Gracious God ! On his friend The word 
made me mad. I forced him to defend himself, and he 
has fallen. The crime was great ; the fight was fisur ; and 
my revenge, is accomplished. I have slain him fuU of 
bread — I have killed him, body and soul. 

My wound bleeds apace ; I must stanch it as I can« 
My senses begin to reel. What was he writing when 
the avenger came? Ay, as I thought — as I knew. 
Dare I read it ? the words gleam out of the paper like 
fire. But what is this? Contrition — sorrow — penitenoe 
— remorse. He was a villain, then, bold-fiu^d to the 
world, but not gay at heart. I am glad that the iron had 
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^^tered into his soul — ^that some of the miseries which 
^^« has inflicted on me came back upon himself. But it 

^^ all hypocrisy. Satiety had No more of that ! Oh ! 

^^'chard ! let me hope that the remorse was real, and that 
-^ have not sent you to your last account without some 
^^ue shade of penitence upon your spirit. 

Why do the boatmen tarry ? How strange it is that, 

-^^ft the confusion of my thoughts, I should have put this 

liniature into my pocket. Faithful painter ! it is she — 

18, innocent, good, true and kind. Isabella ! I tliought 

'^hat I was never more to breathe the word, but it flies to 

^Dy lips. Isabella ! you have wrung my heart, have 

^marred my hopes, have stained my name. You must be 

^as an outcast, nay, as an enemy to me for ever ; but I 

love you still. Your partner in sin is gone — may God 

return to you the peace of mind that to me is lost. I 

declare before heaven that I knew not when I married 

you that your consent was extorted by the prayers and 

advice of your parents, and that your heart belonged to 

the long-absent Mostyn. What a world of sorrow a 

candid tale of your feelings would have saved ! How 

he betrayed his friend, and how you yielded your honour 

I know not — I seek not to know. It is passed. He is 

dead. You go to a life of obscurity or shame. I fly an 

exile from my native land. The moon rises over the 

bill, and I can see the boat rocking by the shore. The 

Bhrill whistle of Tom Bowling summons me away, and 

1 leave England never to return. I leave behind me a 

scene of blood and sorrow, but I bear with me a hand 

which shed that blood, and a heart in which sorrow has 

8etits throne. Many a man will grieve over Richard 

Mostyn, but what can their grief be when compared 

with that of him who has killed him ? In another 
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goblet of his Burgundy I bid farewell to England, and 
wander over the waters a broken-hearted man ! 

W. M. 



•^* The above was found by me among the papers of my grand-uncle, 
"vho died last year at the i^e of eighty-five. He uraa a man of remarkably 
quiet and placid manners, and nobody would have suspected him of nourishing 
such feverish thoughts as those which he has here left behind him in this 
paper. His sister, my grandmother, has been dead for some years, and she 
only was acqi ainted with his history. I am not sure that even she knew 
every thing about him, for she was younger by twenty years, and so must 
have been a mere girl at the time when the events referred to had occurred. 
We, the junior branches of the family, never thought that Mr. Churchill had 
been married. On reading this paper, I went to the part of the country whew 
his estates lay. I never, in fact, knew their situation or extent until after his 
death ; and then I learned that nearly fifty years ago, Sir Richard Most}!! had 
been found dead in his dining-room, in the morning af^r he had given, what 
was in those days fashionable, a splendid supper to the principal gentry of the 
neighbourhood. He ^-as wounded in several places. Suspicion attached to 
his servants, and two of them were tried, but acquitted. When he was killed, 
Mr. Churchill was believed to be in London, and his name was never implicated 
with the deed. I could not learn any- thing of Mrs. Churchill, except what I 
found in the parish books, which told me that Thomas Churchill, Esq., 
married Isabella Robinson, on the 2nd of May, 1782. In 1783, Sir Richard 
Mostyn was killed ; and among the burials of the same year is that of Isabella 
Churchill. I found her tomb in the church-yard, but it only contained her 
name, and an old verger told me that, for almost fifty years, a guinea was sent 
regularly by some unknown hand, to keep it clean. The guinea, added the 
old man, has not come this year. The story is thus buried in obscurity for 
ever. On recollecting my grand-uncle's conversation, I do not remember any 
thing which would lead to the suspicion that he was haunted by any feeling or 
sentiment of remorse. I only remember that two or three years ago, some one 
was regretting that gentlemen did not now wear swords as formerly ; and old 
Mr. Churchill, with a peculiar emphasis, said— ^^ It is better as it it ; tbej 
were the too-ready instruments of hasty wrath.*' 
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DARBY O'FLAHERTY'S DREAM. 

iEsCHYLUS. 

The road between the town of Nenagh and the city 
^f Limerick presents, in different portions, the marked 
contrast that exists between the great body of the popu- 
lation and the owners of the soil. There is in one part 
of it the wild and uncultivated bog, the crumbling hovel, 
the half-naked peasant family; and in another, the trim 
plantation, the wide demesne, the lofty mansion, and the 
splendid equipage of the landlord. Of the residences of 
the gentry there are but few to equal that which is well 
known to every traveller on the Limerick road, as ** Bird- 
hill.'" There, a neat, substantial, and comfortable house 
peeps from the summit of a steep mount over one of the 
most beauteous vales in the country, taking, within the 
scope of its owner'*s view, a land rich to the extreme of 
fruitfulness in corn, abounding with flourishing clumps 
of forest trees, adorned with a distant view of the trans- 
lucent waters of the Shannon, and beyond it the romantic 
and delightful village of Castleconnel. It is a place 
where the lover of nature and the friend of his fellow- 
man might pass his days, from youth to age, in happiness 
and tranquillity. 

One of the owners of Bird-hill, a few years since> 
'^ws,. we. regret to state, very unpopular amongst the 
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peasantry by whom he was surrounded. Unfortunately 
for that gentleman, his wife and daughters had become 
saintsj and they, in the language of the country people, 
" led him a hell upon earth ; ^ for, from the moment they 
sanctimoniously resolved that a school should be opened 
for ^* the conversion of the Papists," the landlord of 
Bird-hill was embroiled in disputes with his tenantry. 
In the process of proselytism, the landlord's family had 
pulled the roofe off the houses of some obstinate Catho- 
lies, and for this sliffht violation of the law, the Bird-hill 
Biblical was condemned by a Clonmel jury to pay fifty 
pounds damages to his ejected tenants, and sixpence eoMt$ 
to their attorney, Martin Lanugan. 

The mulcting a proselytising landlord in damages and 
costs wds an event of far too much <^ national ^ impor- 
tance not to be celebrated by "the poor benighted 
peasantry.*' The time selected for the rejoicing was a 
Sunday evening, and the place of festivity the road at 
the base of Bird-hill. Here were collected about thirty 
couple of strapping Tipperary boys, that " could handle 
a slane with any man," and stout girls, *^ who would 
stack a kish of turf in no time." They were footing it 
away merrily to the music of a couple of fiddles, while at 
a little distance from them sat the married men ^* of four- 
teen or fifteen years standing,*' and the old men, who 
were " past their labour.^ The latter group were drink- 
ing potheen, and discussing the politics of former aget» 
and the present. Amongst them a dispute was beginning 
to arise as to St. Ruth's qualifications as a general, when 
Dan Hackett, a gossoon, came running up to them to 
say, that he had never seen such dancing in his life, aa 
there was going on amongst " the young people^ below. 

^* Dancing l«-nonsense I Dancing, indeed ! You^U 
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■ 

never see such dancing as 1 seen once in my life,** 
observed a long gad of a fellow who was stretched on 
Ills back upon the green sward, his two arms folded so as 
t;o form a sort of a pillow under his head, and his old 
€2aubeeD of a hat drawn down upon his face to shade his 
sleepy eyes from the rays of tlie sun, that were shedding 
^ golden light upon the coarse frieze in which his lazy 
limbs were encased. 

«< Why, then, tear-and-nation to your impudence, 
3)arby O^Flaherty, where would you see dancing to 
compare to what is going on there below ? "^ asked Dan 
Sackett 

" Where would / see it ? " replied Darby, gradually 
lifting himself from a lying into a half-sitting posture ; 
and as he leaned with one elbow upon the grass, he 
stared widi his dull black eyes at Dan — ^' where would 
/see dancing? Wasn't I in Dublin, you bosthooii you? 
What is dancing there below but a parcel of comely 
Christians ? — But I saw tlie dancing in Dublin, where 
there wasn't a Christian foot to lift a leg on the floor ! 
Of all the dancing and capering that ever was, it was I 
that seen it ! ^ 

" Oh ! Darby, jewel ! " said Dan, " tell us what you 
saw in Dublin." 

" Give us a glass and I will,'' answered Darby. The 
glass of potheen was handed to him immediately. Da^y 
took it, and placed the clear liquid between him and the 
sun. The concentrated rays of light, pouring through 
the water-like medium, formed a starry spot upon his 
dark brown cheek, which Dan said '^ resembled a leaf of 
copper-beech upon which a white blossom of the horse- 
chestnut tree had fallen ! '' Darby looked at the potheen, 
and exclaimed, ^^Oh, you darling, and it*s you that's 
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often brought me into throuble ! There you are, looking 
as modest as a virgin, as quiet as well water, and as 
clear as crystal ! There you are smelling like the new* 
mown hay before the green sap is dried out of it! 
There you are, sweeter than sugar, and wholesomer than 
milk ! There you — " His enormous mouth opened, 
the liquid disappeared, and he continued, while he handed 
back the glass, " there you were — many'*s the trouble I 
was in on your account, but none greater than that which 
I am now going to tell of.*** 

" Do, Darby," cried out all the old and middle-aged 
men with one voice, " do tell us what happened you in 
Dublin." 

" Well, said Darby, fixing himself bolt upright in the 
middle of the listening group, " I will tell you. Of all thef 
places in the world, surely Dublin is the quarest,as you will 
all say when you hear the story, that really now happened 
to myself there. One evening, you see, and sure it was 
a remarkable evening, entirely ; for that very day there 
was a great aggregate meeting of myself, and all the 
other Catholics in Ireland, in Claren tine-street chapel; 
and that very day, by the same token, Mr. Jack Lawless 
made the meeting come to a resolution that the man that 
wore Irish manufacture made in Leeds, or Manchester, 
or any of them outlandish places, was no Irishman, nor 
the mother before him either. And the very same day, 
too. Counsillor Sheil, long life to him, but it's be that 
has tlie words at will, proved, as plain as the nose on 
your face, tliat the English government act like Turksj 
and that the Greeks are Irishmen^ every soul of them ; 
though, as far as I know, he must be a little out there^' 
for I never heard of them same Grecians drinking 
whiskey and wearing the shamrock on a. Patrick's day r 
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, unless they did tfaiat, Vd be glad to know how they 

come to be Irishmen ? Well, as I was telling you, it 

was on the very evening of that very same morning of 

Aat very same day, that I was walking up Dame-street, 

aod looking at the statue of King William, stuck up as 

stout as any Orangeman, on College Green ; and I was 

tbiuking of poor ould Ireland, and the county Tipperary 

Pardcalarly, when who should walk up to me but a 

'>^autiful little creature, not bigger than a leprechaun^ 

^^d a pair of cheeks on her as red and as smiling as an 

'^pple potato. 

" * Ah, then, Pat, my darling,' says she, putting her 
^ ice little red arms about me, * how are you ? ' 

" * Why, then,' says I, * if it was myself in person you 

ere putting your arms about, may be I wouldn't be 

'ter returning the salute; but it's my brother, my jewel, 

<m have taken a liking to, for you see Pat is bis name, 

I was christened Darby.' 

" Well, that was very well. The words were scarce out 

f my inoutli, when up comes a great big fellow that I took 

t first for Captain Rock, for he had a regular pike in his 

^^t ; and giving me a drive with it, he began to make an 

^ nfernal clatter with something that went for all the world 

Xike the clapper of a mill. * Oh, Darby O' Flaherty ! * says 

9 to myself, * what's going to become of you this night at 

^11? As sure as day the master heard you went to the 

^neeting, and paid the rent^ and he is now going to destroy, 

^nd drive, and eject you, and send you to gaol as a had 

'tenant," I had scarce time to say ' by your leave,' or tak to 

>ny heels, when I was caught by the two shoulders by a pair 

^ pikemen, and off I was dragged^ like a horse's head 

to a bonfire, or a pig to a pound, and placed in what they 

^Hed a taatch house ; but the dickens a watch, nor clock 

M 
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nor as much as an hour-glass, could I see in the entire 
building I 

" Well, scarce had I settled myself down, beside a 
fine warming fire, when the little creature I was telling 
you stuck to me still ; indeed, she could not well help it, 
for they dragged her along with me. Up she comes to 
me, and says she, ^ Darby, would you be after taking a 
glass this cold night ?^ ^ Never say it twice,' says I ; so 
down we sat, herself, and two or three more gentlemen, 
and myself, and one or two other ladies, set to a drinking ; 
on, on, on we kept drinking, until the quarest thing hap- 
pened tliat ever you dreamt, and makes me sure and 
certain that Dublin is enchanted, and a watch-house is 
like a moat in the country, chuck full of fairies. 

^^ In the middle of the drinking, (and it was I that 
drank hard,) what do you think I should see but the 
tumblers, and the glasses, doubling, and doubling, and 
increasing, and increasing, until at last there was nothing 
in the watch-house, at all, at all, but glasses and tumblers, 
and then they began to grow bigger and bigger, and at 
last some of them got heads upon them, and then feet, 
and they began at last to dance a country dance, and two 
pewter pints, that were on a stool, began to knock their 
handles against one another to make music for the 
company ! the curiosest thing of all was— two decanters 
and a chany bowl that were standing quietly and easily 
in a cupboard over the fire, when tliey saw what was 
going on, jqmped down into the middle of the floor; 
and the instant they did, we, one and all, screeched out 
for * a reel of three.^ I'm a Tipperary boy, and ought 
to know something of dancing; but the dickens a 
ha'p'ortli to equal that I ever saw in the coorse of my 
born days ! One of the decanters was called, as well as 
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I recollect, Peter Port^ and the other 'Sandy Sherry, and 
the chany bowl was named Miss Punch — considering the 
unsightly shape she was, (for recollect not the waist in 
the world she had,) I never saw a more active creature. 
One minute she'd tumble up to Port, skip upon her 
rim, turn upside down, and be ever in no time to Sherry. 
They were smart active fellows, too, and what pleased 
me most of all was to see the politeness of them ; for 
every time the bowl would tumble up to them, they 
would take the stoppers out of their necks, and shake 
tbem down to the ground, as much as to say, ' If it^s a 
hat we had, this is the manners we'd be after showing 
yon. Miss/ Well, this fun continued for a quarter of 
an hour, until one time, when the three of them were 
cutting the figure of eiffht, the poor creature of a bowl 
getting squeezed between the two decanters, by dad, 
what I never perceived before, was as plain as murder, 
she was a little cracked, and a bit of her side came out ! 
There then was the screeching for a glazier to solder her 
up ; and of all the grief I ever saw, nothing could equal 
the sorrow of the two decanters, as they helped the 
broken bowl back again into the cupboard : when they 
got there, the two of them lay down on their sides near 
Miss Punch, and told us to shut the cupboard door on 
them, that they would never spoil sport, and for the 
glasses to go on again as they were before the reel of 
three was danced. It was then, to be sure, the real 
country dancing began; there were I am sure, two 
hundred glasses on the floor at once, and footing it away 
as hard as they could peh, when, in the middle of all the 
fim, I heard a desperate cursing and swearing in one 
comer. The dapcing immediately stopped ; and over I 
nm along with all the glasses to find out what was the 

M 2 
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matter : when what should I see but a great big large 
quart bottle dragging and beating, with all its might and 
main, a poor little pint bottle. Now, the big bottle was 
a fine able fellow, and looked as if he never had worke<J 
for his bread, but lived upon taxes, or had some othei 
fine easy way of making out a livelihood ; besides he had 
a great belt round him, and on it was written in great- 
out-of-the-way letters, ' Permit.' However, I couldnf 
help remarking, that he seemed very weak on the legs, 
and it wouldn't be at all hard, I thought, to trip him up. 
The little bottle appeared to be a hard-grown chap, that 
had starved one half of his life, and worked the other 
half, and drank, and danced, the other half. Well, I 
couldn't make out what was the cause of the row, when 
I heard all the glasses cry out together ' Oh ! ' here^s 
Parliament and little Potheen fighting again ! they beat 
out the hearts of steel and peep-o'day boys.^ * PoUieen,* 
says I, * by the powers ! I'm on his side — I'm one of his 
faction, many's the time he has given me a sup that com- 
forted my heart, when the cabin was cold, and the 
stomach empty. Let go Potheen,' says I to Parliament, 

* let him go, I tell you, or '111 be after breaking your ugly 
mug,^ and with that I gave him a dig that knocked him 
into smithereens. ^ Oh ! you bloody villain,^ says one 
of the pikemen, Mo you want to break more than you 
are able to pay for?^ And with that he gave me a crack 
on the back, that laid me flat on my face. ^YouVe 
dreaming, you scoundrel,' says he. ' You lie,' says I ; 

* did^nt I see Potheen getting a beating, and I by ? ' 

^' ^ Come along,^ says he, ^ before the magistrate.' 
With that I found it was morning : and, sure enough, he 
brought me before a dacent gentleman, that was sitting 
as grand as a bishop, in an arm chair, and a head of hair 
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on bim that was as black as a crowds wing — one Alder- 
man Fleming, I think he was; and when 1 told him 
what a rale friend to the country I was^ in cracking the 
skull of a big blackguard, that was beating one of my 
best friends, and an old friend to the family too, he 
advised me, in the first place, to go about my business, 
(if I had any,) and next to take care I should never 
get into the watch-house a second time, or I might see 
worse things than a dance of glasses, a reel of decanters, 
and a boxing match between two bottles of Parliament 
and Potheen whiskey. I give you my oath, it's I that 
will take the Alderman's advice ; for it's many a long 
day before Dublin city will catch Darby O' Flaherty 
walking through oiie of the enchanted streets again. 
Well, now, after all that, I hope Master Dan Haskett 
won't think me bould in saying, it was I that saw the 
dandng that can't be aiqualled in Bird-hill, any how." 



TO ELIZA*. 

BT THE LATB RIGHT HON. R. B. SHERIDAN. 

Oh ! Summer, sweet and lovely are thy days ! 

Yet not without alloy thy gifts we share ; 
How full of peril is thy lightuing^s blaze — 

How full of terror do thy meteors glare. 
But when no more the bickering lightnings play, 

And when no more the meteor's blaze is seen, 
With double joy we bless thy milder ray, 

With double joy we hail the calm serene. 
Such, my Eliza, are the woes of love — 

Wrath's lightning eye — the storm that grief lets fall ; 
But when from reason's sun the clouds remove, 

The dear delightful calm o'erpays it all I 

* The first Mrs. Sheridan. 
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BEFORE THE PRAWING ROOM. 

BY THOMAS HAYNES BAYLY. 

I MUST be presented to-day, Lady Susan, 

I must be presented to-day, 
I must be presented, or what will my cousin 

The Bride, Lady Mackintosh, say! 
She married a man who was knighted last season, 

For carrying up an address ; 
If She* t a great Lady, you*ll own there's no reason, 

My Lady, why / should be less ! 
I must be presented to-day, Lady Susan, 

I must be presented to-day. 

Now pray. Lady Susan, don*t say that you're poorly, 

*Ti8 plain that you wish to withdraw ; 
You married my brother, and Fve a right, surely. 

To go with my sister-in-law I 
And though yoti consider us vulgar relations, 

Some proper repayment there'll be 
For Brother Bob's diamond and pearl presentations. 

In this presentation of me. 
I must be presented to day. Lady Susan, 

I must be presented to-day. 

Look at me, my Lady, — ^'tis silly to quarrel. 

You'll own that I'm fit to be seen ; 
My yellow silk petticoat loop*d up with laurel, 

{So elegant, yeUow and green !) 
My train of blue satin! (judiciously chosen, 

'Twill make a pelisse in the Spring,) 
And then my red feathers 1 I'm sure, Lady Susan, 

I mutt be remarked by the King. 
I must be presented to-day, Lady Susan, 

I must be presented to-day. 
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A train may look very magnificent, flowing 

Behind one in folds, I dare say, 
But as for a hoop ! Oh I could not bear going 

To Court in that round-about way ! 
My lappets ! nice lace !— what's the use now of buying 

Three yards ? — it is quite a take-in ; 
And why did you laugh when you saw I was tying 

Them gracefully under my chin 9 
I must be presented to-day, Ltdy Susan, 

I must be presented to-day. 

And what's to be done when I stand in the presence ? 

Pray tell — I rely upon you ; 
Must I civilly say, as I make my obeisance, 

*' Your Majesty, how do you do ? " 
To be kiss'd by the King 1 Lady Susan, assist me, 

I shall not be fit to be seen ! 
Whai ! kiss me in public ! Oh I when he has kissed me» 

I shanH dare to look at the Queen 1 
I must be presented to-day, Lady Susan, 

I win be presented to-day. 



GENEALOGICAL jMEMOIK OF LADY 
STANLEY. 

Emma Caroline, Lady Stanley, is the yoongcr 
daug^hter of Edward Bootle Wilbraliam, prewot Lard 
Skelmersdale, and wife of tlie Right HoDOuntble Edward 
Geoffrey, Lord Stanloy. 

Sir Richard de Wilbubghah, Lord of Wynun- 
cham, was slicriff of Cliesliire in the 43rd of Henry IIL 
He married, first, Mar|rery, daugliter and co-hdr of 
Wariii Vemon, Baron of Shipbrook, by whom he had 
one son, wlio died issueless, and two daughters, eren- 
tually co-lieirs of tlieir mother, the wives of Riehard de 
Lostock and of Robert de Wilmington, He wedded, 
secoiKlly, Letitia, daughter and co-heir of Sir William 
Vciiables of Kiiiderton, liy whom he left, at his decease, 
in the reign of Edward I., u son and successor, William 
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DE WiLBURGHAM, Lord of Radnor, who married twice, 
but had issue only by his first wife, Christiana, sister 
and co-heir of Richard Crosley. He w^ great-great- 
grand&ther of Thomas de Wilburgham, of Radnor, 
viio espoused Margaret, daughter and heiress of John 
Golborne, Lord of Woodhey, and tlius acquired that 
^^or. By this lady he had issue, 

1. ISbomas. 

2. Randulph, of whom presently. 

3. William. 

4. Richard. 

5. John. 
'V\ie second son, 

Randulph Wilbraham, E^., who died 2nd March 
1S48, was grandfatlier of Richard Wilbraham, Esq., 
of Mantwitch, born in 1528, who married, first, Eliza, 
daughter of Thomas Maisterson, Esq., and, secondly, 
Margaret, widow of Alexander Elerch, Esq. He died 
m 1612, leaving four sons, viz., 

1. Richard, barrister-at-law, and common Serjeant 
of the city of London, who married, in 1584, 
Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Thomas Puleston, 
Lord Mayor of London, and dying in the life- 
time of his father, Idth September 1601, left, 
with other issue, a son, 

Thomas, heir to his grandfather. 

2. Roger, a lawyer of eminence, who was nomi- 
nated, in 1600, a Master of the Court of Requests, 
having previously filled the office of Solicitor- 
General in Ireland. He died without male issue 
in 1616. 

3. Thomas, who married Anne Pyerson, and had 
issue. 
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4. Ralph, feodary Chester and Flint, ancestor of the 

WiLBRAHAMS of Dorfold. 

Richard Wilbraham was succeeded by his grandson. 

Thomas Wilbraham, Esq., of Nantwich, who 
wedded, in 1619, Rachael, daughter and sole heiress of 
Joshua Clive, Esq., of Huxley, and was succeed by his 
son, 

Roger Wilbraha m, Esq., of Nantwich, bom 1623, a 
gallantadherentof royalty,andoneof theintended Knights 
of the Royal Oak, his estate being valued at 1000/. per 
annum. He married Alice, daughter of Roger Wilbra- 
ham, Esq., of Dorfold, and by her (who died of grief for 
the loss of her two eldest sons) he had, with two daugh- 
ters, Alice, wife of Ralph Wilbraham, Esq., or Dorfold, 
and Grace, wife of Sir Thomas Brooke of Norton, a son 
and successor, 

Randle Wilbraham, Esq., of Nantwich, high sheriff 
of Cheshire in 1714, who married Mary, daughter of Sir 
Richard Brooke, Bart., of Norton, by Francesca Posthuma, 
daughter of Thomas, son of Sir Peter Legh, Knight- 
Banneret of Lyme, and had with other issue, a second 
son, 

1. Roger, of Nantwich, grandfather of the present 
George Wilbraham, Esq., of Delamere 
House, M.P. for Cheshire. 

2. Randle, of whom presently. 

3. Thomas, of the city of Westminster, LL.D. and 
F.R.S., Fellow of AIIsouls, Oxford, and the Col- 
lege of Physicians. He died without issue. 

4. Henry William, in holy orders, M.A., rector of 
Shelford, Oxfordshire. He died unmarried. 

1. Frances, married to William Wright, Esq., of 
Stockport. 
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2. Elizabeth, married to William Falconer, Esq., 
Recorder of Chester. 

3. Mary, married to Thomas Chetham, Elsq., of 
Mellor. 

Mr. Wilbraham's second son, 

Randle Wilbraham, Esq., of Rode in Cheshire, 
LL.D., barrister-at-Iaw, and deputy steward of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, married in 1722, Dorothy, only 
daughter of Andrew Kenrick, Esq., and dying in 1770, 
left (with two daughters, Mary, married to Charles Gray, 
Esq., M.P. for Colchester, and Dorothea, to John Ford, 
Esq., barrister-at-law), a son and successor, 

Richard Wilbraham, Esq., of Rode, M.P. for 
Chester, and high steward of Congleton, who wedded, in 
1755, Mary, daughter and sole heiress of Robert Bootle, 
Esq., of Lathom House, in the county of Lancaster, and 
essoined the additional surname of Bootle, in compli- 
ttee with the testamentary injunction of the lady's uncle. 
Sir Thomas Bootle, Knt., Chancellor to Frederick, 
Prince of Wales. 

Mr. Wilbraham Bootle died in 1796, and was suc- 
ceeded by his eldest son, 

Edward Bootle Wilbraham, Esq., of Lathom 
House, who had a seat in the House of Commons from 
1795 to 1828, when he was elevated to the Peerage, as 
Baron Skelmersdale of Skelmersdale. His lordship 
was bom 7th March 1771, and married, 19th April 1796, 
Mary Elizabeth, daughter of the Rev. Edward Taylor 
of Bifrons in Kent, and has issue, 

I. Richard, M.P., born 27th Oct. 1801 ; iharried 
22nd May 1832, Jessy, third daughter of Sir 
Richard Brooke, Bart, and has issue. 
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2. Edward, lieutenant and captain in theColdst 
Guards, born 22nd December 1807. 

1. Mary Charlotte. 

2. Emma Caroline. 

The younger daughter, the Hon. Emma Caro 
WiLBBAHAM, was married 31 st May, 1825, to the 1 
Hon. Edward Geoffrey Stanley, M.P., now 1 
Stanley. 



SPRING. 

BY THE LATE RIGHT HONOURABLE R. B. SHERIDAN. 

From yonder copse, yet poor in shade, 

And scantly clad in green, 
Why burst such notes to charm the glade. 

And praise the season's queen ? 
Each bree2e, each flower that glads the sense. 

To us new raptures bring, 
- But are these warblers tutored thence 

To hail the coming spring ? 

Ah ! no, they little mark the flower. 

They little heed the breeze. 
Nor early beam nor genial shower, 

Can call such strains as these. 
But, with their annual passion moved, 

'Tis love that bids them sing. 
And stiU to love, and to be loved. 

Is all they feel of spring! 

Shall I then, life's chill winter fear. 

Whose bliss no seasons bound, 
Shall I, who love throughout the year, 

One hour in grief be found ? 
A life of love is endless May — 

Fortune, I brave thy sting — 
For though thdu may'st overcast my day. 

Each night shall still be spring. 
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AFTER THE DRAWING-ROOM. 

BT TBOIf AS BATNB8 BATLT, B8(t. 

'■I Dnwinr-room is over, and I have leen the King I 

' ^ very gore my head u turned, and won't come right this Spring : 

» poiitiTcly can't take off my feathers and my train ; 

' Derer looked so well before, and never may again. 

I beard a lady to a lord complaining of the crowd, 
^d lay, " What common people come ! — I wonder they're allowed ! " 
^couree that wasn't meant for me, though father did sell cheese ; 
^^ brother made a noble match, I'll go there when I please. 

^ I was ornamental too, nobody looked so fine, 

I <Ud not see one gown or train that looked the least like mine ; 

"i& lore I had more colours on, than anybody there, 

^^f^c&t red, and yellow mingled, and blue feathers in my hair. 

^^ lome one came and took my train, and spread it out behind, 
^Qst u a peacock^reads his tail ; I thought it very kind : 
^d seeing 'twas a nice young man, dressed out in gold and blue, 
I laid, " I thank yon kindly, Sir—I'd do as much for you." 

^W led me to his Majesty— I thought I would have dropped. 
He held his hand out friendly like^ and kissed me when I stopped ; 
^d there the King and I were standing, face to face together, 
I laid, " How •* your Majesty ?— it's mighty pleasant weather." 

^d then the people pushed me on ! I didn't half like that — 
I'm nre the King had half a mind to bid me stop and chat ; 
^^ looking on, I saw the Queen 1 I'm sure I hope and trust 
She didn't see the King kiss me ! and yet I think she must 
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I curtseyed to her Majesty, the proper thing to do. 

And seeing ladies standing round, I curtseyed to them too ; 

I honour maids of honour so, I wished to be polite, 

And the Queen and all the ladies smiled, which proved that I was right. 

I knew (though ne*er at Court before !) well what I was about— 
Of course I did not turn my back, but tried to sidle out ; 
But walking so, I tripped and fell — (they make them trains so big!; 
And, catching at the first thing near, pull'd off a lady*B wig ! 



And then I fainted dead away ! — a dreadful thing to do — 
Until I found myself at home, no earthly thing I knew ! 
I We graced a Court! indeed 1*11 add, by way of being witty, 
'Twas in a court that father dwelt— a back court in the city ! 



THE GIRL OF KOUTOKKINO. 

A STORY OF LAPLAND. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " OUR ISLAND." 

They who have traversed the dreary wastes of 
I^pland, full well remember the huts of Koutokeino. 
The busy merchant or passing stranger who has left the 
gloomy thicket of Skovbredden, views with rejoicing 
the lonely cots and log-built parsonage which yield him 
his first shelter from the rushing of the snow drift Yet 
it is a lonely spot, and while the blast of the hurricane 
sleeps a solemn dulness reigns. The boundless trackless 
solitudes which reach from Alp to Alp and vale to vale, 
till the dwarf birch fails, and the cloudberry gives its 
fruit no longer, stretch around the village. The frozen 
river, the deeply bedded trees, the icy hills, and snow- 
embosomed plains, present the silent landscape. 

On a bleak dark day in January, when the sky 
threatened heavily, and the wind began to prophesy in 
sullen tones, a party of travellers set out from Kouto- 
keino on their route to Alten. But though the journey 
promised cold and sujSering, they were bound on a 
joyous errand, and many were the reindeer which sped 
forward on that morning to the scene of a Lapland 
wedding. And the herd went forth sportive and health- 
ful amidst the shouting of the drivers ; their bells rang 
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merrily, and their clicking hoofs sent out the well-known 
sound which is heard from afar. There were also, 
besides the peasantry, the foged*, two merchants of 
Alten, and an English wanderer, who had come up from 
the very borders of the Euxine, and had trod with 
safety the wilds of Siberia, The pulkf of the English- 
man, was open, after the custom of the native Laplander, 
and he had in vain been urged to travel in the closer 
sledge which the merchants commonly made use of. 
His deer too was fresh and vigorous, and though he had 
securely skimmed along the Russian snows, the weather 
had been favourable, and the country as yet smooth and 
free from danger. But he who dares the peril of a 
northern winter, and treads within the Arctic circle, 
must stand prepared for change. The moon shone 
brightly on the glittering waste, and gleamed cheerfully 
on the spangled mountains when the group set forth, 
but, nimbly as they started, they had not reached the 
passes of the Solivara heights before the cold advanced, 
and the snow deepened, and the mist hovered in the 
distance. The light now declined, the precipices were 
at hand, the fog was hastening onwards, and the deer 
were at their fullest speed. The party, however, had 
gained the summit of the hills before this march of 
night, but they had scarcely gazed upon the deeps 
below, when the heavens became darkened, and the 
eastern stars, to which their anxious eyes had often 
turned, were seen no longer. The dense cloud had 
shadowed all, but the speed of the journey was unre- 
laxed. The wappusX tarried not. The Laplanders 
flanked the sides of their deer. It was a race in the 

♦ Sheriff. -f* Sledge, like a canoe or cockboat. X OuWe. 
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night alone the frozen Soliv'ara, the higliest of the 
Finmark Alps. The bellowing of the tempest increased 
the terrors of the time, for in these distant lands the 
htsl snow-drift succeeds often to the shrouding mist 
There was a general halt The descent of the mountain 
presented a formidable danger. The guide, though a 
well-travelled native, had forgotten the usual pass. But 
it was determined to go forward, and the least headlong 
path along the mighty chain was eagerly sought for. 
The pulks were again put in motion, and the deer 
approached the gaping declivity. There was no delay. 
Each driver fastened the rein tightly round his arm, and 
trusted to his beast The sledges flew like the lightning. 
It was still dark, and neither moon, nor star, nor northern 
flash appeared to mark the track. Deer, carriage, tra- 
veller, and guide, were hurried on in equal confusion. 
The master of tlie pulk lost his power ; the animal, 
tangled in the trace, his footing ; but whilst man and 
l)6ast were struggling in the snow, the sledge dashed 
down the height, dragging along its inmate, and rolling 
like a ball. Every one was in dread of his neighbour. 
The sheriffs pulk dashed against that of his nearest 
coontrymaii, and there might now be seen driver upon 
driver, deer by the side of deer, and sledge upon sledge, 
in the general overturn. Loud shouts sounded on all 
rides, and ** Wappus ! ^' — " wappus ! " — was echoed by 
the routed assembly. But the wappus was himself in 
jeopardy, and some moments went by before the guide 
could detach himself from his own pulk in order to give 
Ae needful aid. Happy were the foged and his fellows, 
when safe from storm, and frost, they pushed their 
jaded cattle into Alten. The peasant's heart was joyous 

N 
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as he beheld once more the gammes* of his coontry, and 
looked forward to the brandy bumpers of the wedding. 
The sheriif blessed himself as he looked upon his dwell- 
ing circled by stately firs, and the merchant was cheered 
by the sight of the well known Jwrd\ where his ships 
and riches lay. It was indeed Alten with its glassy 
waters, its rocks towering above the flood, its tall 
birches, and tufts of pine with naked summits in the 
distance high surmounting all. 

The nuptial rites had begun before the arrival of the 
party from Koutokeino. The chapel, two Finmark 
miles from Alten, had been early crowded with Lap- 
landers, and the holy ordinances of marriage and the 
sacrament were administered with the customary solemni- 
ties. Each Lap was arrayed in his best attire, and 
paid an attention to the Norsk service (of which he 
understood not one word) — which would have done 
honour to our English congregations. Conspicuoon 
amongst the assembly were the bride and bar spouse. 
The first with her blue koftmX gaily trimmed with divers 
colours, her ribands streaming from her head, and hair 
banded by a golden fillet — the bridegroom with his blue 
frock also, set off with red and white embroidery. The 
day passed on joyfully ; the shops of the merchants were 
crowded with natives, who quaffed brandy till their money 
would hold out no longer ; and the very stripling girls 
clubbed together to gain their jovial glass. But the 
grand festivity was reserved for the evening. The supper, 
to which the people of the neighbourhood were invited, 
was given in a large outhouse lent for the purpose by the 
traders of the place. The deep vessels filled with savoury 
venison, such as man's heart delighteth in, were already 

• Huts. t Firth. J Frock. 
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emptied by the frequent fingers of the guests, and tlio 
brandy was in like manner drawing nearly to a close, 
when the foged arrived with his mountain party. He 
had set off in a boat with haste from Alten, and having 
called at the house of the giest-giver *, lost no time in 
reaching the scene of rejoicing. A fresh present of 
brandy renewed the mirtli, and the worthy sheriff, while 
he smiled on the happy group before him, could not help 
reflecting that a plenteous bowl of punch was awaiting 
his own bidding at the habitation of the general host. 
But suddenly, amidst the greeting and puurists f of tlie 
newly come Laplanders, a buzz was heard through the 
room, and the countenance of the foged fell. Where 
was the English stranger ? He had been rather behind, 
and the magistrate had pressed briskly forward. He 
Was in the open pulk, and by chance might have got 
out, in which case, if left by his deer, his situation would 
he critical. Where was the wappus? The guide was 
once more loudly called for, and he admitted that, at 
the last halt, he had not noticed the Englishman. ^^ The 
deer," said tlie wappus, " was mettlesome, but the 
foreigner was wilful, after the manner of his countrymen.*' 
^He may still come," said the foged, but the speaker's 
look but ill agreed with the words which tottered on 
his lips. 

The party were in confusion, for the Laps respect the 
rites of hospitality, and they felt that their guide had 
deserted the stranger in the hour of danger. But no one 
Jnoved from his place, and the missing traveller came 
J^ot. The sheriff forgot his flowing bowl, and the brandy 
fingered on the table. 

• The person who fornishcs cntertaininent for all itrangcn. 
1* Lapland expressions of friendship. 

N 2 
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Amongst the numerous guests who had helped to 
celebrate the wedding, and partake the cheer, was a 
Lapland girl of Koutokeino. Her countenance beamed 
Intelligence which nature had denied to her kinsfolk, 
and she had been listening to the story which went round 
with an eagerness which promised action rather than idle 
pity. *^ And shall we leave the stranger to perish in the 
snow?" said the maiden, glancing at her neighbours 
with indignant heroism. " Shame, Laps of the mountain ! 
— Utterson ! " continued she, calling to a youth who sat 
near her. The appeal was not in vain. A lad of twenty, 
one of those bold fishers who dare the sudden tempests 
of the polar main, started up, wrapped his mantle round 
him, and obeyed the voice which summoned him. 
" Utterson ! " said the girl once more, " we must go back 
instantly and seek this poor stranger." The youdi made 
no reply, but, drawing his deer-skin still closer, hastened 
to the door. The sheriff followed with a numerous 
concourse, and the boats quickly brought them back to 
Alten. " Now let us have our sledges, and go forward," 
said the maiden, again appealing to the courage of the 
fisherman. The deer were yoked, and the reins fixed, 
the damsel's pulk being fastened behind that of Utterson, 
and others were preparing their cattle to aid the search, 
when the Englishman's sledge was observed at a distance 
with the animal in its traces, but no driver to welcome 
his companions. *^ Then the worst has indeed happened,^ 
cried the foged, '^ and poor Montague is cast upon the 
wilderness. It is of no use, my friends,*' he added, 
looking mournfully towards Utterson and his associate. 
<* Hopeless, indeed ! " exclaimed the fisherman, seeming 
as though he would unharness his ready beast *< But, 
hopeless as it may be, it must be done,** replied the girl 
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of the mountains, '^ and let those who fear desert the 
^"retched outcast, and leave him to the mercies of our 
frost.** There needed no more. The pulk was instantly 
put forwards, and many were the hardy peasants who 
Went forth in quest of the stranger. The foged himself 
could not resist the chance, forlorn as it was, and he 
dashed on to the rescue amongst the foremost of the 
group. 

The storm had now ceased, and the brilliant lights of 

the firmament resumed their glory. All nature seemed 

^ welcome the kind work of benevolence which was in 

progress. The beauteous Aurora danced above the 

^vellers, and shot forth its varied flames with arrowy 

Swiftness. The wind was no more, and the deer sprang 

'^idly across the shining wastes. The herd had now 

Reached Skovbedden, a birchen thicket between Alten and 

Koutokeino, but there was no vestige of the Englishman. 

It was determined to halt for the night, and a council 

Was held. The foged declared he should return to 

Alten in the morning; and even Utterson himself 

^owed the uselessness of further search. The maiden 

Mone was unmoved, and by her look seemed to upbraid 

the wavering fisherman for his retreat. The supper of 

^tewed venison being now hastily despatched, the party 

t^imed their deer loose, and went to rest, some in sacks, 

^ome on pillows of snow, others beneath the coverlet of 

tie newly-risen drift. 

But the maid of Koutokeino slept not. She sat by 

%iie fire sullen and sorrowful, and as the glare of the 

fiame blazed on high, she could not help casting a wistful 

^ye abroad, as though the dreary thicket contained one 

other inmate than those with whom she journeyed. 

Yull of these anxious thoughts, she rose and left the 

sleepers, whose forms looked giant-like as they lay 
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Stretched in the brightening gleam. The cold was still 
intense, but clad closely in fiirs she ventured beyond 
the bivouac, and went to that part of the thicket which 
lay towards her own village. In a moment her attention 
was arrested. An object, hid for the most part beneath 
the snow, attracted her eager view. It was no buried 
hut, for there were no habitations in that direction ; nor 
was it the birch, whose stunted top so often peeps above 
its icy bed. The mind of the Lap misgave her, and 
she hurried to the spot ; but no sooner had she put forth 
her hand than she started back in amazement. It was 
the touch of the well-known rehn pcesk *, the winter 
garment of her country. In an instant she roused the 
slumbering travellers, and led them to the place where, 
beyond doubt, a body was now lying, and in another 
moment it was disinterred from the clinging snow. The 
high shoes, the broad belt which held the pcesky the 
squirrel tippet, and the lofty cap, proclaimed at once the 
traveller of the north. "It is the Englishman/' cried 
the foged, grasping his brandy-cask, and advancing 
towards the stranger. The damsel stepped forward, and 
put her hand upon his breast. " It is warm, and he 
still lives,^ exclaimed the girl with triumph. But no 
time was to be lost, for the frost had already seized its 
victim, and he, whose deer had fled from its too ventu- 
rous master, had laid himself down to die. A few more 
minutes and he had been a stiffened corpse, bleaching 
in the Alpine blast But the snow and the brandy did 
their usual marvels, and while Utterson was redeeming 
himself in the eyes of the Koutokeino maiden by chafing 
the helpless limbs, the foged was pouring his drops of 
life into a bosom which soon heaved to thank Iiim for Us 
zeal. The sad story was soon told. The young and 

• Rein- deer cloak. 
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unruly deer (as bad been foreseen) tbrew its driver from 
tbe open pulk, and bounded on to Alten. To pursue it 
was vain, and the wretched traveller had with difficulty 
returned to the wood of birchesi where hope, and strength, 
and spirit, had yielded to the fiercest cold of Lapland. 

In a week after his return to Alten the Englishman 
had recovered. He sent instantly for the girl to whom 
he held himself indebted for his life. — '' Maiden," said 
he, ^^ to repay you for this great kindness, I might try 
to do great things. I might — as some of my country- 
men have done by yours — I might take you to England, 
I might marry you for this generosity. But I will not 
snatch you from your kindred, your friends, your home." 
The tears flowed from the cheeks of the Mountain Lap 
at the mention of her home. " Tell me,'* continued he, 
''what can be done for you ? " The girl made no reply, 
but beckoned to some one from without, and Niel 
Utterson immediately appeared. They made an obei- 
sance to the traveller. " My friends,*^ said tlie English- 
man, ^^ this is dealing nobly by me, — I understand it 
well — ^" He paused for a moment. " Will one hundred 
dollars be of service to you ? " " One hundred dollars," 
exclaimed Utterson, briskly, '' will make me the master 
of two hundred deer, and with care'* — added he, turning 
to his companion, ^' we may be the richest of the mountain 
Laps/' **Take them, my friends " — said the English- 
man, **and may God's blessing rest* upon you.'' " Tak, 
tak *," repeated twenty times, were the hearty acknow- 
ledgments for this gift, whilst the donor could only say 
vidbekomme\ and bid them a kind farewell. 

Utterson and his betrothed hastened to the house of 
their pastor, and in a few days there were well-founded 
nunours of another Lapland wedding. 

• Thanks. t Welcome 
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THE CAPTAIN. 

I WAS sitting in the Coffee-room of an Inn at Hastings, 
enjoying the cool sea-breeze and a pint of Madeira, when 
the entrance of a stranger dissipated the short reverie 
into which I had fallen. " Waiter," quoth he, as he 
walked up the room, ^* the coach starts at nine precisely, 
and, therefore, my fine fellow, you must please to give me 
notice of its arrival, for if I should, by any chance, be 
disappointed — beware revenge ! Better you had never 
breathed this vital air than answer my fell wrath.'* The 
waiter departed with an incredulous smirk, and the 
stranger, who had uttered the above fearful threat with 
the cool unconcern of an oracular presence, began to 
hum an air and to arrange his neckcloth at the glass; the 
swell of such air being augmented or diminished exactly 
in accordance with the folds and windings of the cravat, 
and terminating in a graceful shake on the completion of 
that arrangement. 

During this short period, however, I had been strictly 
scrutinizing the appearance of this mysterious person. He 
was a man somewhat below the ordinary size, and uppa- 
rently between forty and fifty years of age. H is face was of 
a copper complexion, and garnished with a pair of exa^e* 
rated whiskers, which, like his redundant head of hair, 
seemed to have sustained some injury in an escape from 
recent and devouring flames. There was a ninged 
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^Hdity in both, as of a blighted furze bush. His eyes 

^^dail the restless activity of bullets, and his promontory 

^^ a chin was sustained by the neckcloth above-men- 

^'oned, which meandered round his neck in an infinite 

^^Itiplicity of windings, and at length fell down over his 

^aistcoat with all the prodigality of a cataract. 

While I was thus engaged in examining this strange 
^^^ing, he approached, and, offering me his snuff-box with 
^^uch courteousness, took a seat at the same table. 
** Charming view of the sea," said he, "splendid pro- 
^t^ct — ocean, ocean — nothing like ocean ; what does the 
X^^)et say — splendid poet, Byron ? — what says he of 
^^^jean ? Let me see, he likens it — to a horse, is it ? No 
yes — to a horse, certainly ; says he, * 1*11 lay my hand 
pon thy mane' — glorious burst that — as though it were 
^le mane of a horse, you perceive — * I'll lay my hand 
V^pon thy mane.' " Here he attempted to describe tlie 
Action by clenching one hand upon the table in a convul- 
i^ive manner, while he snatched an enormous pinch of 
^nuff with the other. 

As I was not a little amused by this original, I rather 
^^neouraged than repulsed his advances towards conver- 
sation—an encouragement not at all necessary; for I 
^ound, ere long, that the main difficulty would be to im- 
pede his progress; and my endeavours to stem the 
current of his discourse were as vain as those of one who 
should attempt to turn the course of a cannon-ball with a 
bodkin, or to blow against the falls of Niagara. 

" You are drinking Madeira, I perceive,"^ he remarked, 
*^ I shall be happy to join you, not that I drink much 
now-a-days. I^have abjured it long ago, ever since my 
last duel. You must have read the account of it in the 
papers— Trigger and Storks ? No ? FU tell you how it 
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occurred. It was after dinner at the mess, one evening; 
the wine had circulated pretty freely, and there was a 
great deal of conversation. Lieut. Storks, amongst 
others, was violent — rampant, as I may say, in his con- 
versation. He was always a fiery little fellow — fine 
fellow, though — but extremely absurd — ignorant, wo- 
fully ignorant. He would have it, that Virgil was a 
Latin poet, and that Galileo was not a Swede ; and went 
so far, upon my attempting to set him right on these 
points, as to call me a presumptuous and ignorant cox- 
comb. You enquire, I perceive, what I did upon this 
provocation ? Threw the contents of my wine-glass into 
his face ; that was all — I give you my word. 

"The next morning. Major Fireball burst into my 
room, and shaking me by the shoulder vociferated — 
* Trigger, you must fight. Honour calls."* * Fight, my 
dear fellow,^ said I, starting up in bed, ' fight ? fight for 
what, with whom ? ' No apology received — never make 
apologies in the army — compelled to fight a man who 
could take oflF a pin^s head at twenty paces." 

" Well, Sir, you went out, of course ? *' 

" Went out. Sir, of course ; and winged him. Sir — 
winged him, by Heaven." 

" How, Captain, then he fired in the air ? ^ 

" Fired in the AatV, rather, my dear boy, ha ! ha ! 
shaved off my left whisker, I assure you. Do you know, 
there is one thing I never could avoid doing. I did it in 
this same business with Storks. I have heard some of 
our old fighting colonels and majors laugh at the notion ; 
but I assert, Sir, that no man ever feels a bullet whizzing 
past him but he bobs. Sir, he bobs. When I first went 
into a field of battle, I stuck my head firmly between my 
shoulders, and said I to myself. Hang me if I do bob ; 
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{>ut I could not help it — no man can help it. You hear 
a ball spinning past you on the left — you bob — thus; — 
another comes whizzing on the right — you bob — so : — 
'Oust bob — depend upon it.^ 

I thought this a favourable opportunity of expatiating 
^ri the Captain's courage, more especially exemplified, I 
^Ift^ught, in the modesty with which he detailed his ex- 
ploits; and the frank avowal he had made of his bobbing 
F^^opensity. 

" Courage, my dear fellow, courage," he interposed, 
^* is of two qualities, negative and positive — and of two 
^ ^ascriptions, animal and moral. I enjoy both in perfec* 
^■^^n. Now, ril tell you a circumstance that does not 
em, at first sight, to reflect much credit on my courage 
my animal courage: but mark the moral intrepidity — 
^^ ^ay discover the noble bravery — a contempt of custom, 
^^ou must know, Sir, I was at one time paying certain 
^ ^ ttle delicate attentions to a young lady — fine girl — 
oble creature— with as pretty a four hundred a year an 
an could desire to see in a quarterly course of pay- 
ent Well, Sir, there was another — a hated rival — 
ountenanced by the mother, a venomous old basilisk, 
illing to look upon — you know tlie sort of person I speak 
In the mean time I was creating an interest in the 
ight quarter — mark me — making the post-office echo 
rith my sighs, and casting sheep's eyes out of a calfs 
^ead, as the poet says, ha ! ha ! This, of course, was 
^all and wormwood to my rival, but honey and treacle 
'^o me. Now, Sir, to the point at once. We came to 
fcigh words, and what do you think he did ? " 
'^ I cannot possibly say." 
" But guess." 
*' Cannot coneieve." 
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^' He kicked me, Sir ; kicked me down stairs, out of 
the house, with anything but a light, although a fan- 
tastic toe." 

" Kicked you ! my dear Sir, but surely — '^ 

" I bore it,^* interrupted the Captain ; " I bore it with 
heroic fortitude," — rubbing his chin with much com- 
placency. 

^^But you demanded satisfaction afterwards, no doubt; 
nothing but blood could expiate — " 

" Pish ! my dear Sir, I see you know nothing of the 
laws of honour. Do you think I could consent to meet 
a man who would be guilty of kicking a gentleman down 
stairs. My dear Sir ! — only reflect — don't you see it 
would be impossible to put such a man upon a level ? 
Don't you see the thing at once ? '* 

While I was debating this point within myself — in 
which, sooth to say, I discovered more discretion and 
common sense than madness and courage — and was in- 
clined to rank the Captain rather as a philosopher than a 
hero, he burst out again. 

^^ Talking of kicking reminds me of a strange adven- 
ture — ha ! ha ! I shall never forget it The landlord of 
the house where I once lodged — furnished apartments, 
first floor, all that sort of thing — was discoursing one 
night of ghosts, and expressing a superstitious dread of 
those mushroom species of mockery — which I firmly be^ 
lieve to be the shadows of the dead rambling about to 
divert ennui, seeing that their owners have no longer any 
occasion for them; — well, Sir, his wife, a wicked jade, 
full of spirits, gay as a lark, was pleased to doubt my 
courage in these matters, whereas. Sir, I despise the thing 
altogether. I have seen hundreds of them, of all sizes, 
ever since the wound in my head at Badajos — ^a lai^ as- 
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ortment of them, I say, ghosts and ghostlings, sprites 
mi spectres. Two or three nights after this, I was 
wakened by a slight noise. I listened; all dark, all 
^11; presently the door opens, in steps a terrific figure, 
<ad blue as a pill : in short, a stick of locomotive starch, 
had my snuff-box in my hand — can^t do without a 
inch of snuff in the night, aimed it at his blue pill of a 
ead, knocked out his eye, egad — not particular to 
shade; sprang out of bed, gave it a kick, over the ban- 
^^isters it went, and was found on the mat at the foot of 
^^Jie stairs in ruins.*^ 

^< But, Captain, you alarm me ; who was this crea- 
ture ? " 

" Oh ! my dear Sir, all right. The people of the 

^ouse picked it up, and it turned out to be the landlord. 

*rhree months before they got him into decent repair 

9gain. Fatal speculation in unprofitable schemes ! The 

absurd fellow had been instigated by his wife to the 

experiment, and was nearly sent to the other world for 

his pains, to set up ghost on his own account— ha! 

ha! ha!" 

** But we military men," said the Captain, altering his 

tone to a mournful and deprecating cadence ; ^^ we are 

subject to a great many annoyances and vexations, of 

which the great mass of society is unconscious; and, 

indeed, I believe it to be pretty generally the case with 

us fellows of frolic and wit, who are formed for the 

delight of mankind ; they won'^t let us do as we please 

by any means, and the consequence is, we please nobody. 

Kow, your poets" — (I shuddered, for I, too, am of the 

(uneful throng!) "ill used creatures, those poets; they 

Usually sing in cages, I fear — those muses, tlie three 

times three of poets without wine, are most economical 
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ladies, and give very little away; and the bard who sits 
down in anticipation of a bay leaf, egad, has much more 
cause to expect a bailiff. Just so with me. Now, / 
am cooped up with a most insufficient stipend, a most 
iniquitous income — what 's to be said ? My half pay 
does not suffice to pay anything at all ; I mean that a 
man on half-pay should only be expected to pay half: 
what do you say to that? 1*11 tell you, Sir, an ex- 
pedient of mine — wonderful sagacity — the most perfect 
presence of mind perhaps ever exhibited. I had been 
long obtruded upon by duns ; a kind of periodical pes- 
tilence with which I am afflicted — until, at length, the 
vehemence of the disorder settled itself down into a 
confirmed brace of bailiffs, who kept watch opposite my 
house all day long. What do I do, think you ? The 
street door of my next neighbour is a bright yellow — I 
steal out in the night and paint it all over a dark green, 
the colour of my own. What is the use of that, you 
ask? — this. Sir, this. The next morning comes the 
bailiff — i^ faith. Sir, keeps a sharp eye on my neighbour's 
door, and actually lays his electric paw upon the owner — 
a bank-clerk proceeding into the city ; and in spite of 
shrieks and asseverations bears him away from his 
domestic circle, of which he was so brilliant a segment ; 
while I march off to my agent, receive my pay, and 
start into the country without beat of drum.*' 

" Excellent, indeed. Captain, a most excellent device; 
but, tell me — why couldn't you have made your escape 
during the night, without the necessity of the painting 
process ? " 

*^ Oh ! my dear friend, it was not convenient, yon 
know — not convenient. By the by, I met my friend 
the bank clerk a short time ago.*' 
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^^ Indeed ? what did he say to tlie trick you had 
practised upon him ? " 

" Nothing — nothing in the world ; he merely told me 
never to * darken his doors ' again — ha ! ha ! ha ! '^ 

" Your philosophy, I perceive, Sir," said I, "seems to 
be almost on a par with the fertility of your invention. 
You are evidently a man of vast mental resources; 
nothing appears to daunt or to depress you. You have 
dipped, come now, confess it, you have imbibed golden 
maxims of prudence and conduct from tlie ancient 
philosophers ? " 

" Hang die ancient philosophers/' quoth the captain, 
" a fig for the ancient philosophy — everything I do is 
unpremeditated ; everything I do is the result of 

' A plain heroic magnitude of mind,* 

as the poet says. I don'*t like those fellows who study 
philosophy. I remember a friend of mine once invited 
me to spend a few days with him in the country. Well, 
Sir, this person was a philosopher, * a modern Pythago- 
rean,' he called himself — believed in the transmigration 
of souls, and all that. It was the shooting season. I 
walked out one morning with my gun — brought home a 
pheasant — fine bird as ever 1 saw in my days. A tre- 
mendous uproar took place when I entered the hall with 
the bird in my fingers. Would you believe it? — the 
fellow insisted upon it that I had brought down his 
grandmother ! pshaw! don't tell me a word about philo- 
sophy after that. Ha 1 ha ! ha ! 

At this moment, to my great relief— for the wine he 
bad drunk was evidently mounting into the Captain's 
head — the waiter entered, and gave him to understand 
that the coach was at the door. 
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^^Say you so,'' shouted the Captain, flin^ng the 
remaining wine down his throat, ^' then I'll go and 
besiege the roof of it forthwith. Good night, my dear 
fellow," seizing me by the hand, " come and see me in 
London; Captain Trigger — one of the best fellows in 
the world — Artichoke, Covent Garden ; a glorious knot 
of us meet there o'nights — don't forget" 

And away went the Captain, leaving me to the vainly 
uttered wish, that my pen-and-ink powers of outline 
were, if only for this one occasion, comparable witli the 
burin of Retsch — so should the reader be presented with 
the breathing portraiture of one whose full development 
might task the powers of a Jonson or a Fletcher. 

Omega. 



SONG. 

*' THE EYES THAT LOOK SMILINGLY ON US." 

BY MRS. "iCRAWFORD. 

'Tis a strange world we live in, this same world of ours ; — 

Yet its landscapes of beauty, sweet sounds, and bright flowers, 

Its holy affections and magical ties. 

Oh 1 they keep back the soul from its own native skies. 

Though in dreams we may picture a world of more grace, 

But awaking again to each dear social face. 

The eyes that look smilingly on us impel 

Our hearts still to worship the world where they dweU. 

Oh ! it is not in Nature to turn from the kindf 
Or to wish to leave Friendship and Love far behind ; 
Though Heaven itself be our guerdon and goal. 
Yet Love still will fetter the wings of the Soul : 
As the wild Eagle soars to the Sun in his flights. 
So the Spirit will mount to the ** Father of lights ;" 
But the eyes that look smilingly on us impel 
Our hearts to return to the world where they dwell. 
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THE DUG DE R T. 

BT THE AUTHOR OF " TH« HBLIOTROPK.** 

Son of a sire, whose natal star 
Rose, thy red torch of ruthless war : 
Scion, that hast survived the stroke 
That hurled to earth thy parent oak — 
Thou, of the mighty temple strown 
The last proud column, standest alone ! 
Beloved — yet feared — and few or none 
Who served the Sire to serve the Son ! 

Thy birth was heralded in blood — 

Thy country then — like a strong flood 

Bursting its confines — broke the chain 

Of bondage — pouring to the plain 

Legions that swept in vengeful mirth 

Kings from their thrones, and vassals ft'om their earth. 

How sped the tidings ! — west — east — south 

The watchword flew — till every mouth 

Had caught the word — '* An heir is born, 

Let fete and revel crown the mom ! 

Conquest for France * — for France's rival's scorn ! " 

Like spark, left by volcanic fires^ 

When, quenched, their fervid course expires ; 

The life that yet survives in thee. 

Gleams like the star of victory — 

Shining with solitary ray, 

X^ere once proud trophies lined the way. ^_. 

Son of the mighty ! *neath thy brow, 
Thoughts brood that lips must not avow ; 
And in their sepulchre — thy breast— 
Glow but the more, the more repressed. 

O 
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Ai monntaini waste with secret fires, 
So thou with hopes, fears, and desires. 
That make thy life-flame like the pyre*s I 

Encumbered with thy kindred ties — 
Yet barred from life's best sympathies — 
And with — tho* tongues speak not — thine ear 
Still ringing with thy sire*s career 1-* 
Here with masked face and stifled heart — 
Exiled from camp— thou act*st thy part, 
A courtier ! — doomed to compromise 
Thy birth-right*s glorious destinies. 
And live — the lode-star of all eyes, 
Yet feared for that which left thee heir 
Of trophies — ending in despair ! ' 

They thought that time and monkish school. 
And Austrian phlegm, thy fire would cool ; 
And bind th' aspiring soul in chains 
That panted for those marshalled plains 
Where — tho' the mastei>mind was lost, 
Which made that land the dread and boast 
Of friends or foes— thy name had been a host I 

Thy country's eyes were turned on thee— 
How vainly turned 1 — they longed to see 
Thy banner with the brave — ^thy name 
The rallying watchword of their fame, 
Whose martial spell again should raise 
Their eagle flag in Europe's gaze ! 
• • • • • 

Vain hope, and jealousy, and fear ! 
On each th' annihilating bier 
Hath closed ! and round the imperial hal\ 
For trophies, cast the funeral pall. 
And now, his strength is in the dust. 
In sheath the warrior's sword may rust— 
For who of living men shall draw 
The sword that kept the world in awe ? 
Who conjure from an exile's grave 
The man who made the world his slaye ! 

Vienna. 
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THE LIFE-BOAT. 

On the shore between Yarmouth and Lowestoff the 
sea has occasionally done great damage. No part of the 
British coast is more dangerous ; and those towns, espe- 
cially the latter, have at different times suffered severely 
from tempests. At LowestoflF there were formerly ^two 
chapels, one of which has been entirely carried away by 
the sea^ and other portions of the town have sustained 
damage by the tremendous hurricanes which sometimes 
blow upon this part of the island. On the north side of 
Lowestoff stands the Upper Lighthouse, a building forty 
feet high and twenty feet in diameter. On the beach 
below the cliff another light-house has been erected of 
timber, for the more immediate advantage of the fishing- 
boats. Not far from the shore, and parallel with it, are 
several dangerous banks, upon which wrecks frequently 
occur in stormy weather ; and it is quite endearing to 
humanity to see with what alacrity and fearlessness of 
all personal danger the boatmen put off to crews in 
distress, when one would imagine no boat could live 
a moment in the fiercely convulsed ocean. They hazard 
their lives with a noble disinterestedness worthy of the 
highest admiration. 

Hundreds of lives are yearly saved by the personal 
intrepidity of the Yarmouth and Lowestoff boatmen, 
who, from passing the best portion of their days upon 

o2 
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the water in the pursuit of their occupation of fishing, 
naturally acquire a skill in the management of their 
boats in tempestuous weather, not surpassed by the 
boatmen upon any part of the English coast. I have 
often wondered alike at their boldness and at their 
success. 

It is a beautiful thing to witness the great result of 
the magnanimity of human endeavour in the salvation 
of human life. The calm intrepidity with which men 
launch their little barks into the tempestuous ocean, 
with the furious threatcnings of death in their ears, and 
the mightiest perils before their eyes, above and around 
them, raises a stirring interest in the mind of the be- 
holder. It awakens within us the slumbering but still 
active principles of love for our fellow-beings, and shows 
us that in human nature there is yet that likeness to the 
divine, obscured indeed, but not extinguished, which 
shall finally raise it to the everlasting inheritance re- 
served for it among the good of all countries, of all races, 
and of all conditions. How has it been vilified by the 
cold and selfish philosophy of those who refer, for their 
judgment of it, only to their own bosoms, and who have 
never put themselves in the way where they may behold 
the exercise of its beautiful and heavenly sympathies ! 

One afternoon in the month of March I was passing 
between Yarmouth and Lowestoff, when my attention 
was particularly arrested by the violence of the breakers 
dashing over one of the banks, so dangerously prevalent 
upon this part of the coast. The wind was high, but 
not boisterous, though the aspect of the weather, even to 
an unpractised eye, was anything but favoiinible. I 
6tood and gazed upon the distant shoal with that painful 
feeling which sudden associations of danger naturally 
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awaken. I could not help reflecting how many unhappy 
creatures had found a grave beneath the waters which 
covered it, and of how many it was still likely to prove 
the destruction. My reflections were melancholy in the 
extreme, and this was heightened by the rising wind, 
which now began to increase perceptibly. The gusts 
were not only more frequent, but louder and more 
continuous. The sea was becoming gradually ruffled, 
and the foam was gathering upon the crest of every 
billow. The breakers whitened more and more as they 
rolled their heavy masses over the bank which had been 
the cause of so many fatal wrecks. 

As I proceeded homeward, I observed the clouds 
gathering fearfully. The sun glared through their 
uneven sections as they rapidly passed, at first in thin 
fleecy masses, over his broad radiating orb. Though 
still high in the heavens, his beams seemed to send no 
heat upon the earth. I felt chilled and dull. A mys- 
terious gloom appeared to lurk insidiously under the 
stream of florid light which the sun, when released from 
his temporary bondage of clouds, poured upon every 
object. A sort of unnatural dreariness surrounded me 
which I could not explain ; it was not positively visible ; 
but it was felt. I walked hurriedly on. The wind 
boomed loudly, and the clouds began to collect in deeper 
black. At length I reached my home, which was one of 
a disjointed group of houses near the beach. 

As the evening advanced, the storm increased with 
great rapidity and with equal violence. I placed myself 
at the window, and watched the chafing waters. They 
were already white with continual collision. How I 
shuddered as I heard the first harsh moan of the wind, 
which rapidly rose and roared over the sea with the 
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voice and threatening of omnipotent terror ! The waters 
seemed to leap up to meet its rude embrace, from which 
they immediately shrank with a fierce recoil, as if driven 
back by some mysterious but almighty repulsion. By 
this time the sun's sphere glared luridly through the 
brief intervals into which the clouds occasionally broke 
as they careered swiftly over it Their skirts reflected 
his beams as he went down behind the distant hills. 

The impenetrable masses of vapour which by this 
time had overspread the sky, produced a premature and 
supernatural darkness. The golden fringes with which 
the setting sun had adorned them, presented a singular 
contrast with the deep, varying tints, which they were 
perpetually assuming as they evolved their vast but fan- 
tastic shapes over the heaveils, and unfurled their huge 
wings like the monstrous fictions of our dreams, or the 
no less monstrous creations of fabulous story. 

I looked out upon the sea. In a few hours it had 
swelled from a state of gentle undulation to one of 
appalling disorder, like a monster writhing in its agony, 
presenting a surface of intractable conmiotion, and reply- 
ing to the roar of the elements with a voice of threatening 
that made the beholder tremble. It was in truth a 
sublime spectacle, but one upon which terror exercised 
all its attributes. 

By the time the sun had sunk below the horizon, it 
was blowing a hurricane, and the agitation of the waters 
was increasing every moment. The fishing-boats made 
for the shore with all speedy and were hauled upon the 
beach by the wives and children of those whose safety 
had already become a subject of painful anxiety. The 
sea rolled upon the shore with frightful violence, and, 
where there was an opposing rock, dashed against it 
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with a force which threatened to subvert it, carrying a 
sheet of spray to the very skies, and flinging it over the 
land like a vast shroud upheaved from the billows, where 
the minister of death appeared preparing to enter upon 
his mission of devastation. 

When evening set in the tempest had nearly reached 
its climax. Nothing could exceed its portentous fury. 
The mind was filled with images of disaster and of death. 
The darkness was so intense that nothing was to be seen 
but the frothy surface of the sea, illuminated by its own 
phosphorescence, and gleaming through the blackness of 
the thickened atmosphere like a spectre of gigantic pro- 
portions heaving its huge body from a disturbed repose, 
and labouring under the throes of some supernatural 
convulsion. 

I went to bed with a singular oppression of spirits, but 
could not sleep. The howling of the wind and the sullen 
booming of the waters forced upon my mind reflections 
of the most painful description. I thought of those 
unhappy creatures at that moment upon the agitated 
ocean, struggling in a little bark amid a world of waters 
excited to that pitch of commotion which yields no hope 
of safety to the hapless seafarer. The very house in 
which I lay, rocked under the fierce concussion of the 
elements. 

Shortly after midnight, the impetuosity of the wind 
subsided, and I slept. I arose early. There was a thick 
heavy mist upon the sea ; it was so dense that the eye 
could not pierce it. The sun's orb was alone visible 
through the thick vapour; it seemed like a huge iron 
ball heated red hot and poised in the centre of the stag- 
nant fog, which appeared to sustain it by some superna- 
tural agency. It looked as if suspended from the sky, 
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having declined from its orbit, and so near that it might 
have been struck by a musket-ball. The effect was sin- 
gular, but painful. There was something altogether 
ominous in this strange aspect. 

As the morning advanced the wind again rapidly rose, 
and dispersed the mist ; clouds once more gathered over 
the sun, and before noon the tempest raged as fiercely as 
on the preceding evening. As soon as objects in the 
distance became visible, it was perceived that a ship had 
run upon the furthest and most dangerous shoal. She 
lay quite upon her beam ends, without a sail set, and 
the sea dashing over her hull with frightful impetuosity. 
It was evident that she could not long withstand such a 
terrible assault Through a glass, the crew were seen 
clinging to the wreck in a state of agonising distress; 
The rigging of the vessel was in the greatest disorder, as 
if it had suffered extremely from the hurricane of the 
previous night. The sails had been furled, but hung in 
bags from the masts, it became manifest at the first 
glance that there was no hope of saving the ship, and 
that great peril must be incurred in attempting to rescue 
the crew. This, however, was determined upon the 
moment their danger was ascertained. 

For contingencies like the present, a life-boat had been 
built at Lowestoff, upon a new and singularly safe con- 
struction. It was capable of containing eighty persons. 
The whole of the outside was faced with corl^ which 
projected from the wood to a thickness of at least four 
inches. The outer surface of the cork was covered with 
tarpaulin well secured, and the whole protected by a 
thick coat of white lead. This preparation not only 
rendered the boat so buoyant as to secure her agunst 
upsetting, but, should she strike against any hard sub^ 
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Stance, the elastic nature of the cork would cause her ta 
rebound, and, by yielding to the force of the shock, 
escape staving. Independently of this contrivance, in 
order to increase her buoyancy and render her upsetting 
an impossible occurrence, copper pipes full eight inches 
in diameter, filled with air, were passed from head to stern 
in the inside just below the gunnel. Above these pipes 
was a bench for the accommodation of persons who might 
have the good fortune to be saved from shipwreck. She 
carried two masts and two square sails, and was gene, 
rally manned by a crew of fifteen picked men. The great 
security of her construction very much diminished the 
peril that usually accompanies the saving of human lives 
upon occasions like the present, though it was still 
attended with considerable danger. 

The moment it was perceived that tliere was a ship 
in jeopardy, the crew assembled with ready alacrity, 
and launched the life-boat into the turbulent waters. 
The anxiety upon every countenance to save the lives 
of their fellow-creatures was extreme. The sympathies 
of humanity were beautifully pourtrayed in the rough 
features of those kind-hearted fishermen. I have ever 
since respected, nay, I may almost say venerated, the 
short petticoat-trousers and heavy jack-boots of the 
piscatorial seafarer. I love a fisherman, and respect his 
craft Upon this occasion every man claimed the homage 
of those who witnessed his calm intrepidity and earnest- 
ness in the cause of his suffering fellow-creatures. 

I ultimately took down the account given by one of 
the men of their visit to the wreck, and give it from his 
communication. 

They launched from the shore, accompanied by the 
feryent good wishes of their townsmen. The wind bad 
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somewhat subsided, but the sea was in awfiil commotion ; 
nevertheless, the lightness of their bark, caused it to leap 
over the waves as if it defied their fury, and was secure 
from the peril which they threatened. Notwithstanding 
her extreme buoyancy, the billows frequently rolled over 
her bows, completely filling her with water, a large 
portion of which escaped as she yielded her side to 
leeward, burying her gunnel a moment in the tumul- 
tuous flood, then rising with the lightness of a gull upon 
the assaulting waters. She was instantly baled out by 
the crew, with an activity that gave little time for the 
water to accumulate. 

On they went, bounding through the foaming crests 
of the surges, which the boat dashed on either side of 
her keel. The men, in spite of all their skill, were 
exposed to considerable peril, from the occasional heaving 
of the sea over the boaf s bow, which threatened to wash 
them overboard ; and this it would have done, had they 
not clung to the seats during the shock. The sudden 
lurching of the boat, too, would have been a fatal move- 
ment to any less accustomed to the storms so frequent 
off this coast, and which they continually encounter 
in their small undecked fisliing-boats. The steadiness 
of the men was beautiful to behold. Not one of them 
for an instant blenched from the perils by which they 
were surrounded; and these were greatly multiplied 
as they advanced nearer the stranded vessel, to the relief 
of which they were anxiously directing their dangerous 
course. 

As they approached the shallows, the cross ground- 
swell rendered the boat much more liable to ship seas, 
and seven of the men were employed continually in 
baling. Sea after sea poured over her, but could not 
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swamp her, owing to the peculiarity of her construction. 
The crew had now more difficulty than ever in keeping 
themselves from being washed overboard. They were 
obliged to lower the mainsail, and keep on the boat just 
sufficient canvas to steady her, and give her an impulse 
towards the object of their perilous undertaking. The 
breakers, as they rolled hissing over the bank, investing 
the atmosphere above with a mantle of spray, presented 
a fearful aspect of danger. How to approach the stranded 
ship was the difficulty. One part of the bank was so 
shoal that the boat could not venture to near ; the crew 
were therefore obliged to keep her upon that side of the 
wreck where the depth of water enabled her to float with 
security. When within the immediate influence of the 
breakers, it being impossible to keep her steady, she was 
of course subjected to the dangerous contingency which 
now perpetually happened, of being filled with water. 
It was astonishing, however, in spite of those menacing 
evils, how quickly she got rid of her liquid burthen. The 
promptness and decision of the men were above all praise* 
The skill with which the man at the helm met the billow, 
and rode over its shaggy bosom, was a noble sight — 
though, frequently, in spite of his exertions, the wave 
for a moment buried her within its briny womb ; but she 
rose out of the unwelcome embrace with the freedom 
^nd lightness of a swan in its pastime. 

They were by this time within twenty yards of the 
%hip. Her crew were clinging to her bulwarks on the 
\veather-side. Every wave that struck against her swept 
lier deck from stem to stern, and rendered it difficult for 
Ithe unfortunate seamen to maintain their hold. She 
^Vtbb a merchant-ship of about three hundred tons burthen, 
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and, being heavily laden, had already sunk deep into the 
sand. Several pigs which had just been washed over- 
board, were seen struggling in the deep waters, but they 
were allowed to perish, as every moment's delay increased 
the peril of the unhappy crew. The cries of the latter 
came upon the ear through the crashings of the tempest, 
beseeching despatch, as they were in extremity. The 
hoarse scream of supplication roused the energy of the 
boatmen to fresh exertions. It was an awful sound, and 
they could not answer the appeal with that alacrity which 
their own hearts prompted. The surf broke over the 
bank with such terrific fury, that they had the greatest 
difficulty to avoid being cast upon the shoal. 

They were now within ten yards of the vessel. Being 
to leeward, they lowered the sail, as the elevated position 
t>f the hull broke the force of the wind, and arrested the 
impetus of the breakers. Having thus got into what 
sailors called the lull of the sea, they found themselves 
better able to steady the boat, though the cross-swell 
was so troublesome, that it required great skill and caution 
to prevent her being forced upon the bank. There was 
no possibility of getting nearer the wreck without incur* 
ring the hazard of being dashed to pieces against her 
hull ; they were, therefore, obliged to keep the boat off. 
As they had now no sail set to steady her, and send her 
over the chafing surges, she was continually filled with 
water, and no efforts of the balers could keep her free. 
At this moment one of the crew on board the wreck, 
who had been clinging to an anchor at her bow, was 
washed off with a force that sent him several yards from 
his hold. In an instant he was swept past the boat with 
the velocity of a thunderbolt. He rose upon the surfieuse 
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with evident difficulty, struggled fiercely, then • sank 
before the boat could reach him* He did not rise again, 
but slept his last sleep within the ocean^s bosom. 

Turning again towards the vessel, the boat regained 
its former position, and one of the fishermen, standing 
at the bow, flung a small rope on board. It was instantly 
caught by one of the sailors, who, having observed the 
action, was prepared to receive it. Without a moment's 
delay he fastened the rope round his body, and sprang 
into the sea. Although instantly dragged through the 
water to the boat, he was senseless when hauled on 
board. 

By this time, from the repeated shocks of the breakers, 
the ship had sprung several planks, and the water poured 
into her hold, which was filled in a short time. It had 
become manifest, that she would soon go to pieces ; and 
the danger, therefore, of the unhappy crew became every 
instant more imminent. Only one had yet been dragged 
into the boat, and there remained fourteen to rescue, 
besides the captain^s wife, who was on board, with her 
infant a few weeks old. The roaring of the wind, 
mingled with the clashing of the waves, and the halloo- 
ing of the men from the boat to the vessel, and from the 
vessel to the boat, produced a blended uproar perfectly 
deafening. A crash was now heard in the stranded 
vessel, and the main-mast fell by the board. It was 
almost immediately followed by the mizen and fore- 
masts, which (having lost their support above decks) fell 
likewise with an ominous splash into the '* yeasty deep." 
The cord was again flung to the wreck. The captain 
seized it, in order to fix it round the body of his wife, 
who clasped her infant to her bosom, the babe being 
fastened to it by a shawl wrapped round the mother^s 
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waist At this moment she was swept from the gang- 
way, together with her husband, who was in the act of 
fixing the rope. Both disappeared, but almost imrne* 
diately rose amid the convulsed waters, which broke over 
them with frightful impetuosity. One of the fishermen, 
with heroic resolution, having dragged the cord on board 
the boat, tied it round him, and plunging into tlie sea, 
swam towards the hapless woman just as she was sink- 
ing. With desperate energy she clung to her preserver, 
and both were hauled into the boat, the former in a state 
of exhaustion. The unhappy husband was drowned. 
When the wretched woman saw him sink, her screams 
rose above the clamour of the elements. She would have 
leaped into the waves, had she not been restrained by 
the powerful arm of her preserver, who held her, offering 
that consolation which springs spontaneously from a 
feeling heart, and assuages by its earnestness the agony 
which it cannot remove. The infant was senseless when 
rescued from the billows, but the warmth of the parentis 
bosom eventually restored it She had, however, much 
difficulty in protecting it from the heavy volumes of 
water which occasionally rolled over her, in spite of all 
the efforts of the crew to evade so unwelcome an in- 
trusion. 

By this time, with extreme labour, and at considerable 
hazard to their preservers, ten of the seamen on board 
the stranded ship had been released from their jeopardy. 
There remained still three to rescue. The cord was again 
flung to the wreck, and secured by one of the unhappy 
men. So many of the ship's planks had sprung, that it 
was every instant apprehended the hull would go to 
pieces. Each sea which broke over her added to the 
mischief. She groaned, and her whole fiume vibrated 
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^mtfa the ooncuflrioD. At length a terrific breaker struck 
lier upon the weather quarter — a tremendous crash 
followed — a seeond and a third breaker rolled on and 
struck her — she reeled a moment — the spray hid her 
fit>in sight, and after a short interval nothing was to be 
seen but her planks floating upon the agitated expanse. 
£efore the rope could be fastened round the body of one 
of the unrescued sailors, the shock came — the deck 
opened — the frame of the vessel was rent asunder — and 
the three unhappy men sunk into an unconsecrated 



The crew of the life-boat had succeeded in saving ten 
out of fifteen, besides the bereaved mother and her 
fetherless infant They had preserved their lives at the 
momentary hazard of their own. Melancholy though it 
WBS to behold so many of their fellow-creatures descend 
into the bosom of the dark waters, there to sleep their 
last sleep amid a new and strange community, they had, 
nevertheless, the satisfaction derived from the conscious- 
ness of having rescued twelve of the unfortunate persons, 
though five had perished. Having done all tliat human 
skill and intrepidity could do in the hour of peril for the 
salvation of human life, they turned the prow of their 
boat towards the shore. Their progress was rapid, 
because they had both wind and tide in their favour, 
though the storm continued to rage with unabated fury. 
They ran, however, before the wind, and the life*boat 
leaped over the billows, which pursued the buoyant 
fugitive, with their frothy crests reared and threatening 
to overwhelm her ; but they could not overtake her, as 
she bounded lightly onward, and at length reached the 
shore without having scarcely shipped a sea during her 
return. 
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The fishermen and their companions were received by 
the inhabitants of Lowestoff with earnest congratulationfi; 
the unfortunate seamen who had been rescued from the 
wreck were conducted to the inn, where they were com- 
fortably clothed and fed, and provided with money to 
proceed to their several homes. The captain's widow 
was taken into the house of a charitable lady, with whom 
she has finally become domesticated as housekeeper, 
serving her with that fidelity which gratitude prompts 
and honesty ensures. The infant which was saved with 
its mother from the wreck, is now a beautiful girl, &st 
growing up into a handsome woman. 



TO LAURA. 



The fading leaves are falling now, 

The fields survive their flowers ; 
Ere long wiU come the whirling snow 

And winter's gloomy hours. 
Ere thus my life is ebbing fast 

My heart outlives its joy ; 
And soon will come the scythe-winged blast 

That hastens to destroy. 

Bat spring wiU soon restore each leaf; 

The flowers will smile again : 
And earth forget her transient grief 

In summer*8 gentle reign ; 
So may my heart to heavenly bowers 

The gravC' gloom spring above ; 
And roam, mid joy*s delicious flowers 

W ith thee in endless love. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF ^^ THK PURITAN^S GRAVB." 

Slow sinks, more lovely ere his race be run, 
Along Morea's hills, the setting sun — 
Not, as in northern climes, obscurely bright, 
But one unclouded blaze of living light. 

More lovely than any sunset, whether in Grecian 
or in northern climes, is the placid close of a mildly 
expiring life. " Mark the perfect man, and behold the 
upright, for the end of that man is peace/' There is a 
beauty, therefore, for those who have a heart to appre- 
ciate it, even in solitary old age, or on a companionless 
dying bed ; but how much more interesting is the sight 
of an affectionate old couple tottering to the grave 
together, who have been lovely in their Kves, and in 
death are undivided. I have seen such a sight as this : 
it is among the earliest and strongest of my recollections : 
and never do I hear the well-known line of the bard of 
Erin — 

There '8 nothing half so sweet in life as love's young dream, — 

but I immediately think of the aged and venerable 
couple who lived together in one house, and with one 
heart, for upwards of fifty years, and slowly sank toge- 
ther, with an unabated unity of affection, into one grave; 
and I cannot but suppose that they found the last days of 
their loving life quite as sweet as '' lovers young dream.^' 

p 
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It is a scene worth preserving, lacking as it may all 
poetical circumstance or embellishment. 

The couple to whom I refer, and whose image I am 
now endeavouring to present to the world's eye, belonged 
to the most unpoetical class in society, and dwelt in a 
region the most unromantic that it is possible to imagine: 
they were among the very humblest of the middle class, 
and their abode was in one of the eastern suburbs of the 
great metropolis, somewhat beyond that delectable region 
called Mile-End. The house in which they lived still 
remains, but so surrounded with buildings of recent 
erection, that it is hardly to be recognised. When I 
first knew it, it stood alone in a dull and silent lane, 
yhich was seldom used save as a thoroughfare to some 
marshes that lay along the river's side. From the front 
of the house you had a smoky prospect of the steeples and 
domes of the great city, and from the back you might see 
the ships coming up or going down the river. The 
dwelling had once been a small farm house; it was built 
with a dingy red brick, which time, and smoke, and 
damp, have now rendered almost black. When I knew 
it, it had casement windows, which, having been but 
lately replaced by sash windows, give the poor old house 
the melancholy gloomy aspect of a superannuated dandy 
dad in cast-off finery of a recently by-gone fashion. 
When Mr. and Mrs. Smith, the name of my old friends, 
lived there, although the house might have somewhat 
faded from its pristine glory, yet the place looked 
respectably old, and particularly well adapted to its 
inhabitants. It had a pretty papered parlour for Sunday 
use, coldly furnished with a thin Kidderminster carpet, a 
few high-backed, black mahogany chairs, and a pair rf 
scanty, old chintz window curtains, thin and transparent 
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ms muslin. There was also a glazed corner cupboard, 
^hich contained the Sunday tea-things. This apartment 
was only used to drink tea in on Sundays ; there being 
for common use another room of that amphibious kind, 
between parlour and kitchen, as may yet be seen in 
villages and small country towns, having a kitchen range, 
A brick sanded floor, elm chairs, a deal table, and stout 
blue stuff window-curtains. Every thing was brightly 
and beautifully clean. 

Mr. Smith bad a place in the India-house, as porter, 
or something of that kind. He had held it for many 
years, and latterly it was mercifully made almost a 
sinecure to him ; for he did not like to retire, though his 
services could not amount to much — the task of walking 
there and back again, in his old age, being quite enough 
for a day*s work ; but he liked to look on and see that 
things were done properly. He used to wonder what 
would become of the East-India Company and the great 
house in Leadenhall-street when he should no longer be 
able to give them the benefit of his presence and advice* 
His personal appearance was particularly neat, and his 
address courteous beyond his station. He wore a brown 
bob wig, and a uniform snuff-coloured suit, which the 
people all along Whitechapel and Mile-end-road were 
as fitmiliar with as with the return of morning and 
evening. Mrs. Smith was as neat as her husband. 
Having once seen, it would be impossible for any one 
to forget, her snow-white mob-cap, plaited round her 
placid fsLce with such an exquisite adaptation, that it 
seemed difficult to say whether the cap was made for 
the Haccj or the face for the cap. They had not many 
neighbours, or many acquaintances, but all they had 
spoke and thought very highly of them ; yet when yon 

p2 
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came to inquire who and what the Smiths were, and wky 
every body spoke so well of them, the only account yon 
could get of the matter was, that they were worthy old 
creatures whom every body liked. They were certainly 
not the dispensers of much wealth either in the way of 
business or of charity, for they had not much to dispense. 
They had no particular brightness of intellect, nor did 
they take any part in the general interests and concerns 
of the parish. But tliey were such nice-looking old 
people — they were in nobody's way— they did not hurt 
any one^s self-love. They had not done or said anything 
to win the goodwill of their neighbours, but they had 
gradually grown into the hearts of those that knew them. 
They looked as if they wished far more good than they 
could possibly do. Human beings are for the most part 
in a state of care, of struggling, of anxiety ; and the 
faces that you mostly meet in the great thoroughfiEures, 
and in the more multitudinous resorts of men, have upon 
them marks of doubt, or fear, or selfish calculation ; a 
smiling and habitually contented countenance is as rare a 
thing in the great lottery of the world as a great prise 
used to be in the state lotteries. Therefore the very 
appearance of these good people was a pleasant sight to 
their neighbours — a kind of moral sunshine — an oasis in 
the desert — a paradise in a vale of tears. 

Happy, pleased, and contented, as they were, and 
apparently creeping through life as almost the only 
undisturbed couple amid the agitations of the world, they 
had not been without their troubles in days past. When 
you see a pleased and happy infant stretching its tender 
limbs upon its mother's lap, and forming its pretty hot 
into dimpled smiles at each new sight of wonder whidi 
the untried world presents to its eager eyes, little can yon 
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ifnagine to what cares and fears, to what sorrows and suf- 
ferings, it may be exposed in after life. So in like manner 
ivhen you see an aged pair quietly melting away the 
latter hours of their mortal life, and looking as mere 
sleepy spectators of the busy and careful world around 
them, you cannot say what sorrows they may not have 
experienced, nor do you know to what storms and trials 
'they may have been exposed : for as the cloudless sun- 
me tells not of the storms that are coming, so neither 
^oes the placid sun-set, gorgeous with its golden clouds, 
l>ear manifestation of the storms that have been. 

I knew this venerable couple only in their latter days, 

<3nd, from what I saw then, I should have thought that 

^eir whole lives had glided calmly along, without a 

cripple or a breeze. But they had borne their share of 

the trials of life; they had brought up a large family with 

care and tenderness, and with the usual hopes which 

parents form for their children ; but the world had gone 

hardly with their children, who had been dispersed in 

various directions, and exposed to various hardships, so 

that the old people in their latter days had none of their 

&mily near them, except a grandchild — an orphan girl, 

whom they had brought up from her childhood. At two 

years of age, having lost both father and mother, the old 

people took her to live with them, and she became to 

them a substitute for all their other children, who were 

married away from them, settled or unsettled, here and 

Aere, and everywhere, save within reach of their parents. 

little Lucy was suffered to grow up in a kind of amiable 

tod quiet wildness; she was placed under very little 

I'tttnunt, because from her constitutional meekness she 

weded but little. Her education too was more of the 

heart than of the head ; her only preceptress had been 
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her grandmother, who would not part with the little 
living treasure for so many hours in the day as a school 
education demanded. Perhaps the child lost little in 
literature by this arrangement, and certainly she gained 
much in gentleness and sweet simplicity of manners. 

As the child grew up to maturity, the old people made 
equally rapid strides towards the close of their mortal 
pilgrimage. And every day they needed more and more 
the attentions and care of their affectionate and grateful 
grandchild. Lucy was quite pleased to assist her grand- 
mother in the many monotonous toils of the domestic 
day. There were many culinary mysteries on which the 
little girl, in the days of her childhood, had looked with 
not much less awe than did the heathen folk of old regard 
the Eleusinian mysteries, and to these — I mean the 
oidinary, not the Eleusinian mysteries— did her kind and 
gentle grandmother gradually introduce her. Daily and 
hourly did the affectionate grandchild become more 
interesting and more important to the old people. They 
had loved their children with sincere and deep attadi- 
ment, but they seemed to love this young dependant 
more than they had ever before loved any human being; 
and when the little girl found how useful she was, and 
how pleasantly her assistance was received, she grew 
most prettily proud of the importance of her station, and 
the value of her services. It is a pleasant thing to feel 
one's-self to be something in the world. Naturally 
indolent and fond of ease as the generality of mankind 
may be, there are few who would not cheerfully, or at 
least willingly, undergo much labour in order to enjoy 
the satisfaction of conscious importance. In point of 
external and extensive importance, there is a very wide 
difference, but in point of internal feeling very litde 
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difference, between a minister of state and a little girl 
who is just beginning to iind herself useful in a humble 
domestic establishment. 

Old age was now creeping upon the grandfather and 
grandmother with sure and silent steps: their strength was 
declining, their feet becoming less firm, and their voices 
more tremulous. But the poor old creatures themselves 
hardly perceived the change ; and, while they availed 
themselves of the aid of their grandchild, they fancied 
that it was more to gratify her innocent pride, than to 
assist their own infirmities. It is one of the kind arrange* 
ments of Providence, that while the various changes of 
our frame are sent to admonish us of the frail tenure by 
which we hold our mortal lives, the admonitions brought 
by these changes come upon us most gently, reaching 
the soul through the softened medium of reflection, rather 
than forcing themselves roughly and rudely upon the 
senses. When we rise in the morning, we feel ourselves 
no older than when we retired to rest at night ; and 
when we go to bed at night, we fancy ourselves no older 
than when we rose in the morning : it is only by looking 
back upon years that we can ascertain the power of days. 
We have all a natural reluctance to recognise the symp- 
toms of coming age ; and when we take the arm of a 
younger friend to steady our trembling steps, it is done 
more with the air of a patronage conferred than of an 
assistance received ; — so did old Mr. Smith take the arm 
of his grandchild when he first felt the tottering infirmity 
of age, — so did old Mrs. Smith accept the domestic assist- 
ance of the little girl. 

From her earliest recollection, knowing no other 
kindred and having no other acquaintance, Lucy was 
exclusively attached to her grandfather and grandmother. 
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The very meek and pleasant manners of the old people 
had eflFectively won the little girPs heart, and she very 
sincerely thought that there were not in the whole 
world two more so good, so wise, so kind as they. But 
as she herself became more and more serviceable to 
them, aiding tliem with her own important and busy help, 
she loved them yet the more deeply; and while she 
endeavoured to pity their increasing infirmities, she 
almost rejoiced in their weakness, as affording her an 
opportunity of exercising towards them a patronising and 
a grateful care. She was delighted at finding herself so 
valuable to them, and thus her affection for them increased 
more and more, for it was linked by the double bond of 
patronage and gratitude. As Lucy grew up, happy in 
her quiet home, and pleased with what she had hitherto 
seen of human life, the expression of her countenance 
became more interestingly developed, displaying those 

benignant looks 
That for a face not beautiful did more 
Than beauty for the fairest can do. 

It is not of course to be supposed that all the neigh- 
bours should admire the neat and placid aspect of the 
old couple, and have no word or thought of commendation 
for the pleasant looks of Lucy. She also partook of the 
praises and good words spoken of her grandfather and 
grandmother ; and as she met with her share of general 
approbation, she was not altogether without some par- 
ticular and individual notice: — but so great was her 
attachment to her grandfather and grandmother, that she 
would listen to no proposals which tended to take her 
away from them. Lucy had a very kind and tender 
heart of her own ; but so much of it belonged to her 
grandfather and grandmother, that she had little left for 
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^tnuigera. As however the young man who presumed 
to ask the honour of her hand was very good and steady, 
and altogether highly respectable according to his station 
in life, and as he had never said or done anything at all 
calculated to offend the young woman, she had not quite 
the heart to refuse him absolutely, but gave him a con- 
ditional promise, saying that they were both young 
enough at present, and that she would never leave her 
grandfather and grandmother to the care of strangers. 
This of course was very reasonable, and highly amiable ; 
uor could the modest suitor complain that he was hardly 
used ; he therefore made up his mind to wait patiently 
till the old folks were gone. It could not, he thought, 
be very long, for they were at least eighty years of age, 
and both very infirm. After much reluctance, and many 
efforts to the contrary, Mr. Smith had, at last, given up 
his daily visits to the scene of his early and long-con- 
tinued labours, and had consented to accept a small 
annuity for the remainder of his days. Still he did not 
like to take leave of his office entirely, but hoped that 
when the spring should advance, and he got rid of his 
little cold — for he had always been subject to a cold in 
tbe winter — and got a little more strength in his limbs, 
iie might be able to go to the warehouse again ; and he 
particularly desired that, if at any time his assistance or 
advice was deemed necessary, they would not fail to send 
for him, and he would be at the expense of the stage, if 
^ot able to walk. It so happened, however, that the 
£last-India Company was amply able to conduct its own 
^fiiairs without any encroachment upon the old age and 
fetiTement of my friend, Mr. Smith. 

Mr. and Mrs. Smith were now always at home, and 
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Lucy was always with them, and occasionally Lucy*8 
suitor paid them a visit. He was very polite and atten- 
tive to the old people, who had now become so infirm, 
that it did not seem likely that they could hold out much 
longer. They could walk, and that was all, for they 
could not lift their feet from the ground, but went 
shuffling along like a piece of old furniture upon casters. 
The utmost extent of their walking was to the church, 
a distance of about a quarter of a mile; and all the 
neighbours used to wonder every time that they saw 
them, for they thought that every time must be the 
last. It was as much as the poor old couple could do to 
keep their eyes open, and their attention awake, during 
the service. They had divers contrivances to effect this 
object, but their principal resource was the snuff-box. 
Mrs. Smith had a venerable tortoise-shell snuff-box, 
with a painting representing Strephon playing the flute 
to Chloe, who was sitting on a verdant bank with a 
lamb in her lap ; and when Mr. Smith began to nodf 
Mrs. Smith gave him a jog on the elbow, and held 
Strephon and Chloe, and Scotch rappee, under his nose, 
and he took a pinch, and for the next five minutes looked 
as gay as a lark, and all alive. In like manner did Mr. 
Smith return the compliment when it was needed, pre- 
senting to Mrs. Smith a battered old silver box, which 
bad been worn till it was as thin as tissue paper. Bat if 
it chanced, as it sometimes would, that both parties fell 
asleep together, the moment the sermon commenced, 
then there was no help for it — they might sleep on till 
the service was over. Lucy tliought that they looked so 
placid, and so sweetly composed, that it was a pity to 
disturb them ; that they would be sure to wake when the 
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sermon was over, and that even, if they were asleep, 
they were most Kkely dreaming of some good old sermon 
diey had heard in the good old days of their youth. 

This worthy couple had been remarkable during the 
whole course of their lives for the unruffled serenity of 
Aeir tempers ; they quarrelled not with the world, nor 
with its Maker, nor with one another; but they looked 
round on the world with charitable feelings, up to Heaven 
with continual gratitude, and upon one another with a 
growing attachment. Even in their earlier days, when 
some share of troubles and anxiety fell to their lot, 
they met the event of the passing day with patience, 
and shed their tears silently — placidly — piously. 
When, therefore, old age came upon them, it nei- 
dier found them fretful, nor made them peevish; it 
rather had the effect of increasing the calmness of their 
spirits, of intensifying the serenity of their souls. All 
that there had been of kindness and gentleness about 
them in days past, was in their declining years increased, 
10 that the current of life ran smooth and clear to the 
very last. But not only did it run smooth, it also ran 
rery slowly. The good old couple were infirm, standing, 
U it were, with one foot in the grave; and it seemed that 
one foot was all that the grave was likely to get for 
lome time to come. There was nothing to ruffle, to 
ahock, or to disturb them; they could not be much 
shocked if even there had been any evil tidings for them 
to hear, for their hearing was not quick, and their appre- 
liension, at the very best, was slow, so tliat nothing 
eould take them by surprise ; then, again, their 
memory was so faint, that they could not lay any- 
thing to heart. Neither Lucy nor her suitor were 
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disposed to pliiiosopliical observation, or they might 
have been interested in observing how curiously and 
beautifully life is gradually closed ; how the senses and the 
various powers and passions of the mind are slowly folded 
up, till the world itself seems to depart and vanish by 
degrees. Mr. and Mrs. Smith, in their most active 
and bustling days, had not seen or known much of the 
world; and now, in their time of decline, they knew 
less of it than ever ; their own quiet home, their affec- 
tionate grandchild, the parish church, and a few old 
neighbours, were all the world to them ; the rest they 
saw not, and thought not of— even the India house, and 
its manifold and complex interests, had faded away from 
the old man*s memory, so that the world was leavingr 
them, not they leaving the world. Lucy^s suitor thought 
tliat they lived a long while ; but he could not say that 
death would be a happy release to them, because there 
were no troubles, pains, or cares, belonging to them, 
from which they could be released. So time proceeded 
^-days, weeks, months^ years. They grew more and 
more infirm, but at the same time they grew more and 
more interesting to their neighbours and to Lucy. Their 
neighbours talked of them as a pair of wonders, and 
pointed them out to their friends. Lucy loved them for 
their very helplessness, for they liad become as helpless 
as children, and she loved them as such. Lucy*s suitor 
thought that they lived too long, but he did not say so ; 
on the contrary, he contributed as much as he could to 
their comfort, for he found that whoever would have 
Lucy's kind regard, must be kind and attentive to her 
aged kinsfolk. 

Then came, at length, the last stage of human in- 
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firmity — they could no longer walk, even with assistance 
— the external air was too much for them ; their world 
was now nothing but their own apartment, but still there 
was peace and placidity in that small world ; they were 
conscious of each other^s existence, and happy in that 
consciousness. They were scarcely sensible of their 
infirmities, for they were sensible scarcely of any thing, 
save merely of being. They were thankful for the kind 
attentions paid to them ; and even though utterly helpless 
and infirm, yet there was a peculiar interest in their 
appearance, for there was a look of cheerfulness about 
them ; a dreaminess — but a pleasant dreaminess^a twi- 
light, fading so gracefully into night, that the coming 
darkness was divested of its terrors. The neighbours 
made inquiry after them every day, and thought that 
they would never die : — but they did die — yet so gently, 
that Lucy knew it not, till, speaking to one of them, she 
received no answer. They were sitting in their easy 
chairs, one on the one side of the fire, the other on the 
other side. Their thread of life was so attenuated, that 
it broke without a shock. To them was granted the 
rare blessing, to meet in a better world without parting 
in this. 




GENEALOGICAL MEMOIR OF LADY 

TREVELYAN. ' 

Lady Trevelyan is the wife of Sir John Trevelyan, 
baronet, and daughter of the late Sir Thomas Spenoer 
WHson, baronet, of East Bourne, in the county of 
Sussex. 

The house of Wilson, that of her ladyship, is a braiudi 
of an ancient Yorkshire family, founded by 

Thomas Wilson, Esq., who was seated at Elton» in 
the county of York, in the year 1250. From this 
Thomas lineally descended, 

John Wilson, Esq., who espoused Maude, daughter 
and heir of William Smith, Esq., of Dringhouses« near 
York, and had a son, 

John Wilson, Esq. This gentleman, being edu- 
cated for the profession of the law, came to London, and 
after living there some time, removed into Sussex, where 
he settled in the latter end of the reign of Elizabeth, at 
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Sheffield House, and held various offices of public trust 
under that monarch and her successors. On the 9 th of 
May, 1683, he was sworn at Sheffield a justice of the 
peace for the county of Sussex, an office at that time 
more highly esteemed than at present. He was also for 
many years associated with the chief gentry of the 
county as one of the King^s commissioners for the con^ 
tributiou towards the repair of St Pauls Cathedral. He 
married Mary, second daughter of Thomas Gardiner, 
Esq., of London, master of the Fine Office, and dying 
in 1640, left, with other issue, a third and eldest 
surviving son, 

William Wilson, Esq., a distinguished adherent of 
the royal cause during the civil wars. In 1639, Mr. 
Wilson joined the first expedition into the North, to 
suppress the insurrection, and was with the king at 
Newcastle and Berwick. On the 18th of April of the 
same year, he received a warrant from the principal 
secretary of state, directed to all sheriffs, mayors, &c., 
setting forth that " he was to make his speedy repair to 
Berwick, &c., and, on sight thereof, they should furnish 
him with three able post horses, and sufficient guides to 
the said town and back again, on peril," &c. After the 
battle of Worcester, in 1651, when Charles II. made his 
escape into Sussex, this gentleman^s loyalty was so well 
kno^i^n, that he received a letter acquainting him with 
his Majesty'^s condition, and the intention of the monarch 
to seek an asylum in his house, should he meet with 
interruption on his embarkation at Brighthelmstone. In 
1653, Mr. Wilson, contrary to his own wish, was elected 
high sheriff of the county of Sussex. During the Com- 
monwealth, though living much retired, he rendered 
himself suspected of promoting the interests of the King* 
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At the command of Cromwell, Lieutenant Hopkins was 
despatched with a detachment of horse to East Bourne 
Place, to seize and secure his person, doubtless in order 
to have him prosecuted as a delinquent. Fortunately 
for himself and family, he was at tlie time so much 
weakened by a fit of illness, that a removal would have 
endangered his life. Having, moreover, notice of their 
approach, he caused his letters and papers to be secreted, 
and thus, on finding nothing that might add weight to 
the accusation, or increase their suspicions, the principal 
ends of his unwelcome visiters were defeated. His wife, 
being related to some person at the head of affairs, 
strenuously and successfblly exerted her interest, so that 
her husband escaped the danger that threatened him, 
and lived to see the restoration. Shortly after tliis great 
event, he was appointed a justice of the peace, and, on 
the 4th of March, 1660, created a baronet. He died the 
9th of December, 1685. Sir Thomas Wilson may be 
regarded a true specimen of the English country gentle- 
man. At East Bourne he kept a hospitable house, com- 
bining the care of an economist, with the munificence 
that became a baronet. He married Mary, daughter of 
Francis Haddoh, Esq., of East Haddon, in the county of 
Northampton, by whom he left, with other issue, a son 
and successor. 

Sir William, second baronet, who wedded Richard, 
second daughter of Richard Pocock, Esq., of Northend, 
Middlesex. By her he had, with other issue, a son, 
William, who died before his father, leaving by his wife, 
Jane, only daughter and heir of Nicholas Townly, Esq., 
barrister at law, an only son, 

Sir William, third baronet, who succeeded his 
grandfather in 1718, and died, unmarried, 28rd June, 
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l72Sj when tlie title, and greater part of the fortune, 
reverted to his cousin, 

Sir Thomas, fourth baronet, grandson of Sir William, 
the first baronet, through his fourth son, Thomas Wilson, 
Esq., by Anne, daughter of George Courthorpe, Esq., of 
Wadhurst, in Sussex. Sir Thomas espoused Elizabeth, 
daughter of Mr. William Hutchinson, of Uckfield, in 
Sussex, and by her had two sons, 
Edward, his successor, 

Thomas, who inherited at the decease of his brother. 
Sir lliomas died 6th October 1759, and was suc- 
ceeded by his elder son. 

Sir Edward Wilson, fifth baronet. This gentle* 
man, who was a fellow of the Antiquarian Society, died 
unmarried 1st of June 1760, when the title devolved 
upon bis brother. 

Sir Thomas Spencer, sixth baronet, a lieutenant- 
^neral in the army, and colonel of the 50th regiment of 
foot. Sir Thomas entered the army early in life, and 
was wounded at the battle of Laval, in Flanders. He 
was one of the officers who received from Prince Ferdi- 
nand a public expression of thanks for the valour they 
displayed at the battle of Minden. Sir Thomas married 
in June, 1767, Jane, only daughter and heir of John 
Badger Weller, Esq., of Hornchurch, in Essex, by whom 
lie had issue, 

Thomas Maryon, his successor. 

Maria, of whom presently. 

Margaretta Elizabeth, married 1st of March, 1787, 

to Charles George, present Lord Arden. 
Jane, married first, in August 1790, to the Right 
Hon. Spencer Perceval (assassinated in 1812), 
by whom she had several children ; and secondly, 
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in 1815, to Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Henry Carr, 
K.C.B. 

Sir Thomas died in 1798, and was succeeded by his 
only son, 

Sir Thomas Maryon, seventh baronet This gentle^ 
man married in Oct. 1799, Elizabeth, daughter of 
Capt. James Smith, R.N., and dying 22nd July, 1821, 
was succeeded by his eldest son, Sir Thomas Marton, 
eighth and present baronet. 

The eldest daughter of Sir Thomas Spencer, the sixth 
baronet, Maria, was married, in August 1791, to Sir 
John Trevelyan, baronet, of Nettlecombe, in the 
county of Somerset. 



SONNET. 

BY sm BQIRTON BRYDGEB. 

Who lives upon the past, who sets his gaxe 
Upon th* ideal, of an order is 
Above mere human textare ;— not to him 
The pressure of man's wrong or scorn is death, 

Or w(^ : — he walks untouched amid the blaze 
Of mortal conflagration : — ^he can kiss 
The rod that scourges him ; and in the dim 
Mists of surrounding danger he can breathe 

Freely and calmly : — round about his ways 

Bright lamps unseen by others cast their rays : 
He hears sweet songs of spirits in the wind ; 
On gold-fringed clouds angelic shapes he sees ; 
On velvet lawns are fairy shapes designed, 
And elves unearthly dance beneath the trees f 
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YOU CANT MARRY YOUR GRAND- 
MOTHER ! 

BT T. HAYNES BAYLY, ESQ. 

The most wretched of children is the spoiled child — 
the pet who is under no subjection, and who gets all the 
trash for which his little mouth waters. 'Tis he who 
bumps his head, in the act of going somewhere he was 
forbidden by papa to approach ; and 'tis he whose little 
stomach aches considerably in consequence of eating too 
many sweet things, coaxed out of the cupboard of a fond 
but injudicious mamma. 

Spoil the boy, and what are we to expect of the man ? 
Will the dog be well-behaved, which was let to go his 
own way when a puppy ? Will the steed be steady in 
harness, if, when a colt, no care was taken of it. The 
spoiled boy inevitably becomes the wilful man, and with 
the wilfulness comes discontent. 

Unfortunately, those who have always been accus- 
tomed to find others yield to them, and to have their 
own way, become habitually selfish, and utterly regard- 
less of the feelings and wishes of those about them. 
Self-gratification is naturally the first wish of the child ; 
but it b the fault of parents, if, by injudicious indulgence, 
the man is led to anticipate that, as everybody yielded 
to him in boyhood, everybody must yield in after-life. 

Frederick Fairleigh was the spoiled child of his family, 

C2 
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the youngest of three children, and the only boy. He 
was the pet of both father and mother, and being lively, 
intelligent, and good-looking, he soon became a favour* 
ite. Spoiled in infancy, he was unmanageable in 
boyhood, and wilful and self-sufficient in the early days 
of maturity. Master Frederick having been used to his 
own way, it was not likely that Mr. Frederick would 
voluntarily relinquish so agreeable a privilege. At 
college, therefore, he continued and matured the habit of 
idleness, which had been censured, but never sufficiently 
corrected at school. 

" As for study, he never got further than stud,** and 
was much more frequently seen in a scarlet-hunting-coat 
than in his sombre academic costume. The idle man at 
Oxford during term-time is not likely to do much good 
at home during the vacation. — Frederick Fairleigh did 
none. Ere he ceased to be in years a boy, he became 
what is termed a "lady's man," flirting with all the 
pretty girls he met, and encouraged to flirt by many a 
married dame old enough to be his mother. Petted and 
spoiled by everybody, Frederick became the especial 
favourite of his grandfather. Sir Peter Fairleigh, and 
spent much more of his time at Oakley Park than at his 
father's house. 

Before young Fairleigh was one-and-twenty his iather 
died, and being then the immediate heir to Sir Peter's 
baronetcy and estates, he naturally became a greater 
favourite than ever. One precept the old gentleman 
was perpetually preaching to his grandson : he advocated 
an early marriage, and the more evidently the youth 
fluttered butterfly fashion, from flower to flower, enjoy- 
ing the present without a thought of the future^ the 
more strenuously did old Sir Peter urge the point 
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The spoiled child had no uotion of relinquishing old 
privileges : he still had his own way, still flirted with all 
the pretty girls in the neighbourhood, and thinking only of 
liimself^ and the enjoyment of the moment, never dreamt 
of the pain he might inflict on some, who, viewing his 
Attentions in a serious light, might keenly suffer in 
secret when they saw those attentions transferred to 
UDother. 

He was five-and-twenty when he first met Maria 
Denman, the richest heiress and the prettiest girl of the 
country; and when the old Baronet saw the handsome 
pair rambling together all tlie morning, and sitting toge- 
ther in corners at night, he secretly exulted in the 
probable realisation of one of his fondest hopes — the 
union of his pet grandson with his fair favourite, Maria* 
There could be no misunderstanding his attentions : 
there was indeed a tacit understanding between the 
young couple; but Frederick Fairleigh certainly never 
had in so many words distinctly said, " Maria, will you 
marry me ?'* Months flew away, two years had already 
elapsed, and though Frederick certainly seemed attached 
to Maria, yet, when other pretty people came in his 
Way, he still flirted in a manner not quite justifiable in 
one who had a serious attachment, nay almost an engage- 
ment, elsewhere. 

Poor Sir Peter did not manage matters well ; indeed, 
^th the best intentions in the world, he made them 
^worse. It was not likely that one who had never been 
su^customed to opposition should all at once obey the 
dictation of a grandfather. Opposition to the match 
mrould immediately have brought matters to the desired 
point — ^for Frederick, though not quite aware of it him- 
self^ devotedly loved the fair Maria. But she, like the 
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rest of the world, had assisted to spoil him: she had 
been too accessible, too easily won ; and really loving 
him who had paid her such marked attention, Frederick 
had never seen a look or a word bestowed upon another 
which could give him the slightest uneasiness. A pang 
of jealousy would probably have at once opened liis eyes 
to the state of his own heart But always kindly re- 
ceived by Maria, and always happy in her society, the 
spoiled child saw in her kindness, and in her smiles, 
nothing beyond the voluntary and unsolicited preference 
which he had been but too well .accustomed to receive 
from others. He was, therefore, never driven by doubt 
or by solicitude to pause and scrutinize the state of 
his own heart. 

Instead of offering feigned opposition to the match, 
however. Sir Peter openly opposed the line of conduct 
pursued by his volatile heir, and, by continually harping 
on the subject, he at last really made the wilful young 
man believe that, of all disagreeable things in the world, 
a marriage with the woman who was really dearest to 
him of all beings oh earth, would be the very worst. 

** My dear Sir,^* he cried one morning at break&st, 
after hearing a long lecture on the subject, *^ how yon 
do tease me about Miss Denman I " 

•* Tease you, Fred," said Sir Peter, " tease you ! for 
shame : I am urging you to secure your own happiness.** 

" Surely, Sir," he replied, " there is plenty of time,-* 
I am still very young.'* 

" Young Sir ! — you are a boy, Sir; a boy in judgment 
and discretion ; a very child. Sir ; and, and whaf s worse, 
a spoiled child." 

" Well,'* said Frederick, laughing, " don't be angry ; 
if I am a spoiled child the fault is not mine.'* 
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^ Yes il 18, Ffe<i — I say it is, things that are really 
good of their kind are not so easily spoiled." 

^ Indeed !'* said Frederick, with a look of innocent 
surprise, and, taking up Sir Peter's gold watch which lay 
upon the table, he opened it, and pretended to poke 
about the wheels. 

^^ I see what* you mean, you satirical monkey," crie4 
Sir Peter, laughing ; <^ g^ve me my watch, Sir, and let 
me now tell you that where there is real good sense and 
stability, the man will very soon learn to get rid of the 
selfishness — ^yes, Fred, I am sorry to repeat it, sel&shness 
was my word — the selfishness and self-importance, result^ 
ing from over indulgence in childhood.*' 

*^ I wonder then any one should care about a selfish 
consequential fellow, like myself," said Frederick. 

^ You mean to insinuate that you have been and are 
a general fevourite, popular with everybody, and well 
received wherever you go? I grant it, my dear boy, I 
grant it, — and I should be the last person to say that I 
wonder at it ; but then you have got into one or two 
scrapes lately." 

^* How do you mean ? ^ said his grandson ** when and 
where ? ** 

*< Why, for instance, the Simmonses, with whom you 
were so intimate ; did not Mr. Simmons ask you rather 
an awkward question the last time you were there ? '^ 

" He asked me my intentions," said Frederick, " my 
yi^ws with respect to his eldest daughter, Caroline — he 
inquired, in fact, if I was serious.'^ 

" A puzzler that, hey, Fred ! " chuckled the baronet, 
whe was not sorry the occurrence had happened. 

^^It was awkward, certainly,*^ said the youth, *'but 
how coald I help it ? They invariably encouraged me to 
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go to the house, and I positively never was more attentive 
to one daughter than to another.^ 

** Possibly not ; but depend on it where there are young 
unmarried daughters in a family, fathers and mothers 
never receive the constant vnsits of a young man without 
calculating probabilities, and looking to consequences. 
However, for Susan Simmons I care not three straws ; I 
am only anxious that a similar occurrence should not 
deprive you of Miss Denman*s society.** 

"That is a very different affair. Sir,*' said Frederick; 
** surely you would not compare Susan Simmons with 
Maria ? '*' 

" Ah ! '* said the old man, " that delights me ; now you 
are coming to the point, the other was a mere flirtation — 
all your former fancies have been mere flirtations; but 
with Maria (as you say), it is different; you really love 
her, she is the woman you select for a wife." 

^' I did not say any such thing : I have not thought 
of marriage, I am too young, too unsteady, if you will.* 
" Unsteady enough I admit,'' said Sir Peter, shrugging 
his shoulders, ^^ but by no means too young; besides 
your father being dead, and your mother having made a 
second marriage, your home as a married man will be so 
desirable for your sisters." 

" I wonder you never married again. Sir,'* said 
Frederick. 

" You would not wonder,** said Sir Peter feelingly, 
<^had you witnessed my happiness with the woman I 
loved ; never tell me that taking a second wife is complin 
mentary to the first. It is a tacid eulogium on the mar- 
riage state, I grant you ; but I consider it anything mthet 
than a compliment to the individual in whose place you 
put a successor. They who have loved and who huve 
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been beloved like myself, cannot imagine the possibility 
of meeting with similar happiness in a second union. 
Plead the passions if you will as an apology for second 
marriages, but never talk of the affections ; at least never 
name the last and the happiness you enjoyed in her 
society, as a reason why you lead a second bride by the 
tombstone of your first, and vow at the altar to love and 
to cberish her.'' 

** Why, my dear Sir, can there be any harm in a man's 
marrying a second wife ? " 

*^ Not a bit of it ; I am speaking of it as a matter of 
feeling, not of duty ; in fact, I only give you my own 
individual feelings, without a notion of censuring others. 
Sut were I about to marry, Maria Denman is the woman 
I should dioose.'^ 

*• I wish you would then, my dear Sir,*' said Frederick 
earelessly, **Tor then I might enjoy her society without 
the dread of being talked into a marriage.*" With these 
xivords he left the room, and Sir Peter cogitated most 
xincomfortably over the unsatisfactory result of the con- 
versation. 

The next day Frederick Fairleigh was off to some 
Yaces which were held in the neighbourhood, and as if 
to show a laudable spirit, and to prove that he was master 
of bis own actions, he avoided Maria Denman as much 
as possible, and flirted with a new acquaintance — the 
beautiful widow of an officer. 

Sir Peter was in despair ; Maria, who was an orphan, 
and had been entrusted to his guardianship, was on a 
Yisit to Oakley Park, and in her pensive countenance 
and abstracted manner he plainly saw that his ward was 
really attached. to Frederick, and was hurt and distressed 
by his extraordinary conduct 
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^^ I wish our Frederick would come home,'" 6$ud Sir 
Peter, who had been watching his ward, while she dili^ 
gently finished a cat's left whisker, in a worsted work- 
stool which was fixed in her embroidery frame. 

<* Our Frederick ! *^ said Maria, starting. 

^^ Yes, my dear, our Frederick ; did you not know 
he was in love with you ? '** 

^* I hope I am not apt to fancy young men are in lovi^ 
with me. Sir Peter, and certainly Mr. Fairleigh has 
never given me any reason to " 

*^ Stop, stop, no fibs,'^ said the Baronet 

" He has never told me that a " Maria hesitated. 

^^ He has never formally proposed for you; is that 
what you mean to say ? " 

« Decidedly." 

*^ And never will, if we don't make him ; but do you 
mean to say that he has never given you reason to supr 
pose that he loved you ?" 

^^Pray, my dear guardian,'^ said Maria, evading a 
direct reply, *Uook at your grandson^ you must be 
aware that his attentions are lavished indiscriminately on 
every young lady he gets acquainted with. Words and 
lool^s that might be seriously interpreted with others^ 
evidently mean nothing with him. He — be gives it out 
that he is not a marrying man." 

'< Not a marrying man ! how I hate that phrase ! No 
man*s a marrying man till he meets with the woman thai 
he wishes to marry. And if men are not marrying men, 
I'd be glad to know what they are ? — a pack of reprobatt 
rogues ! As to Frederick Fm determined--^— •" 

*^ Pray make no rash resolves respecting your graiuL- 
son, Sir Peter — especially in any matter in whidi yon 
may think I am concerned." 
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I tell yoa what, Maria, I know you love Iiim,^ said 
Sir Peter. ^^ I see his attentions have won your heart 
Yoa have been, and are, quite right to endeavour to 
liide your feelings^ but it is all in vain ; I see as plain as 
possible that you are dying for the ungrateful, foolish, 
abominable fellow." 

'* Oh Sir ! " cried Maria, rising in confusion, but she 
i^ain sank into her chair, and covering her face with her 
hands, burst into tears. 

*' Do not think me cruel and unkind, Maria," said the 
old gentleman, seating himself by her side and taking 
her hand ; " you are very dear to me, you and my grand- 
son are the two beings on earth who engross my affec- 
tions ; and, believe me, Frederick devotedly loves you.'' 
Maria shook her head, and continued weeping. 
Many weeks had elapsed, and young Fairleigh was 
still absent from Oakley Park. Maria had, however, re* 
sumed her cheerfulness, and Sir Peter seemed less 
annoyed than might have been expected at his grandson's 
evident determination not to follow his advice. To 
account for this change we must state, that Sir Peter, 
having accidently been obliged to search for some book 
in Frederick's apartment, had discovered several matters 
that convinced him of his attachment to his ward, and 
those presumptive proofs having been made known to 
Maria, she had made a full confession of the state of her 
heart. A print, which when exhibited in a portfolio in 
the drawing-room had been pronounced a perfect resem- 
blance of the then absent Maria, had been secretly taken 
from the portfolio, and was nowdisc«^vered in Frederick's 
room. By its side was a withered nosegay, which 
Maria recognised as one that she had gathered and 
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given to him ; and in the same place was found a copy 
of verses addressed '^ To Maria," and breathing forth a 
lover*s fondest vows. 

All this amounted to nothing as proofs that Frederick 
Fairleigh was in duty bound to marry the said Maria 
Denman. In a court of justice no jury would have 
adjudged damages, in a suit for breach of promise of 
marriage, on such trivial grounds as these; but they 
served to show Maiia that he who had thus treasured up 
her resemblance could not be altogether indifferent to 
her, and she at least felt relieved from the humiliating idea 
that she loved one who had never for a moment thought 
seriously about her. 

Sir Peter and his ward were now often closeted to. 
gether, and one day, after an unusually long discussion, 
she said, 

Well, Sir Peter, I can say no more ; I consent.** 
There*s a dear good girl ! '* cried the old man, affec- 
tionately kissing her, ^' and now well all be happy in 
spite of him. But now for my plans. It will never do 
to stay here at Oakley Park with all these servants to 
wonder and chatter ; no, no. To-morrow you and I, 
and your maid and my confidential man, will go to 
Boguor, the quietest place in the world, and we*il have 
nice lodgings near tlie sea, and TU write to that miser- 
able boy to come and meet us." 

Maria looked rather grave, but Sir Peter, chuckling 
with delight, gave her another kiss, and then went to expe- 
dite their departure, and to write a letter to his g^ndson. 
Fairleigh, who had begun to get very tired of the 
fascinating widow, was yawning over a late break&st 
when his grandfather's letter was laid before him. 
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"Ah," thought he, "more good advice I suppose, 
urging me to marry. One thing at all events Tm resolved 
on^ never to marry a widow : if people would but let me 

alone, really Maria after all is but what says the 

Baronet?'' . 

«* My Dear Grandson, 

" Finding that all my good advice has been thrown 
away, and at length perceiving that you never intend to 
invite roe to your wedding, I now write to announce my 
own, and request you with all speed to hasten to Bognor, 
Inhere we are established at Beach Cottage, and where 
nothing but your presence is wanting to complete the 
Lappiness of your affectionate grandfather, 

"Peter Fairleigh." 

" Astonishing ! of all men in the wide world the very 
last !" Well, there was no use in wondering; Frederick 
liastily packed up, and was very shortly on his way to 
Bognor to pay his respects to the new-married couple. 
On inquiring for " Beach Cottage'' he was directed to a 
picturesque abode, the very beau ideal of a house to 
" honey-moon'* in ; and he was immediately ushered into 
the presence of the Baronet, who was sitting alone in a 
charming apartment which looked upon the sea. 

The meeting occasioned some little awkwardness on 
both sides, and it was a relief to Frederick when Sir 
Peter rose to leave the room, saying, " there is a lady 
who will expect to be made acquainted with you." 

" Yes, Sir,'* said Frederick, " pray permit me to pay 
my respects — to — to ask her blessing; pray, Sir, present 
me to— my grandmother." 

Sir Peter left the room, and Frederick, half inclined to 
view the marriage in a ridiculous light, sat wondering 
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what sort of old body could have been fool enough t(^ 
enter the married state so late in life. He heard a foot-:= 
step slowly approach the room, (rather decrepid, thoughr 
he) ; a hand touched the lock of the door ; it opened i 
and Maria stood before him clothed in white. 

She advanced towards him with a smile, held out he 
hand, and welcomed him to Beach Cottage. 

" Good heavens ! " cried Frederick, sinking on th 
sofa, and turning as pale as a sheet, is it possible ! I — I 
deserve this — fool, idiot, madman that I have been ; bu 
oh ! Maria, how could you consent to such a sacrifice 
You must have known, you must have seen my attach 
ment. Yet, no, no, I have no right to complain, I alon 
have been to blame ! " 

Sir Peter had followed the young lady into the room ; ;^ 
she hastily retreated to the window, and the Baronet in 
apparent amazement addressed his grandson. 

^< What means this language addressed to that lady, 
Sir ; a lady you avoided when I wished you to address 
her, and now that she is lost to you for ever, you insu 
her by a declaration of attachment ! " 

^^ Sir Peter, '^ said the spoiled child, springing from th 
sofa, *' if you were not my father's father Pd — "^ 

** Well, what would you do, young man ? ** 

" But you are !" cried Frederick, " you are, and what 
avails expostulation,'^ and he sank again on the sofi& 
choking with agitation. 

" Pray, young man,'^ said Sir Peter, " controul your 
emotions, and as to rage, don't give way to it — were you 
to kill me, you could not marry my widow." 

" Not marry her — could not, were she free!** cried 
Frederick, as the utter hopelessness of the case flaahed 
upon him. 

*< No, my dear boy, no, not even if she were free.** 
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" I would ! " shouted the youth. 

" Impossible ! if I were in my grave, you could'nt." 

" I could ! I would ! I will ! " cried Frederick. 

" What ! marry your grandmother ! " 

" Yes I'' said Fairleigh, clenching his fists, and almost 
foaming at the mouth, *' yes, I repeat it, yes ! " 

It was impossible to hold out any longer. Sir Peter 
and Maria burst into immoderate laughter, which only 
increased the agitation of the sufferer, until Sir Peter 
wiping his eyes said, 

" Go to her, boy, go to her ; my plan has answered, as 
I thought it would, and you will be a happy fellow in 
spite of your folly." 

Maria earnestly impressed upon her lover's mind that 
she had most reluctantly yielded to the persuasions of her 
guardian, in suffering this little drama to be got up for 
his edification ; and Frederick having now experienced 
the anguish which he would have endured had he really 
lost Maria, proved by his steady devotion the strength of 
his attachment. ^^ Beach Cottage" was retained as the 
residence of Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Fairleigh during the 
honey-moon, and Sir Peter danced at their wedding. 



GENEALOGICAL MEMOIR OF LADY. . 
HOWE. 

Ladv l^IowE ifl a scion of the liouse of BrndeB^ 
Earls of Cardigan, a family that existed in £jiglwid at 
far back as tlie time of Hoiiry IlL tn that rdn 
William de Brcdciiliill was a person of conddetwh 
note and extensive possessions. He was seated if 
Dodington in Oxfordshire, and held lands tUeret and 
in Adderbury and Itlo.Thani, in the same county; ai 
also in Aynho and Sibhcrtoft, in the county of No^ 
thampton. From this William <lc Bredeuhill descended) 

Sir llonERT Buudgkell, Knt, a distinguished 
lawyer, who in the rei^n of Henry VIL was one of the 
King's Sergeants, and in the reign of Henry VIIL was 
appointed Chief Justice of the Common Pleas. Sir 
Robert married Margaret, daughter and co-heiress of 
Thomas Entwisell, Esq., of iitanton, relict of William 
Wivell, Esq., and cousin and co-licires8 of the valiant 
Sir Bertine Entwisell, Knt., ^^iscount of Brickbee, in 
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Normandy. By this lady he left, with other issue, a 
son and successor, 

Sir Tmomas Brudenell, Knt, who resided at 
Dean, in Northamptonshire. His grandson. 

Sir Thomas Brudenell, was created a baronet by 
James I. in 1611, and by Charles I., in 1627, Baron 
Brudenell, of Stanton- Wivell, county of Leicester. 
A staunch cavalier. Sir Thomas Brudenell faithfully 
adhered to the royal cause through its long course of 
adversity. He frequently had an opportunity of doing 
the King good service -in raising men, and contributing 
otherwise to his aid in defending, against the rebels, the 
garrisons of Newark, Lincoln, and Hereford. On the 
triumph of the Parliament he was committed to the 
Tower, where he relieved the tedium of a long confine- 
ment, by making extracts and collections from the 
national records there deposited, most of which still 
remain in manuscript in the library of the Earl of Car- 
digan, at Dean, in Northamptonshire. Soon after the 
restoration, he was advanced by Charles IL, in 1661, to 
the dignity of Earl of Cardigan. This gallant 
nobleman married Mary, daughter of Sir Thomas 
Tresham, of Rushton St. Peter, in the county of Nor- 
thampton, and dying 16th September, 1663, was suc- 
ceeded by his eldest son, 

Robert, second Earl, who wedded first, Mary, 
daughter of Henry Constable, Viscount Dunbar, and 
secondly, Anne, daughter of Thomas, Viscount Savage. 
By the former he had one daughter, and by the latter 
three daughters and a son, Francis Lord Brudenell, who 
died before his father, leaving, with other issue, a son, 
who, at the demise of his grandfather, in 1703, suc- 
ceeded as 
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George, third Earl. This nobleman married La< 
Elizabeth Bruce, daughter of Thomas, Earl of Aiiesbur] 
by whom he had issue, 

George, of whom presently. 
James, successor to his brother. 

Robert, who married, in 1759, Anne, daughter a^dz^ii 
Sir Cecil Bisshopp, Bart, and sister of the lat^ 
Lord de la Zouche, and died in 1768, leaving, wit 
two daughters, a son, Robert, present Earl ok— *>^ 
Cardigan. 
Thomas, created Earl of Ailesbury, fiither of th» -^^ 

present Marquis of Ailesbury. 
His lordship dying in 1732, was succeeded by hi-^-*^ 
eldest son, 

George, fourth Earl, who espoused Lady Marj^"^ 
Montagu, sole heir of John, Duke of Montagu, and a 
the demise of his father-in-law, in 1749, assumed the 
surname of Montagu. In 1766 his lordship was ei 
Duke of Montagu and Marquis of Monthermer, and, ii 
1786, Baron Montagu of Boughton, Northamptonshirer' 
with remainder to his grandson, Henry James MoutagiK:-^ ^ 
Scott, second son of Henry tliird Duke of Buceleugh, b; 
his daughter Elizabeth. His lordship died 28rd Ma] 
1790, and his only son, John, Marquis of Monthermer, 
having died before him, the titles of Duke and Marquis^^^ 
became extinct; the Barony of Montagu devolved, 
according to patent, on his grandson, and Uie Earldom, 
of Cardigan on his next brother, 

James, fifth Earl, who had previously been raised 
to the peerage in 1780, as Baron Brudenell of Deane. 
This nobleman married, first, the Hon. Anne Legge, 
eldest daughter of George Viscount Lfewisham, and, 
secondly, Lady Elizabeth Waldegrave, eldest daughter 
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of John third Eari of Waldegrave, but had no issue. 
His lordship died 24th February 1811, when the Barony 
of Brudenell became extinct, and the Earldom devolved 
on his nephew, 

Robert Brudenell, present Peer. His lordship, 
who was born posthumous 26th April 1769, espoused, 
8th March 1794, Penelope Anne, second daughter of 
the late George John Cooke, Esq., by whom, who died 
2od February 1826, he has issue — 

James Thomas, Lord Brudenell, Lieut. Colonel of 

the 15th Hussars, born 16tli October 1797, married 

19th June 1826, Elizabeth jane, eldest daughter of 

Kear-Admiral Tollemache. 

Harriet Georgiana, of whom presently. 

Charlotte Penelope, married to Charles Sturt, 

Esq. 
Emma, married to David Pennant, Jun., Esq. 
Mary, married to the E^rl of Chichester. 
Augusta, married to Major Henry Bingham Baring, 

M.P., Captain 1st Life Guards. 
Anne, married to George Lord Bingham, eldest son 

of the Earl of Lucan. 
His lordship's eldest daughter, the Lady Harriet 
Georgiana, was married on the 20th March, 1820, to 

Richard William Penn Curzon Howe, Earl Howe, and 
has issue — 

George Viscount Curzon, born 16th Jan. 1821. 

Richard William Penn, born 14th Feb. 1822. 

Frederick, bom 16th July 1823. 

Hbkry Dugdale, born 20th September 1824. 

William, bom 1st June 1827. 

Ernest George,^ born 12th August 1828. 

Leicester, bom 25th October 1829. 

Georgiana Charlotte. 

r2 
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TALEB AND WERDEH, OR THE LOVERS 

AFTER DEATH*. 

BY W. C. TAYLOR, LL.D. 

There were few merchants in the holy city of Mecca 
that could rival Abd-al-Waheb in wealthy magnificence, 
and generosity. The caravans of pilgrims, as they an- 
nually visited the Kaaba, brought the rich stuffs of Persia 
and India, the unrivalled steel of Damascus, and even the 
manufactures of Christian Europe, to exchange for the 
noble horses that were bred in his pastures, and the gums 
and spices he procured from Southern Arabia. All were 
eager to trade with him ; his prices were fieurer than 
those of his rivals, and no small portion of his profits was 
expended in entertainments to those who bought and 
sold in his stores. But his hospitality was not limited to 
his commercial connexions : men of learning ever found 
a ready welcome at his board, and pious dervishes, not- 
withstanding their poverty and mean attire, were admit- 
ted to sliare his festivities with the noble and wealthy. 
His^enerosity to the poor was unbounded, and throughout 
Mecca not a tongue could be found to invoke augbt but 
a blessing on the head of Abd-al-Waheb. His only son, 
Taleb^ was heir to his wealth and his virtues* This 
young man, accustomed from his earliest infancy to an 

* This ttory ii partly founded on an Oriental tale, whether Peniui or 
Arabian I cannot tell, having lost the reference. 
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extensive intercourse with society, had acquired much 
information that could not be procured from books, and a 
refinement of manner and feeling rarely to be obtained 
in a provincial capital. He was, besides, a diligent 
student ; he had read not only the writers of his own 
country, but the more imaginative Persian authors ; and 
it was even whispered that he composed verses worthy 
of being recited in the court of the Khaliph Haroun-al- 
Rashid. 

Abd-al-Waheb had a brother named Hassan, whose 
violence of temper had involved him in a very serious 
dispute with his fellow-citizens, and led to the loss of the 
greater part of his fortune. Hassan was with difficulty 
induced to become his brother's agent at Mocha. His 
wild speculations in that capacity soon showed that he 
could not be controlled ; Abd-al-Waheb therefore gave 
him a large sum of money for himself, but limited his 
agency to such transactions as were absolutely necessary. 
After having been several times on the brink of ruin, 
Hassan, by a bold speculation in coffee, acquired vast 
wealth, but, at the same time, the hatred of every mer- 
chant in Mocha. The death of his wife gave him an 
excuse for quitting that town, and he came to Mecca, 
accompanied by his daughter Werdeh (the rose), whose 
charms were said to surpass those of the flower whose 
name she bore. 

Abd-al-Waheb bestowed a wing of his palace on 
Hassan, who readily accepted it, though, mindful of the dis- 
pute concerning the agency, he did not encourage familiar 
intercourse between his family and that of his brother. 
Taleb soon heard of the beauty of his fair cousin ; but 
for some unexplained reason he was not a favourite with 
bb uncle, and could not obtain even a glance at Werdeh. 
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There was a garden divided by a close hedge at the back 
of Abd-al-WaIieb*s residence, bounded at the further end 
by a large pond, which the rich merchant kept constantly 
supplied by pipes from a spring in Mount Hira. This 
was an unusual luxury in such a climate and soil as those 
of Mecca ; and to enjoy it to the utmost, Abd--al-Waheb 
had pleasure-houses constructed in each garden, jutting 
into the water ; but privacy was still preserved by a wall 
resting on an arch that projected from the termination of 
the hedge half way across the pond. Taleb frequently 
retired to the coolness and solitude of the summer-house 
for reading or meditation. One day he could not avoid 
venting aloud his anxiety to behold his cousin Werdeh, 
when, looking beneath the arch, he saw reflected on the 
surface of the pond an image of surpassing loveliness, 
wearing the expression of beauty gratified by an unex- 
pected tribute to its charms. He gazed in fixed 
admiration, and by the altering features of the image 
saw that his observation was noticed. He poured forth 
his feelings in verses, which, though strange to western 
ears, are still favourites in the plains of Araby *. 

A coral cup thy lips uncloses, 

With gems of pearl emboss'd around, 
Thy cheeks unfold the vernal roses, 

With tendril curls f thy brows are crown*d. 
Oh ! could I sip 
From that desur lip 1 

Like some taU palm in beauty growing. 

Thy form before my view expands 
In wavy lines, as soft and flowing 
As breezes trace in Zahra*s sands. 
Oh ! could I clasp 
Thee in my grasp ! 

* ThU is really a translation of a soog pqiular among the unfortonatr 
Mamelukes, for a literal Ycrsion of which 1 am indebted to a friend, 
t Literally, " the hair of the vine.'' 
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Dark as night elonda thy wavy treties 
Enfold a moon within their ehade ; 
But nought the living fire represses 
In eyes by their own light betrayed. 
Still beam, still beam, 
BIy first bright dream. 

The breeie to thee, its homage bringing, 

Dies in a kiss upon thy cheek ; 
For thee alone each flower is springing. 
The tuneful birds to please thee seek ; 
When thou art near 
A heaven is here. 

Aye, heav'n in thy sweet smile *8 before me ; 

Till now I never knew its bliss. 
A madness of delight comes o*er me ; 
Our prophet's bower of joy is this. 
One glance of thine, 
And bliss is mine. 

Werdeh's expressive countenance kindled with delight 
as her cousin poured forth " his unpremeditated lay ; '* 
but, just as he concluded, her father's voice was heard at 
a distance, and, making a hasty sign of affection, she 
quitted the pavilion. 

The cousins frequently visited the pleasure-houses in 
the gardens, and maintained a telegraphic communication 
by means of their respective shadows. The countless 
9ong8 in which the oriental poets have celebrated the 
loves of the nightingale and the rose supplied Taleb 
with unsuspected means of communicating his affection ; 
for those who overheard his passionate lays supposed that 
he was merely indulging his natural taste for music. 
Werdeh sometimes repeated the strains, but she more 
frequently listened in silence to one whose musical skill 
is still remembered in Mecca. Taleb hesitated to tell 
Us love to his fother, because Hassan had often declared 
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his determination to wed his daughter to some powerful 
emir ; but new speculations having involved Hassan in 
difficulties, from which he could only be rescued by the 
prompt interference of Abd-al-Waheb, Taleb told his 
father that the happiness of his life depended on his 
union with his cousin Werdeh, and begged that he would 
make proposals to his uncle Hassan. Abd-al-Waheb was 
delighted on receiving this information ; he tenderly 
loved his brother, and was anxious that their bonds of 
amity should be more closely drawn. 

Hassan was rarely influenced by interest ; he would 
sacrifice everything to his caprice, and utter ruin would 
not have diverted him from his project of having anemir 
for his son-in-law, had not he witnessed Taleb's success 
in a poetical contest, and been excited by the acclama- 
tions with which his nephew's verses were received. 
Forgetful of his recent losses, he invited the merchants, 
the priests, and the lawyers of Mecca to meet the youth- 
ful poet at a sumptuous feast, where Taleb once more 
recited his successful ode. It is, or it ought to be, 
known, that when Arab men of letters meet together, 
dieir chief amusement is puzzling each other with 
enigmas. At this feast was a certain enigmatist, named 
Morad, whose stock of riddles would have puzzled 
QSdipus : he propounded the following as an exerdse to 
his companions: — 

My fonn is dark, my mother's fair, 
Wingless I soar through realms of air ; 
Tears at my presence dim the eye, 
Yet never have I caosed a sigh ; 
My birth is loTeliness and light. 
My death obscurity and night. 

Hassan inspired by his nephew^s success, and by the 
delight of having assembled within his walls the whole 
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of the aristocracy of Mecca, at once discovered the 
solution, and, for the first time in his life, giving utterance 
to his thoughts in verse, exclaimed — 

By Alkh I it is quite a joke 

That fach fine fene should end in smoke. 

The room rang with acclamations. Taleb's voice was 
heard the loudest in applause, and so delighted was Hassan 
with his nephew^s warm praise, that be would have given 
him not only Werdeh, but his own heart's blood, had he 
required it In this propitious moment, proposals of 
marriage were made and immediately accepted. 

Abd-al-Waheb waited on his brother the next morning 
to arrange the dowry and other necessary preliminaries. 
His salam was scarcely heeded; Hassan was at the 
moment engaged in the composition of an ode, and like 
many others, was sorely at a loss for a rhyme. 

'* Brother,^ said Abd*al-Waheb, *^this union must 
assuredly be happy, for the young people have long 
known and valued each other.*' 

<^ Indeed !^ replied Hassan, and then continued to 
himself — 

" Unlike the erring planet, 
, My love is a fix* d star — 

Confound the planet, I cannot get a rhyme for it ! ^' 
Then in a louder key, ^^ Known each other ! How is 
that possible ? " 

*^ They saw each other's reflections in the pond that 
bounds our gardens, and communicated with each other 
by dgns." 

*^ Well, that was a truly poetic courtship. 

^ He loved my daughter 
From her shadow in the water.** 
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Then sotte voce he continued — 

'' Unlike tbe erring planet. 
My lore is » fix'd star — 

It IS an unlucky planet, I fear. Was there ever a^^^ 
thing more provoking than to want this rhyme? 61^^^ 
brother, how do you know that Werdeh approved ^^^ 
your son's attentions ?" 

" Werdeh always came to her arbour at the hour whe-^^''^ 
she knew Taleb would be in mine. She rewarded hS- -^ 
verses by throwing a rose into the pond and making 9^ ^^ 
float through the arch to Taleb.'' 

^< Come, that's not a bad poetical notion ; WerdelS '^ 
inherits a portion of her father's talent. 

** A blooming rose 
Shall love diflcloae. 

Mashdud has been praised for points that have not hal 
so much merit — If I could only master Ihis planet.'" 

Abd-al-Waheb could not account for Hassan's dis- 
jointed replies, and his manifest absence of mind*. 
Judging from his own feelings, he was inclined to attri 
bute it to delight at the approaching union, and in th 
fulness of his joy exclaimed, 

" Brother, she is a rose worthy the nightingales o 
Paradise." 

« And as such," repb'ed Hassan, " I will celebrate 
worthily her charms. 

** Unlike the erring planet, 
Mj loye is a fiz'd star—- 

Dear Abd-al-Waheb, will you confer on me a favour, 
the greatest I have ever asked from you ?" 
" Willingly, Hassan, if it be in my power." 




** Unlike the erring planet. 
My love is a fix'd star— 
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Now, my dear fellow, be so kind as to help me in the 
next line." 

Abd-al-Wakeb, wbom the gods had made anything 
bat poetical, stared at Hassan with unfeigned astonish- 
ment. He mechanically repeated the hapless lines, and 
continued, 

^* My dear Hassan, leave the rhyme alone ; let us 
think rather of bringing into conjunction two planets of 
equal brilliancy, stars that shine with similar lustre, and 
fixing in the golden circlet of union two gems diffusing 
a like glory. 

** Hold there^^ exclaimed Hassan, furiously. " You 
may be a good appraiser of merchandise, but you are 
strangely deficient in judging merit, when you dream of 
comparing your simple son to such a Houri as my 
daughter. 

** Uolike tbe erring planet, 

She thines like a fix*d star— > 

and you compare to her a boy who has once, indeed, 
made tolerable verses, but has done nothing else deserv- 
ing fiame. Tell me, what dowry do you offer ? " 

** A thousand purses,'^ said Abd-al-Waheb, at once 
surprised and offended. 

<< A thousand devils )V shouted Hassan ; ^< I would 
not give my daughter to Taleb for five times that sum. 
Yon must be the &ther of donkeys, and the grandfather 
of stupidity, to propose such a thing. A fine fellow 
truly, your Taleb is ! Whose son of a dog is he that 
he should be matched with my Werdeh? Confound 
your impudence, to compare a flickering taper with 
celestial radiance. 

^* Uuliko the erring planet. 
She shines as a fix'd star/' 
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** And confound your folly,** retorted Abd-al-Waheb) 
justly incensed, ^^ and double confusion light upon your 
vanity. I'll finish your stanza for you — 

'* *Twa8 last night you began it — 
A precious fool you are ! 

Your mad freaks at Mocha almost ruined my property. 
I not only forgave, but raised — *' 

'* You forgave ! It was you that needed forgiveness. 
Had not it been for your coldness and caution, my plans 
would have brought to the family the wealth of Jem- 
sheed. Abd-al-Waheb, you are a fool, and the father of 
a fool, and you will be the grandfather and great-grand- 
father of fools throughout all generations. Begone to 
your dirt and your dross. Mashallah ! the jackass is 
born that shall defile your grave. I swear by Allah and 
the Prophet, W-Illah, B-IIlah, T-Illah, that my daughter 
shall never wed your son." 

<^ And I swear by the dog of the seven sleepers that 
you shall feel the bit in your mouth, and gnaw the ironi 
for having thus outraged me and Taleb. Remember, 
the house above your head is mine, and that I will not 
violate the sanctity of my roof-tree. Remember, also^ 
Hassan, that a reckoning is at hand.'' 

Abd-al-Waheb flung himself from the room, and 
Hassan, doubly irritated by the dispute and the ruinous 
addition made to his contemplated ode, proceeded to 
vent his wrath upon his daughter. He found her seated 
in the arbour, a circumstance that increased his rage* 
Tearing her violently from thence, he heaped upon her 
head every vituperative epithet that a language partly 
cularly copious in its terms of abuse could supply. In 
his fury he tore down the arbour, flinging the fragments 
into the pond. He leaped savagely upon the beds of 
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flowers, trampling them down as if tliey were noxious 
weeds, all the time venting maledictions on bis daughter, 
if she did not henceforth resign all thoughts of Taleb. 
Werdeh replied to her father's reproaches only by sobs 
and tears ; at length, overcome by his violence, she sank 
in a fit at his feet Hassan, in alarm, summoned the 
attendants. She was borne to her chamber, where she 
lay a long time senseless. She only recovered to be 
attacked by a violent fever, the symptoms of which, from 
the first, announced the most imminent danger. 

When Hassan tore down the arbour, he unwittingly 
destroyed a bird's nest, from which the callow young fell 
into the pond, and after a few fidnt chirps perished. In the 
transport of his rage, he had overlooked this circumstance; 
l>at when his daughter was removed to her chamber, and 
lie stoodalonein the midstof the desolation hehad wrought, 
the mournful notes of the old birds, as they hovered over 
ihe spot where their young had sunk, sounded in his ears 
like a presage of coming misfortune. He turned towards 
the house, walking slowly in that state of melancholy 
abstraction which usually follows violent excitement. A 
1>Iadc snake, the well-known omen of approaching evil, 
crossed his path ; he felt that the small glittering eye 
was fixed upon him, and he fancied that in the glance 
lie saw a malignant sneer. The first sound that greeted 
his ear as he crossed the threshold was the melancholy 
howl of a wounded dog; it was the third announcement 
of calamity, but it scarcely prepared him for the intelli- 
gence he received. Werdeh, his beloved Werdeh, was 
stricken down by mortal disease ; the hakem had declared 
the fever too powerful for medicine to subdue. Hassan 
asked not to see his child ; the three warnings, according 
to the superstitious creed of the Arabs, had announced 
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tliat her fate was sealed. He resolved to write her 
elegy, but bis paternal feelings overcame his newly 
developed poetical powers. He was found dead the 
following morning, with a scroll before him containing 
this fragment — 

My star has fallen from its sphere. 

My rose from off its stem is broken : 
And I, t cannot shed a tear. 

The . • . . 

On the fourth day Werdeh was borne to her Other's 
tomb. 

Taleb had taken to his bed when his father announced 
to him that the negociations for his marriage were wholly 
broken off. Abd-al-Waheb vainly laboured to console 
hiip. Supposing that the news of Werdeh'^s death would 
prove to him the utter uselessness of grief, and stimulate 
him to exertion, he announced the event just as the 
funeral procession was quitting the house of the unfor- 
tunate Hassan. Taleb heard the sad tidings as though 
he heard them not From his window in the back of 
the house he commanded a view of the vast cemetery 
where the ashes of the nobles of Mecca are laid. It 
was divided from his father's garden only by the pond, to 
which so many tender recollections were attached. There 
was no tear in his eye when the sad iilulii of the hired 
mourners met his ear ; not a muscle changed when the 
train, after having gone round the city, defiled before 
liim into the burial-ground, and he saw unmoved the 
huge stone raised that covered the tomb in which his 
family reposed. The bier was lowered into the last 
abode of humanity; the attendants and companions of 
the lovely Werdeh raised the shriek of everlasting &re- 
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well, and tlie cemetery ^^^as left to its accustomed solitude, 
just as the setting sun shed its last rays on the cupolas 
and square pillars that usually ornament a Moslem burial 
ground. 

Taleb feigned a desire to sleep. Abd-al-Waheb 
ordered the attendants to leave his apartment, and the 
house to be kept perfectly quiet. But sleep was &r 
from Taleb'^s thoughts. No sooner had the shades of 
night fidlen, than he stole from his apartment, crossed 
the garden, and, plunging through the pond, entered the 
cemetery. With force almost superhuman he tore away 
the heavy covering of the vault, broke the cerements 
that surrounded the inanimate form, and imprinted a kiss 
on the clay-cold lips. The faint gleam of star-light fell 
on the countenance of Werdeh; a convulsive twitch 
seemed to pass over her features, and appeared to Taleb 
a miraculous reproof for having violated the sanctity 
of the grave. A fit of insanity seized him. He fled 
back to his apartment, as if pursued by demons, and had 
scarcely entered it when he fell senseless upon tlie floor. 
The noise of the fall brought Abd-al-Waheb and his 
skives into the room. Great was their astonishment to 
find Taleb dripping with wet, cold, and almost lifeless. 
He was raised into bed, but when animation returned, 
he was found to be in a violent fever, and quite deprived 
of his senses. The hakems of Mecca were summoned ; 
they felt his pulse, they looked at his tongue, they asked 
a tliousand pertinent and impertinent questions, and 
concluded by demanding to see his wet garments. The 
slime of the pond had left traces on TaleVs robes, which 
an acdve &ncy might easily convert into regular figures ; 
the hakems, after some deliberation, concluded that 
TaleVs illness was caused by witchcraft, and that the 
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evil eye had fallen on the mansion of Abd-al-Waheb ; a 
theory which accounted not only for Taleb*8 fever, but 
for the sudden poetic fury that had seized Hassan, and 
the premature death of Werdeh. 

" Confirmation, strong as proof of Holy Writ," seemed 
to be given to this decision of the physicians by the 
intelligence received on the following morning. When 
the relatives and hired mourners went as usual to weep 
over the deceased Werdeh, they found the tomb open, 
the grave-clothes scattered about, and the corpse gone. 
They shrieked out with horror that the ghoules, the 
vampires of the East, had taken up their abode in the 
cemetery. They fled with precipitation, spreading their 
terror through the whole city of Mecca, and thenceforth 
the burial-ground and the mansion of Abd-al-Waheb 
were shunned as if they had been haunted by the 
plague. 

Deserted by the physicians, Taleb, aided by a strong 
constitution, was able in three days to walk about. A 
settled melancholy succeeded his frenzy ; he roamed in 
silence through his father's mansion, choosing in prefer- 
ence the now tenantless part that had been the abode of 
Hassan. The signs of impatience he exhibited when 
spoken to, even by his father, induced the attendants to 
leave him undisturbed; and he thus enjoyed the true 
luxury of grief, the indulgence of sorrow in solitude. 
On the fifth evening after his dreadful visit to the tomb^ 
he was sitting on a carpet in the room that had onoe 
belonged to Werdeh ; a heavy slumber descended on his 
eyelids, and he was soon sunk in complete oblivion. His 
dreams strangely contrasted with his waking thoughts: 
visions of joy and felicity floated before his imagination; 
he deemed himself transported to the paradise promised 
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to all true believers ; troops of Houris surrounded him, 
each wearing the features of his beloved Werdeh ; har- 
monious voices rang in his ear, and a soft feeling of 
happiness spread over his soul. How long this lasted he 
could not tell, but it continued as he began to awake. 
The melodious strains were still poured upon his ears, 
and he recognised the song he used to sing for Werdeh, 
when the falling shades of night warned them to quit 
their bowers by the pond. 

The night comes on — the envious night — 

Confounding all things dark and bright ; 

Before its fatal influence fly 

All charms of earth, all charms of sky; 

The foulest weed, the fairest flower, 

To wound or please have lost their power. 

But memory, — the mind^s own moon. 
Affords a light more sweet than noon — 
And aids me at this hour to trace 
Each feature of thy viewless face. 
More fuU, more perfect, and more fair, 
Than deck*d in daylight*s dazzling glare. 

Taleb uttered a cry of astonishment, but a soft voice 
gently murmured, ^' Be not alarmed, beloved Taleb, I 
am your Werdeh, your own dear Werdeh. It is true I 
am dead,, but I have become a ghoule; you must die 
likewise, and become a ghoule like me. No power shall 
then ever separate us." 

The astonishment of Taleb was indescribable. At 
first he thought that his dream continued, and he closed 
his eyes; but every sense soon convinced him that 
Werdeh was really present; her form was before him in 
the faint star-light, he felt her breath warm upon his 
cheek, and tlie sounds of her voice could not be mistaken. 

s 
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He asked a number of confused questions, to wbidi 
Werdeh replied — 

^' Believe me, my dear cousin, I am really dead. I 
have become a ghoule, but it is untrue that these beings 
are cruel and malignant. I assure you the ghoules have 
been scandalously calumniated; at least if I am to judge 
from what I feel myself. The ghoules are accused of 
battening on the dead and sucking the life-breath from 
the living ; since I became one of their number 1 have 
never felt the slightest temptation to use such horrid 
food. I gather fruits by night in the gardens that sur- 
round the cemetery ; by day I conceal myself in my 
tomb, where I sleep in tranquillity.*^ 

Taleb in vain endavoured to persuade Werdeh that 
she was not a ghoule, but had been, by some strange 
means, restored to life. His reasonings were ineffectual 
though he continued to argue until the first streaks of 
dawn appeared in the sky. Werdeh then insisted on 
returning to her tomb, nor could Taleb either dissuade 
her, or obtain permission to accompany her. 

The great improvement manifest in Taleb*s health 
on the following day, delighted Abd-al-Waheb. The 
hakems told him that the unholy spell which had finllen 
upon his house was abating in virulence, and he consented 
to Taleb taking up his residence in the wing of the 
mansion that had formerly been occupied by Hassan. 
During several successive evenings Werdeh visited her 
cousin, but she still firmly believed herself a ghoule, andf 
when Taleb renewed his dissuasions, threatened never 
to revisit him, if he persisted in asserting her to be alive. 
But her night-wanderings had now been observed, and 
the belief in ghoules was so strong at Mecca that no one 
would venture to go near the cemetery after night&lL 
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Peace be upon the memory of the Aga Yussef, and 
anhonoured be the bigots who persecuted him living, 
and maligned him dead ! The Aga, during a long resi-^ 
dence at Smjnrna, had become very intimate with the 
Franks, and though he did not yield up a particle of his 
creed, he acquired a very Christian tliirst for wine, and 
a carelessness, if not a neglect, of the numerous cere- 
monies enjoined on pious Moslems. The Hakem of the 
English factory was his sworn brother ; Yussef was fre- 
quently obliged to solicit his medical assistance, and the 
English physician visited him with large bottles that con- 
tained no very nauseous medicine, since the doctor always 
helped the patient to empty them. The Hakem also 
had revealed to the Aga the mysteries of the magic 
lantern, and to some tricks played with this toy may, 
without any great stretch of ingenuity, be attributed 
the ghost that haunted the house of a troublesome Imkm, 
the next door neighbour of the Aga, who had interfered 
with Yussef s domestic arrangements, declaring his con* 
duct a scandal to the faithful. At all events the Aga 
liimself laughed at all stories of ghoules, ghosts, and 
afiites, to the great surprise and horror of his attendants, 
Yusaers determination to undertake the pilgrimage to 
IVfecca, excited the wonder of all Anatolia ; but when it 
^ras added that he had solicited and obtained the govern- 
ment of Medina the astonishment was indescribable. 
Sot the causes admitted of easy explanation ; his faithful 
friend the English doctor had been compelled to leave 
Smyrna, and had got a situation at Mocha, where at the 
period of our tale, there was a flourishing European 
trade; The Aga was well acquainted with Abd-al- Waheb 
«uid his extensive commerce ; through his caravans 
Yussef hoped to be able to procure regular supplies of 

82 
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of the Madeira vintage from his old companion ; whilst 
the sanetit)' of his residence would effectually baffle sus* 
picion — Yiissef was neither the first nor the last to cover 
his transgressions with the shade of the altar : 

, Making good my grandame'a jest, 

Near the church — you know the rest. 

Since the days of Mohammed, never': had such a 
pilgrimage been performed as that of Aga Yussef. He 
kept his company apart from tlie great caravan, and it 
was well he did so, else his open transgressions would 
have driven the pious to madness or to vengeance. There 
was not a troop of dancing girls within a score leagues of 
the line of march that had not been summoned to meet 
him at his bathing places ; profane jesters were sought 
for in all directions to cheer his route ; he gambled, he 
smoked, and he drank from an enormous jar — what he 
called physic, and everybody else excellent brandy. The 
songs from his small station often disturbed the pilgrims 
in the larger encampment, and the greater number of 
them agreed that if Aga Yussef was not Zetanai (Satan) 
himself, he was, at least, one of his most faithful servants. 
When they reached Mecca, the pilgrims raised such a 
clamour against the Aga, that he could not be permitted 
to lodge in the city ; and, as if he had resolved to*defy 
them and their superstitions, he pitched his camp in the 
very burial ground universally believed to be the haunt 
of ghoules and demons. 

On the third night after the Aga^s arrival, Werdeh^ 
while wandering, as usual, through the gardens near the 
cemetery, was met by a party of Yussefs attendants, wha 
seized her and brought her before their master. He gayed 
on her strange attire and beautiful figure in astonishment, 
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and courteously inquired wby she wandered in such a 
place at night ? 

<^ Because I am dead, and have become a ghoule," 
replied Werdeh calmly. 

The Aga started with surprise, whilst his attendants 
hid their faces in consternation, and pattered every 
prayer and exorcism which memory could supply at the 
instant. ^^ Peace fools,^ said Yussef impatiently to his 
attendants, '^ the child is mad. Come here, girl, do you 
know what a ghoule is ? " 

** 1 am a ghoule,'* said Werdeh again ; " but I do not 
eat the dead nor suck the living. I have been dead these 
ten days ; yonder is my tomb." 

Again the prayers and exorcisms involuntarily began. 

*' Listen to me, you sons of burned fathers,'" exclaimed 
the Aga ; ^' this girl is mad :. it is the duty of every pious 
Moslem to take care of her, but were she to fall into 
other hands than mine she would be put to a cruel death. 
The Im^ms, the Mollahs, and the entire fraternity of 
Dervishes would assuredly have her burned as a ghoule 
on her own confession ; especially as the scoundrels would 
have a chance of extorting money for their trouble in 
chaunting or rather whining the Koran round the city by 
die way of exorcism. Pah ! faugh ! the mere idea of 
their croaking makes me sick ; give me some of my 
medicine one of you.*^ He took a large draught and 
continued. " Take the girl to my .tent, let her be care- 
fully watched and guarded from every eye; if any 
stranger through neglect of one of you discover her 
existence — if a soul among you breathe a syllable of what 
has occurred this night, I swear by the bones of my 
Others that I will put him to death with tortures that will 
make him welcome Monkir and Nekir as agreeable 
companions.*' 
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The Aga was known to be a man of his word; tke 
attendants swore to secrecy with a variety of oaths, which 
might have added a very uiteresting chapter to that 
highly useful work, *^ The Gentleman's Complete 
Swearer ; '^ and they kept their promise the more fedth- 
fully as the Aga on the very next day struck his tents, 
and marched for Medina, leaving half the ceremonies of 
his pilgrimage unperformed. Yussefs first care had been 
to seek the acquaintance of Abd-al- Waheb ; he was 
greatly struck by Taleb*s conversation, for he was able 
to appreciate his extensive acquirements : even the grief 
to which he was manifestly a prey rendered him more 
interesting to the generous Aga; and when Taleb re- 
echoed Yussefs hearty execration on the folly of the 
belief in ghosts and ghoules, the Aga clasped him to his 
bosom and vowed that he should henceforth be esteemed 
as his brother. 

Five days had elapsed since Taleb last received a visit 
from Werdeh : uneasy at her continued absence, he at 
length, in spite of her prohibition, visited the tomb. It 
was untenanted, and had manifestly been so for more 
than one night ; there were lizards crawling about as if 
familiar with the place, and unconscious of disturbance ; 
there were a few portions of the grave-clothes fisst 
decaying with mildew, and tlie grass springing up with 
the vegetative power of tropical climates had already 
effaced the traces of Werdeh^s light footstep. The 
unfortunate lover again fell into a state of mental dis- 
traction, and the pious people of Mecca, good-naturedly 
said, that the Evil Eye hrd returned to the house of Abd- 
al- Waheb, as a punishment for his having been too 
familiar with such an atrocious sinner as Aga Yussef. 

Taleb's illness was of long duration, his recovery slow 
and protracted; in such a weak state the mind is 
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naturally prone to superstition, and he began to lend an 
ear to the suggestions of the Meccans, and ascribe his 
misfortunes to some supernatural visitation. A pilgri- 
mage to the tomb of the prophet at Medina was pre- 
scribed as the best remedy for his afflictions, and thither 
accordingly he proceeded as soon as he was able to bear 
the fatigue of travelling. In spite of the remonstrances 
of the Imam, by whom he was accompanied, Taleb took 
up his residence at the house of Aga Yussef, to whom 
he was a most welcome visiter; for the good and suf- 
ficient reason that he brought the Aga certain bottles of 
medicine, which Abd-al-Waheb had secretly procured 
from Jiddah ; though why so simple a matter as getting 
medicine for a valetudinarian Aga should be conducted 
like some smuggling transaction, is beyond our skill to 
explain. 

Yussef exerted himself to dispel his guest's melan- 
choly : he told some of his best stories, mixed his 
choicest sherbet, qualified, as usual, with European 
medicine ; he produced his jesters, exhibited his dancing 
^rls; — all was vain. He at length resolved to try the 
e£fect of music, and summoning one of his slaves, desired 
lier to sing some plaintive ditty ; adding with a sigh, *^ I 
suppose any of my favourite songs would drive you 
distracted." 

The musician thus summoned was a young Asiatic 
Greek; her voice was sweet but weak; and her first 
notes scarcely excited Taleb's attention. She sang the 
following words to a plaintive air ; — 

The withered rose — the wither 'd rose, 

Though all its beauty's fled ; 
Of lore sincere the emblem showsi 

Which dies not frith the dead. 
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Ita ihriveird leaves have lost their bloom, 

Clos'd is the fading flower ; 
But still survives its rich perfume, 

In unabated power. 

Round me a fragranee too is thrown. 

Deathless, dear rose, as thine : 
For love hath made my soul its own. 

And thee its pledge and sign. 

The listlessness of Taleb had quite disappeared before 
the musician had advanced far in her song. He stared 
at her with intense interest and surprise, and scarcely 
waiting the conclusion, shrieked out, *^ In the name of 
Allah ! where got you those words? " The verses were 
his own, composed on the rose, floated to him by 
Werdeh. 

The girl blushed, stammered, looked at her master, 
whose prohibition of all conversation respecting the 
adventure in the cemetery of Mecca was fresh in her 
memory. "Answer him, you daughter of an uncir- 
cumcised infidel," roared the Aga ; an exclamation that 
by no means tended to restore the poor slaveys * self- 
possession. 

" I heard them — that is — I learned. Fm sure I did 
not mean any harm, but a person we met — ^the Aga 
knows best — what shall I say ? " 

Medicated sherbet had by no means improved the 
Aga's patience, and he thundered forth — " I will tear 
that useless tongue of yours out by the roots and throw 
it for food to my dogs, unless you give a plain answer to 
a plain question. Who taught you these words.*' 

" It was the ghoule," replied the trembling girl. 

The answer seemed to have paralysed every body, 
Yusscf was the first to recover from stupor, and removing 
Taleb to anotlier apartment, he recounted the drcum- 
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Stances with which the reader is already acquainted, 
adding, ^^ the poor girl is not yet quite recovered from 
her delusion ; she sits moping all day in some corner, 
but at night she wanders round the harem singing 
snatches of songs, which my slaves strive to learn." 

Taleb in turn related his adventures with Werdeh, 
and besought Yussef to indulge him with an interview. 
The Aga entreated him first to calm his emotions, and 
cautioned him against too suddenly rushing into her 
presence. After some consultation it was agi'eed tliat 
Taleb should try the effect of his' voice, and if recognised 
should then present himself to his beloved. 

They went accordingly to the door of her chamber, 
and by the pale light of a dim moon saw her reclining 
listlessly on a couch. Taleb began to sing a well-known 
air, but at the very first words Werdeh started up and 
rushed towards him, he sprang forward to meet her, and 
ere Aga Yussef could comprehend what was going on, 
they had fainted in each other's arms. 

Imagination must supply the scenes that took place 
when they recovered their consciousness; the excite- 
ment long threatened to drive both insane, and when 
morning dawned their memory retained nothing of the 
events of the night but indefinite images of horror. 
Aga Yussef might have helped us to fill this gap in the 
most interesting portion of our narrative, but unfortu- 
nately, the agitating occurrences had produced such an 
effect upon his nerves, that he was obliged to have 
recourse to his medicine very frequently, and its potency 
had closed his eyes in sleep. 

Taleb and Werdeh were the next day in a high 
fever; but the symptoms though violent were not 
dangerous, and the hakem summoned to attend them, 
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found that frequent messages between his patients were 
the most efficacious remedies. In less than a week they 
were able to meet each other again, and Abd-al-Waheb, 
who had been sent for to Mecca, yielding to the request 
of Aga Yussef, resolved to have their nuptials celebrated 
as soon as possible at Medina. 

Our tale should end with the marriage of the lovers ; 
and so it would have done but for the Imdm who accom- 
panied Taleb to Medina. This worthy priest declared 
that the re-union of the lovers was a miracle wrought by 
his prayers and those oi his brethren at Mecca. Abd-al- 
Waheb laughed at him, and Aga Yussef swore he would 
burn his beard. The Imkm returned to Mecca, and 
gave such a representation of these wondrous events, 
that when Abd-al- Waheb arrived there with his ^fiEunily 
and the friendly Aga> instead of being received by his 
friends in triumph, the whole party narrowly escaped, 
from tlie priest-ridden populace, the fate of Saint Stephen. 
The arrival of a Tartar courier from Constantinople a 
few days afterwards, bringing the news of the Aga's 
elevation to the dignity of a Pacha with three tails and 
to the government of Syria, made a sudden change in 
the priests who had sons or nephews to dispose of; they 
at once discovered that Yussef was a paragon of ortho- 
doxy, and beat almost to death the Imkm who had 
slandered him and his friends. Yussef used his new 
influence to enable Abd-al-Waheb to sell off his property 
to advantage, and then took him and his family to dwell 
under his protection in Syria. Taleb became one of 
the most eminent merchants of Damascus where his 
posterity still reside. Yussef died in his government 
from an overdose of his favourite medicine. Werdeh 
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lived to a good old age, and died the same week as her 
busband. 

In Damascus she is remembered only for her beauty 
and her virtue ; but at Mecca perverted versions of her 
history are still current, and not a Hajji visits the shrine 
but brings back some terrific story of ^^ the handsome 
ghoule." 
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O T»LL not my lady 

Where I waa last night, 
Of the lively French maiden, 

Who hloBhes so bright ; 
With an eye like a jewel, 

And rare rayen curlS) 
And lips, which close over 

A casket of pearls ; 
On her tiny feet tripping 

Like moon-loving sprite ; — 
O tell not prond Ellen 

Where I was last night ! 



Thou know'st that I love her 

With tresses of gold, 
And smile pure and stately. 

Though some call it cold ; 
But t* other wild angel 

Sad mischief hath done, 
And stands — the enchantress ! 

Twixt me and my sun : — 
She would weep if she knew it. 

And deem it a slight ; 
Then teU not my lady 

Where I was last night ! 



Nay, smile not * — I teU thee 

I love her too well. 
To be won from her service, 

Whatever the spell. 
But t' other — go seek her, 

And bid her away ; 
There's death in her smiling — 

Yeti stay, brother — stay ! 
One courtly fareweU is 

The stranger one's right : 
Then breathe not to EUen 

Where we go to-night ! 

Grant. 
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LINES ADDRESSED TO MARV. 

BY ANN OF SWANSEA. 
I. 

The paths of life, alas ! are rough and steep- 
Much I have tolled an upward point to reach, 
Where I might poverty at distance keep, 
And my aspiring hopes contentment teach ; 
For oft in days of youth Fve fondly thought 
That fame and splendid fortune might be mine ; 
But now, by sad experience wisdom taught, 
I smile at idle dreams of " auld lang syne.'* 

II. 

Friends I have had, some flattering lovers too ; 
Soon they grew cold, inconstant, and unkind^ 
Perhaps the fault was mine they prov'd untrue, 
Well, be it so — 'tis o*er — and I'm resigned. 
If wrongs have altered me, am I to blame ? 
Neglect's cold serpents have a numbing twine — 
Reproach not if my heart's no more the same. 
Ardent, and trusting* as in *' auld lang syne." 

III. 

Little my faithless memory retains 

Of joys that seldom came, and pass'd in haste ; 

Yet the sweet thought of thee unchanged remains, 

The bright oasis of a desert waste I 

Yes, though the wreaths for thee my fancy bound. 

Withering, their bloom and odour must resign ; 

Yet I will hope with thee are smiling found 

Some sunny gleams, resembling ** auld lang syne.'^ 

IV. 

The charm is broke, my harp remains unstrung. 
The faithless muse from me withdraws her spell ; 
Mournful, and wild, upon my ear is flung 
A dirge-like note, that murmurs ** Fare thee well." 
Yet grieve not thou when silent is my strain, 
When fairy visions shall no more be mine ; 
But search thy memory, it may still retain 
The lays I wrote for thee, in " auld lang syne.' 



It 
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THE OLD PALACE AT KEW. 

Kew, which was heretofore a hamlet to Kington, and 
in still included within the manorof Richmond, first became 
a parish by an act of Parliament passed in 1769. It is of 
very small extent, and is bounded by the River Thames 
on the North; by the parish of Mortlake on the East, 
^d by Richmond on the South and West. 
. Old Kew Palace, commonly called, and better known 
by the Dame of Kew House, belonged about the middle 
-Ctftbe seventeenth century to Richard Bennett, Esq., a 
man of great wealth and consideration, from whom it 
descended in marriage with his daughter to the Capel 
fiuilily. About 1730, Frederick, Prince of Wales, 
Udmiring the situation obtained a long lease of the house, 
and began to make those beautiful alterations and 
improvements in the gardens, which were afterwards 
finished by the Princess Dowager, who made this place 
ber residence. After her death the palace became a 
favourite retreat of George HI., who purchased the 
freehold. Lord Melcombe, better known as Bubb 
Dodington, mentions in his Diary having worked in 
the walks of the pleasure grounds at Kew on the ^27t\\ 
of February, 1749. He adds, on the 'J8th, '' all of us, 
men, women, and children, worked at the same place.*' 
These grounds arc laid out with remarkable taste, and 
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display by artificial arrangement and combination, a 
variety of scenery, as elaborate in its parts as delightful 
in the whole. The eye is attracted by many curious 
imitations of eastern architecture, designed by Sir 
William Chambers. On an open space is erected the 
tower commonly called the Pagoda. It was begun under 
the directions of the same architect in the autumn of the 
year 1761, and covered in the spring of 1762. The 
design is in imitation of the Chinese Taa. 

On entering the garden from the palace, and turning 
to the left, the first building which appears is the orangery, 
or green-house. The front extends one hundred and 
forty-five feet, and the room is one hundred and forty- 
two feet long, thirty feet wide, and twenty-five high. 

Situated in an open grove near the Orangery, and in 
the way to the physic garden, is the temple of the Sun. 
Its figure is circular, but without an attic; and there is 
a particularity in the entablature, taken from one of the 
temples of Balbeck. The order is Corinthian, the 
columns fluted, and the entablature fully enriched. Over 
each column on the frieze, are basso relievos, representing 
lyres and sprigs of laurel ; and round the upper part ^ 
the cell are suspended festoons of fruits and flowers. 
The inside of the cell forms a saloon richly finished and 
gilt. In the centre of its cave is represented the sun, 
and in the frieze in the compartments, surroun9ed with 
bunches of laurel, are displayed the signs of the Zodiac 
in basso relievo. 

Hence we proceed to the Flower Garden. The two 
sides are enclosed with high trees, and the end facing the 
principal entrance is occupied by an aviary of vast depth, 
in which is kept a numerous collection of birds, both 
foreign and domestic. 
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The parterre is divided by walks into a great number 
beds, where all kinds of beautiful flowers are to be seen . 
and in its centre stands a basin of water stocked with 
golden fish. The flower garden leads to the menagerie, 
which is of an oval form, and enclosed by a range of 
pens, or large cages, wherein are kept great niunbers of 
Chinese and Tartarian pheasants, besides many sorts of 
other large foreign birds. A pleasant pool relieves the 
scene, from the middle of which rises a pavilion, designed 
in imitation of a Chinese open Ting, and executed in 
the year 1760. Near the menagerie stands the temple 
of Bellona, and passing in the direction of the lake, in a 
retired solitary walk to the left, is the temple of the 
god Pan. 

Not far from the last-mentioned temple, on an 
eminence, stands the temple of Eolus ; and at the head 
of the lake, near this temple, stands a Chinese octagon 
building, commonly called the house of Confucius. Its 
walls and ceiling are painted with grotesque ornaments, 
and some historical subjects relating to Confucius, with 
several transactions of the Christian missions in China. 
A winding walk, on the right of the grove, leads to an 
open plain, on one side of which, backed by thickets, on 
a rising ground, is placed a Corinthian colonnade, 
designed and built in the year 1769, and called the 
theatre of Augusta. 

The Temple of Victory is the next building that pre- 
sents itself to view. It stands upon a hill, and was built 
in commemoration of the signal victory obtained on the 
of August, 1759, near Minden, by the allied army under 
Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick, over tlie French army 
commanded by Marshal de Contades. 
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The figure is the circular peripteros ; the order Ionic 
fluted, and richly finished. The cell which commands a 
pretty view towards Richmond, and likewise over 
Middlesex, is neatly finished witli stucco ornaments. 
Those in the ceiling represent standards, and other 
French tropliies. The whole was designed and executed 
soon after the battle which it commemorates. 

Near the great pagoda, on a rising ground, backed 
with thickets, stands the Mosque. The body of the 
building consists of an octagon saloon in the centre, 
flanked with two cabinets, finishing with one large and 
two small domes. The former is crowned with a crescent, 
and its upright part contains twenty-eight little arches, 
which give light to the saloon. On the three front sides 
of the central octagon, are three doors, giving entrance 
to the building, over each of which is an Arabic inscrip- 
tion, in golden characters, extracted firom the Alcoran. 
The minarets are placed at each end of the principal 
building. The whole exterior decoration is in imitation 
of Turkish architecture. The interior, however, is not 
exactly after that style. At the right angles of the room 
are palm> trees modelled in stucco, painted and varnished 
with various hues of green, in imitation of nature. At 
the top they spread and support the dorae» repre* 
sented as formed of reeds bound together with ribbands 
of silk. The cove is supposed to be perforated, and a 
brilliant sunny sky appears, finely executed by Wilson, 
the celebrated landscape painter. 

In the direction from the Mosque towards the palace, 
is a Gothic building, and the Gallery of Antiques is an 
object of great beauty and interest Continuing your 
way from the last-mentioned building, near the banks oC 
the lake stands the temple of Arethusa, a small Ionic 
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building of four columns. Near it a bridge is thrown 
over a narrow channel of water, and leads to the island in 
tbe lake. The design is taken from one of PaIladio*s 
wooden bridges. There is nothing very remarkable in 
its construction, except, perhaps, that it was erected in 
one night. 

Kew appears to have been at all times the favourite 
retreat of royalty and distinction. In the Harleian col- 
lection of MSS. in the British Museum, there is the 
following paper, containing an account of the prepara- 
tions made for the reception of Queen Elizabeth by the 
steward of Sir John Puckering, lord keeper of the great 
seal at that time, on the occasion of her Majesty^s visiting 
the knight at his house at Kew : — 

<* Remembrances for furniture at Kew, and for her 
Majesty's entertainment, 14th August, 1594. 

'' A memorial of things to be considered of, if her 
Majesty should come to my lord'^s house.^ 

" 1. The maner of receyvynge bothe^Biout the house 
and within, as well by my lord as my ladye. 

*' 2. What presents shall be given by my lord, when 
and by whom it shall be presented, and whether any 
more than one. 

*< 3. The like for my ladye. 

" What presents my lord shall bestowe of the ladyes 
of the privye chamber or bed-chamber, the groomes of 
the privye chamber, and gentlemen ushers and otlier 
officers, clerks of the kitchen, or otherwise. 

" 5. Wliat rewards shall be given to the footmen, 
gardes, and other officers. 

<* 6. The purveyed diet for the Queen, wherein are 
to be used her own cooks, and other officers for that 
purpose. 
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<^ 7. The diet for the lords and ladies, and some fi 
place for that purpose specially appoynted. 

^*8. The allowance for diet for the footmen ancir 

gardes. 

<^ 9. The appoyntment of my lord*s officers, to attend 
on their several offices, with sufficient assistants unto 
them for that time. 

*' 10. The orderinge of all my lord's servants for their 
waiting, botli gentlemen and yeomen, and how they shall 
be sorted to their several offices and places. 

^^11. The proporcyon of diett fitted to eache place of 
service ; plate, linen, and silver vessels. 

*^ 12. To furnish how there will be uppon a soddeyne 
provision of all things for tliat diett made and of the best 
kinds, and what several persons shall undertake it. 

^^ 13. As it must be for metes, so in like sort for bredd, 
ale, and wynes of all sortes. 

^^ 14. The like for banketting stuffi^. 

<^ 15. The swetynyng of the howse in all places by 
any means. 

*^ 16. Crete care to be had, and conference with the 
gentlemen ushers, how her Majesty would be lodged for 
her best ease and likinge, far from heate or noyse of any 
office near her lodgyng, and how her bed-chamber may 
be kept free from any noyse near it 

<< 17. My lord's attendance at her departure from his 
howse, and his companye. 

'^ Ladies' diet for bed-chamber. 

<^ Ladies, some lodged besydes ordinarie. 

'^ Lord Chamberlayne in the house. 

^^Lord of Essex near, and all his plate from me, and 
diett for his servants at his lodgyngs.^ 

These arrangements of the worthy steward seemed to 
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have been conducted to the perfect satisfaction of her 
Majesty, for^ as we learn from the Sidney state papers, 
she honoured my lord keeper with a second visit in the 
ensuing year. " On Thursday," says Rowland White, 
in a letter to Sir Robert Sidney, " her Majesty dined at 
Kew, my lord-keeper's howse (who lately obtained of 
her Majesty hissute for 100/. a-yeare land, in fee-farm). 
Her intertainment for that meale was great and exceeding 
costly. At her fipst lighting, she had a fine fanne^ with 
a handle garnisht with diamonds. When she was in the 
middle way, between the garden gate and the howse, 
there came running towards her, one with a nosegay in 
his hand, and delivered yt unto her with a short well- 
pened speech. It had in it a very rich Jewell, with many 
pendants of unfirld diamonds, valued at 400/. at least. 
After dinner, in her privy chamber, he gave her a faire 
pair of virginals. For her bed-chamber he presented her 
with a fine gown and juppin, which things were pleas- 
ing to her highness : and to grace his lordship the more, 
she, of herself, tooke from him a salt, a spoone, and a 
forke of fair agate." 

We must not forget to mention the celebrated exotic 
garden at Kew, established in the year 1760, by the 
Princess Dowager. In consequence of the increase of 
the collection, it was found necessary to build a new 
house, one hundred and ten feet in length, for the recep. 
tion of African plants only. 
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A SENTIMENTAL ADVENTURE. 



BY MISS MITFORO. 



There is a fashion in every thing — more especially 
every thing feminine — the very faults of the ladies 
(if ladies can have faults,) as well as the tenor by which 
those faults are distinguished, change with the changing 
time. The severe but honest puritan of the com- 
monwealth was succeeded by the less ri^d, but pro- 
bably less sincere prude, who, from the restoration to 
George the Third's day, seems, if we may believe those 
truest painters of manners, the satirists and the comic 
poets, to have divided the realm of beauty with the 
fantastic coquette — VAUegro reigning over one half of 
the female world, II Penseroso over the other. 

With the decline of the artificial comedy, these two 
grand divisions amongst women which had given sach 
life to tlie acted drama, and had added humour to the 
prose of Addison, and point to the verse of Pope, gra- 
dually died away. The suspicious Husband of Dr. 
Hoadly, one of the wittiest and most graceful of those 
graceful and witty pictures of manners, which have now 
wholly disappeared from the comic scene, is, I think, 
nearly the last in which the characters are so distin- 
guished. The wide reaching appellations of prude and 
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coquette, the recognised title, the definite classification, 
the outward profession were gone, whatever might be 
the case with the internal propensities; and the sex, 
somewhat weary it may be of finding itself called by two 
names, neither of them very desirable, the one .being 
very disagreeable, and the other a little haughty, branched 
off into innumerable sects, with all manner of divisions 
and sub-divisions, and has contrived to exhibit during 
the last sixty or seventy years as great a variety of 
humours good or bad, and to derive and obtain as many 
epithets (most of them sufficiently ill-omened) as its 
various and capricious fellow-biped called man. 

Amongst these epithets were two which I well re- 
member to have heard applied some thirty years ago to 
more than one fair lady in the good town of Belford, but 
which have now passed away as completely as their 
companions, predecessors, coquette and prude. The 
/^ words of fear^ in question were satirical and senti- 
mental. With the first of these sad nick-names we have 
nothing to do. Child as I was, it seemed to me at the 
time, — and I think so more strongly on recollection, — that 
in two or three instances the imputation was wholly 
undeserved; that a girlish gaiety of heart on the one 
hand, and a womanly fineness of observation on the 
other, gave rise to an accusation which mixes a little, 
and very little, cleverness with a great deal of ill nature. 
But widi the fair satirist, be the appellation true or false, 
we have no concern; our business is with one lady of 
the class sentimental, and with one, and with one only, 
of those adventures to which ladies of that class are, to 
say the least, peculiarly liable. 

Miss Selina Savage, (her detractors said that she was 
christened Sarah, founding upon certain testimony of I 
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know not what value, of aunts and god-mothers; but I 
abide by her omoi signature^ as now lying before me in B^ 
fine slender Italian hand, at the bottom of a note some^ 
what yellow by time, but still stamped in a Frendta- 
device of pensies and soucis^ and still faintly smelling o 
atar of roses ; the object of the said note being to 
" Mr. Pratt's exquisite Poem of Sympathy.") Mi 
Selina Savage (I hold by the autograph) was a young 
lady of uncertain age ; there being on this point also a 
small variation of ten or a dozen years between her owb 
assertions and those of her calumniators ; but of a most 
sentimental aspect (in this respect all were agreed; tall, 
fair, pale, and slender, she being so little encumbered 
with flesh and blood, and so little tinted with the diversity 
of colouring thereunto belonging, so completely blond in 
hair, eyes, and complexion, that a very tolerable portrait 
of her might be cut out in white paper, provided the 
paper were thin enough, or drawn in chalks, white and 
black, upon a pale brown ground. Nothing could be 
too shadowy or too vapoury ; the Castle Spectre, flou- 
rishing in all the glory of gauze drapery on the stage of 
Drury Lane — the ghosts of Ossian made out of the 
mists of the hills — were but types of Miss Selina Savage. 
Her voice was like her aspect, sighing, crying, dying; 
and her conversation as lachrymose as her voice; she 
sang sentimental songs, played sentimental airs, wrote 
sentimental letters, and read sentimental books; has 
given away her parrot for laughing, and turned off her 
postboy for whistling a country dance. 

The abode of this amiable damsel was a small neat 
dwelling, somewhat inconveniently situated, at the back 
of the Holy Brook, between the Abbey Mills on the one 
Ride, and a great timber wharf on the other ; with the 
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Stream moving between tlie carriage road and the house, 
and nothing to unite them but a narrow foot-bridge, 
which must needs be crossed in all weathers. It had, 
however, certain reconimendations which more than 
atoned for these defects in the eyes of its romantic 
mistress ; three middle-sized cypress trees at one end of 
the court, in the front of her mansion two well-grown 
weeping willows ; the other an address at ^^ Holy Brook 
Cottage," absolutely invaluable to such a correspondence, 
and standing in most advantageous contrast with the 
streets, terraces, crescents, and places of which Belford 
was for the most part composed ; and a very fair chance 
of excellent material for the body of her letters by the 
abundant casualties and Humane Society cases afforded 
by the foot-bridge — no less than one old woman, three 
small children, and two drunken men having been ducked 
in the stream in the course of one winter. Drowning 
would have been too much of a good thing; but of that, 
from the shallowness of the water, there was happily no 
chance. 

Miss Savage, with two quiet, orderly, light-footed, and 
soft^poken maidens, had been for some years the solitary 
tenants of the pretty cottage by the Holy Brook. She 
had lost her father during her early childhood; and the 
death of her mother (a neat quiet old lady, whose inter- 
minable carpet work is among the earliest of my recol- 
lections — I could draw the pattern now), and the absence 
of her brother, a married man with a large family and a 
prosperous business, who resided constantly in London, 
left the fair Selina the entire mistress of her fortune, her 
actions, and her residence. That she remained in 
Belford, although exclaiming against the place and its 
8ociety — its gossiping morning visits, and its evening 
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card-parties, as well as to the general want of refinement 
amongst its inhabitants — might be imputed partly pert 
haps to habit, and an aversion to the trouble of moving^ 
and partly to a violent friendship between herself and 
another damsel of the same class, a good deal younger, 
and a great deal sillier, who lived two streets off, and 
whom she saw every day, and wrote to every hour. . 

Martha, or, as her friend chose to call her, Matilda 
Marshall, was the fourth or fifth daughter of a spirit 
mercliant of the town. Frequent meetings at the circu- 
lating library introduced the fair ladies to eadb other, 
and a congeniality of taste brought about first an ac- 
quaintance, and then an intimacy, which difference of 
station (for Miss Savage was of the highest circle in this 
provincial society, and poor Martha was of no circle at 
all,) only seemed to cement tlie more firmly. 

The Marshalls, flattered by Selinas notice of their 
daughter, and not sorry that that notice had fiEdlen on the 
least useful and cheerful of the family, the one that 
amongst all their young people they could the most easily 
spare, put her time and her actions entirely into her own 
power, or rather into that of her patroness. Mr. Marshall, 
a calculating man of business, finding flirtation after 
flirtation go off without the conclusion matrimonial, and 
knowing the fortune to be considerable, began to look on 
Matilda as the probable heiress; and except from her 
youngest brother William, a clever but unlucky school 
boy, who delighted in plaguing his sister, and laughing 
at sentimental friendships, this intimacy, from whick all 
but one member was sedulously excluded, was cherished 
and promoted by the whole family. 

Very -necessary was Miss Matilda at the Holy Brook 
cottage. She filled there the important parts of listener, 
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adviser, and confidant, and filled them with an honest 
and simple-hearted sincerity, which the most skilful flat- 
terer that ever lived would have failed to imitate* She 
read the same books, sang the same songs, talked in the 
same tone, walked with the same air, and wore the same 
fiuhions ; which upon her, she being naturally short and 
stout, and dark- eyed and rosy, had, as her brother 
William told her, about the same effect that armour 
similar to Don Quijcote's would have produced upon 
Sancho Panza. 

One of her chief services in the character of confidaitt, 
was of course to listen to the several love passages of 
which, since she was of the age of Juliet, her friend s his- 
tory might be said to have consisted. How she had 
remained so long unmarried might have moved some 
wonder, since she seemed always immersed in the passion 
which leads to such a conclusion ; but then her love was 
something like the stream that flowed before her door — 
a shallow brooklet, easy to slip in, and easy to slip out. 
From two or three imprudent engagements her brother 
had extricated her ; and from one, the most dangerous of 
all, she had been saved by her betrothed having beea 
claimed the week before the nuptials by another wife. 
At the moment of which we write, however, the fair 
Selina seemed once more in a fair way to change her 
name. 

That she was fond of literature of a certain class we 
have already intimated; and, next after Sterne and 
Rousseau, the classics of her order, and their horde of 
vile imitators, whether sentimental novelists, or senti- 
mental essayists, or sentimental dramatists, she delighted 
in the horde of nameless versifiers whom Gifford demo- 
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lished ; in other words, after bad prose her next fevoorite 
reading was bad verse ; and as this sort of verse is quite 
as easy to write as to read — I should think of the two 
rather easier— she soon became no inconsiderable perpe- 
trator of sonnets without rhyme, and songs without 
reason ; and elegies, by an ingenious combination, equally 
deficient in both. 

After writing this sort of verse, the next step is to put 
it in print ; and in those days (we speak of above thirty 
years ago), when there was no Mrs. Hemans to send 
g^ace and beauty, and purity of thought and feeling, into 
every corner of the kingdom — no Mary Howitt to add 
the strength and originality of a manly mind to the sen- 
sibility of a womanly fancy, — in those days the Poet's 
Corner of a country newspaper was the refuge of every 
poetaster in the county. So intolerably bad were the 
acrostics, the rebuses, the epigrams, and the epitaphs, 
which adorned those asylums for fugitive pieces, that a 
selection of the worst of them would really be worth 
printing amongst the Curiosities of Literature. A leas 
vainperson than Miss Selina Savage might have thought 
she did the Hampshire Courant honour in sending them 
an elegy on the death of a favourite bullfinch, with the 
signature of Eurinia. 

It was printed forthwith, read with ecstatic admiration 
by the authoress and her friend, and with great amuse- 
ment by William Marshall, who, now the spruce clerk 
of a spruce attorney, continued to divert himself with 
worming out of his simple'sister all the secrets of herself 
and her friend, and then to pursue them with the most 
unmerciful ridicule. The elegy was printed, and in a 
fair way of being forgotten by all but the writer, when 
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in the next Dumber of the Courant appeared a compli-* 
mentary sonnet addressed to the authoress of the elegy, 
and signed Orlando. 

Imagine the delight of the fair Eurinia ! she was not 
in the least astonished, — a bad and inexperienced writer 
never is taken by surprise by any quantity of praise ;— ^ 
but she was charmed and interested as much as woman 
could be ; she answered his sonnet by another (which, by 
the by, contained, according to Boileau's well-known 
recipe, and the practice of all nations, a quatrain too 
many;) he replied to her rejoinder; compliments flew 
thicker and faster; and the poetical correspondence 
between Orlando and Eurinia became so tender, that the 
Editor of the H * * * shire Courant thought it only right 
to hint to the gentleman that the post-office would be a 
more convenient medium for his future communications. 

As this intimation was accompanied by the address 
of the lady, it was taken in very good part; and before 
the publication of the next number of the provincial 
weekly journal, Miss Savage received the accustomed 
tribute oi verse from Orlando, enveloped in a prose 
epistle, dated from a small town about thirty miles off, 
and signed Henry Turner. 

An answer had been earnestly requested, and an 
answer the lady sent ; and by return of post she received 
a reply, to which she replied with equal alertness ; then 
came a love letter in full form ; and then a petition for 
an interview; and to the first the lady answered anything 
but No 1 and to the latter she assented. 

The time fixed for this important visit, it being now 
the merry month of May, was three o'clock in the day. 
He had requested to find her alone ; and accordingly by 
one, p. M. she had dismissed her faithful confidante^ 
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promising to write to her the moment Mr. Tomer was 
gone, had given orders to admit no one but a yoong 
gentleman who sent in his visiting ticket (such being the 
plan proposed by the innamorato), and began to set her- 
self and her apartment in order for his reception— she 
herself in an elegant dishabille, between sentimental and 
pastoral, and her room in a confusion equally elegant, of 
music, books, and flowers ; Zimmermann and Lavater on 
the table; and one of those dramas, those tr^^edies 
boui^oises, or comedies larmoyantes, which it seems 
incredible that Beaumarchais, *he that wrote the two 
matchless pkys of Figaro^, could have written, in her 
hand. 

It was hardly two o'clock, full an hour before his time, 
when a double knock was heard at the door; Mr. 
Turner^s card was sent in, and a well-dressed and well- 
looking young man ushered into the presence of the bit 
poetess. There is no describing such an interview. My 
readers must imagine the compliments and the blushes, 
the fine speeches de part et d'autre, the long words and 
the fine words, the sighings and the languishments. The 
lady was satisfied; the gentleman had no reason to com- 
plain ; and after a short visit he left her, promising to 
return in the evening to take his coffee With her and her 
friend. 

She had just sat down to express to that friend, in her 
accustomed high-flown language, the contentment of her 
heart, when another knock was followed by a second 
visiting ticket. ^' Mr. Turner again ! Oh ! I suppose 

* I 8peak, of counc, of the admirably brilliaDt French comedies, and not 
uf tho o])ern0, whether Englinh or Italian, which retaining the situations, «ad 
hardly tho situations, have completely sacrificed the wit, the character, and the 
pleasantry of the delightful onginals, and have almost as much tended to 
Injure Beaumarchais* reputation as his own dullest dnunas. 
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he has remembered something of consequence. Show 
him in." 

And in came a second Mr. Turner ! ! 

The consternation of the kdy was inexpressible! 
That of the gentleman, when the reason of her astonish* 
ment was explained to him, was equally vehement and 
flattering. He burst into eloquent threats against the 
impostor who had assumed his name, the wretch who had 
dared to trifle with such a passion, and such a ladye-love. 
and being equally well^^looking and fine-spoken, full of 
rapturous vows and ardent protestations, and praise 
addressed equally to the woman and the authoress, 
conveyed to the enchanted Selina the complete idea of 
her lover-poet. 

He took leave of her at the end of half an hour, to 
ascertain, if possible, the delinquent who had usurped 
his name and his assignation, purposing to return in the 
evening to meet her friend ; and again she was sitting 
down to her writing table, to exclaim over this extra- 
ordinary adventure, and to dilate on the charms of the 
true Orlando, when three o'clock struck, and a third 
knock at the door heralded a third visiting ticket, and a 
Aird Mr. Turner ! ! ! 

• A shy, awkward, simple youth, was this, — " the real 
Simon Pure ! " — bowing and bashful, and with a stutter 
that would have rendered his words unintelligible even if 
time had been allowed him to bring them forth. But no 
time was allowed him. Provoked past her patience, 
believing herself the laughing-stock of the town, our 
sentimental fair one forgot her refinement, her delicacy, 
her fine speaking, and her affectation ; and calling her 
maids and her footboy to aid, drove out her unfortunate 
suitor with such a storm of vituperation, such a torrent 
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of plain, lionest, homely scolding, that the luckless 
Orlando took to his heels, and missing his footing on the 
narrow bridge, tumbled, head-foremost, into the Holy 
Brook, and emerged dripping like a river god, to the 
infinite amusement of the two impostors and of William 
Marshall, the contriver of the jest, who lay perdu in the 
mill, and told the story, as a great secret, to so many 
persons, that befdre the next day it was known half over 
the place, and was tlie eventual cause of depriving the 
good town of Belford of one of the most inoffensive and 
most sentimental of its inhabitants. The fiedr Selina 
decamped in a week. 



MARY. 



Hkk soul U in her eyeSf 
Undimm'd bj grief or care, 
Softer than summer skies, 
When the lambent moon is there. 
Her small ethereal face 
Is of so fair a hue, 
That you may almost trace 
The spotless spirit through. 



Her liquid voice I hear, 
With rapture how profbond. 
As it floats upon the ear— 
*Tis the poetry of sound. 
How eloquent her tear 1 
What music in her sigh ! 
The very atmosphere 
Breathes balm when she is 



Pure as the mountain spring 
That knows no earthly leaven, 
She seems too diarmed a thing 
For any place but heaven. 
Such — such is not for me. 
Alas ! that e*er we met ! 
For who shall ever see, 
And, seeing, e'er forget. 
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GROVE HILL, FALMOUTH, CORNWALL. 

THE 8KAT OF O. C. FOX, ESQ. 

The beautiful grounds and pleasing mansion, the 
property of Mr. Fox, are situated in the immediate 
vicinity of the town of Falmouth. The house stands 
upon a rising ground, and commands a fine view of the 
harbour and ocean : the interior is handsomely fitted up, 
and the g^ardens are laid out with superior taste. 

It may not be uninteresting to our readers, if we present 
them with a brief history of the town and harbour of Fal- 
mouth, which latter is certainly the most important in the 
United Kingdom, from the combined causes of its being 
the most westerly port in the British Channel, and one 
of the most commodious and safest for the largest ships 
of war in the British navy, as well as for tlie smallest 
merchant vessels. 

The town of Falmouth is not mentioned by Camden, 
even in his edition of 1607, though he notices the harbour 
very particularly, and actually mentions Penryn, St. 
Maw*8 Castle, Pendennis Castle, and even Arwinnick, 
now at the end of the town. 

It appears, however, tliat before the year 1600, "a 
certain person building a little house, a female servant of 
one Mr. Pendarvis" (Mr. Pendarvis, of Pendarvis, 
about ten or eleven miles from Falmouth) *^ came and 
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dwelt in it ; upon which that gentleman bade her brew a 
little ale, and on such a day he promised to come with 
some gentlemen, and help her to some money by drink- 
ing it up.**' The old lady observed her master's orders. 
But in the meantime a Dutch vessel came into the har- 
bour ; the crew calling at the house drank out the ale. 
Mr. Pendarvis came with his friends on the day appointed; 
and calling for some drink, his servant told him she had 
none. Her master expostulating with her, she told him 
what had passed, adopting a prudent argument quite irre- 
sistible. " Truly, master," said she, " the penny come so 
quick I could not deny them.*** The country people 
round about used to call Falmouth Penny Cnrne Quick, 
and this story is still told popularly at Falmouth, and still 
considered a veritable narrative of the town's ori^n. 
Even the house itself, the scene of this transaction, was 
until within these few years shown under that name, but 
it is now destroyed* A spacious hotel now stands on its 
site, which demonstrates that the penny has continued to 
come quick*. 

Whatever credit the sceptical reader maybe disposed td 
award to this story, it is certain that in 1613, John Kil- 
ligrew formed a plan of building a whole town at once 
here. The town of Truro, having possession of all the 
sovereignty of that fine expanse of waters which is now 
called Falmouth harbour ; the town of Penryn, which \aA 
arisen since Truro, and had latterly come to share its har- 
bour with it; and even Helston, a town at a considerable 
distance, actually cut off by nature from any immediate 



* In 1679, when Lord Roburtes was created Earl of Falmouth, whicb titk 
ho retained only lix days in consequence, as Turbin says, of a jest : Ltdy 
Mohun liaving complimented his lady on her acquisition of the title ot 
Countess of Penny ^ome-quick. 
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use of the harbour ; all united to oppose the execution, 
and petitioned King James the First against it. 

On a full hearing of ^11 parties at the Council Boards 
King James decided in favour of the defendant Thus 
encouraged, Mr. Killigrew went on with his erections ; 
and Fahnouth started up a complete town at once. 

From many favourable circumstances that attended the 
rising town, its buildings rapidly increased. There were 
about 200 houses in Falmouth in 1664; before the close 
of that century, they had increased to 850 ; about 1750, 
to between 500 and 600 ; and at the present moment, 
there may be about 1000 houses and 10,000 inhabitants. 

Such were the origin and growth of this town. Its 
improvement and progress have in a considerable degree 
been connected with the establishment of the Post-office 
Packets to Lisbon, the West Indies, &c. There are now 
forty ships in constant employ to convey letters to dis- 
tant shores. 

The mouth or entrance of the harbour from the British 
Channel, between Pendennis and St. Anthony's points, 
is a mile wide, and is defended by Pendennis and St. 
Mawes' Castles. Near the middle is a rock, called the 
Black Rock, on which a pole has been usually fixed as a 
warning of danger, it being covered at high tide. 

It has been asserted that a hundred sail may lie at 
anchor in this harbour, and not one of them see the other's 
main top-mast. This arises ftom its numerous creeks, 
long winding channels, and the high lands which environ 
the whole. It will contain five hundred in safety ; two 
hundred and fifty sail, including several of the line, many 
frigates, &c., have been known to ride out severe storms 
in it, in security. 

u 
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CHORUS FROM THE " ALCESTIS" OF 

ALFIERI. 

TRANSLATED BY MRS. HBMAN». 

The Attendants of Alcbbti ftii^ in hw voices during her dying momentt 

Pbace, monmersy peace I 
Be hosh'd be silent, in this hour of dread ! 

Our cries would but increase 
The sufferer's pangs ; let tears unheard be shed — 

Cease, voice of weeping, ceaae ! 

Sustain, O friend ! 

Upon thy gentle breast, 
The head that sinks, with mortal pain oppre8t*d. 

And thou^ assistance lend 

To close the languid eye, 
Still beautiful, in life's last agony I 



Alas ! how long a strife t 
What anguish struggjbB in the parting breath. 

Ere yet immortal life 

Be won by death 1 

— ^Death, death ! thy work complete. 

Let thy sad hour be fleet ; 
Speed, in thy mercy, the releasing sigh I 

No more keen pangs impart 

To her, the high in heart, 
Th* ador'd Alcestis, worthy ne*er to die ! 
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Attendants o/Admitus reply, 

Tis not enough, oh no ! 
To hide the scene of anguish from his eyes ; 

Still must our silent hand , 

Around him watchful stand, 
And on the mourner ceaseless care bestow, 
That his ear catch not Griefs funereal cries. 

Yet, yet Hope is not dead ! 

All is not lost below, 
While yet the gods have pity on our woe. 

Oft, when all joy is fled. 

Heaven lends support to those 
Who on its care in duteous trust repose. 

Then to the blessed skies 
Let our submissive prayer in choral notes arise t 

Pray ! bow the knee, and pray I 
What other task have mortals, bom to tears. 
Whom Fate controuls with adamantine sway ? 

O Ruler of the spheres 1 
Jove, Jove ! enthroned immortally on high, 

Our supplication hear I 

Nor plunge in bitterest woes 
Him, who no footstep moves, nor lifts his eye, 

But as a child, which only knows 

Its Father to revere. 






u2 
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VEVEY AND CLARENS. 

BY J. A. ST. JOHN, BQ« f . 

" Clarens ! sweet Clarens, birth-place of deep love ! 
Thine air is the young breath of passionate thought ; 
Thy trees take root in Love. The snows above 
The very glaciers have his colours caught. 
And sunset into rose-hues seM them wrought 
By fays which sleep there lovingly ; the rocks. 
The permanent crags, tell here of Love, who Bought 
In them a refuge from the worldly shocks 
Which stir and sting the soul with hope that woot, then mockt.^ 

Lord Bykon, in his Notes to the third canto of 
^^ Childe Harold," eompliments Rousseau on the taste 
and judgment he has displayed in selecting the scene of 
the ^^ Nouvelle Heloise;^ remarking, however, that the 
scene itself derives no additional interest from the novel 
^^ If Rousseau had never written, nor lived,*' otMcrves 
his lorship, ^^ the same associations would not less have 
belonged to such scenes. He has added to the interest 
of his Works by their adoption ; he has shown his sense 
of their beauty by the selection ; but they have done 
that for him which no human being could do for them.^ 
But, perhaps, this view of the matter is unphilosophicid. 
The virgin forests and vast savannahs of America, how- 
ever grand or beautiful in themselves, have never, so £ur 
as I have been able to discover, inspired any man with 
a delight or enthusiasm similar in kind or equal in 
intensity to that which is felt among the stunted olive 
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trees or sun-burnt brushwood on the banks of the Ilyssus. 
Undoubtedly nature everywhere possesses sufficient 
beauty to captivate the poetical imagination ; but this 
beauty never bursts with such force and rapture on the 
Leart, as when it happens to be associated with historical 
or romantic traditions, suggesting ideas of man*s heroic 
fortitude or of woman's love. Therefore, although the 
MTorld perhaps contains few spots to which nature has 
been more bounteous than the neighbourhood of Vevey, 
the pleasure derived from the landscape would probably 
have been inferior, «nd less intense, had not Rousseau 
peopled its woodland recesses and rocky solitary shores 
with the shadows of beings beautifhl, but erring, yet 
deriving from the very imperfection of their characters 
no small portion of the power by which they fascinate 
the imagination. 

Who that has ever set foot in Switzerland can have 
omitted to go in pilgrimage to Vevey? The heart 
throbs, the pulse beats quicker, the eyes are sponta- 
neously soffused with a delicious dew, as we draw near 
the spot which has been rendered, by a powerful master 
of the passions, sacred to womanhood and to love! 
EiXistence, while we remain there, resembles an agreeable 
dream. Everything which presents itself to the eye — 
human nature excepted — ^is surpassing beautiful : the 
rushing streams, 'the snow-clad mountains, the broad, 
bine, placid expanse of waters forming a mirror at their 
feet, and reflecting, with additional softness, all the 
loveliness of their forms, all the inimitable brilliance of 
Aeir tints. 

I have resided at Vevey, I have passed through it in 
various moods of mind — sad and sorrowful, on my way 
to more distant lands ; joyous, elate, triumphant, on my 
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return — but the spell cast over it by the creations of 
genius never lost one iota of its power. This spell, 
howeYor, it would perhaps be impossible to translate into 
words. The fields, the trees, the waters, nay, the whole 
atmosphere, seems perfumed and hallowed by the pre* 
sence of her whom we love. It is not, we appear to 
imagine, the creation of a noYclist that forms the con- 
necting link between the external scene and our heart 
We seem, on the contrary, to be visiting a spot recently 
trodden by one well known and beloved in former yean, 
but now snatched from us by death, yet still beloved, 
and whose mere memory suffices to render sacred in our 
eyes the spots which, when living, she honoured with 
her preference. 

But the people, as Rousseau has taken care to observe, 
appear at eternal odds with the scene. Coarse, worldly- 
minded, repulsive in features and character, they seem 
like so many excrescences in the landscape — rude aliens, 
who, by force or fraud, have intruded themselves into a 
land designed for the reception of their betters. I 
entered Vevey in the evening, and on the noKnrrow it was 
market-day. In small country towns, both in Fiance 
and Switzerland, it is customary for women of all ranks 
to repair, on these occasions, to the matket^place, aecom* 
panied by their maids, in order to purdiase the necessary 
provisions fcnr their household. Here, therefore, as in 
the bazaars of the East, or the opera-hous^ . of great 
capitals, the whole beauty and fashion of the neigrhbour- 
hood are generally to be met with ; not, indeed, dedced 
with jewels, or arrayed in gorgeous costumes, but dressed 
neatly, and with the evident intention of displajriog to 
the best advantage whatever charms, natural or artificial, 
they may happen to possess. Acoordingly, notwitb* 
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BtandiDg the caution of Rousseao, I still expected to 
behold, amoDg the crowd, some youthful representative 
of Julia or Clara, some &ce lighted up with sentiment, 
or bearing the mark and impress of passionate love. 
Wandering, however, from group to group, and stealing, 
as I passed, a glimpse of each &ir countenance, I dis- 
covered with horror that nearly every third woman, 
young and dd, rich and poor, was afflicted with goitre, 
eonfirmed or incipient Descending from thence to the 
beach, I observed numerous boats, laden with rural pro- 
duce, from the Valais and Savoy, and thronged with 
young women, approaching the shore. Here, again, 
deformity and ugliness had usurped the place of beauty, 
for, though differing widely from their neighbours both 
in costume and features, the girls who landed from these 
picturesque barks exhibited the same swelling in the 
neck, the same uncouth exterior, and a still more strike 
ing absence, perhaps, of that physical manifestation of 
intellectual beauty which had shocked me in the youthful 
Vaudotses. A much greater simplicity, however, was 
observable in their manners. The want of beauty had 
evidently not soured their temper. Indeed, had they 
possessed the matchless charms of Helen herself, they 
could scarcely have laughed more heartily, or appeared 
on better terms with themselves. Contentment, arising 
from a fortunate incapacity to institute comparisons 
between- Aemselves and the few Englishwomen whom 
they had beheld, constituted their happiness, by freeing 
them from the stings of envy. 

In the midst of this unsightly multitude, whose appear- 
ance and manners were the very antipodes of romance, a 
few young women of more prepossessing contour might, 
oceasionally, be seen. But these, I was told, were 
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ckiefly from Montreux, a hamlet situated at the foot of 
the Dent de Jaman, a little beyond Ciarens, in a sitoa- 
Uon the most picturesque in all Switzerland. The walk 
from Vevey to this Alpine village leads through pecu- 
liarly lovely scenes, rendered, by romantic reminiscences 
still more lovely. Before us are the white towers of 
Chillon, which, when touched by the mild ray of twilight 
or the moon, glitter on the edge of the lake like a star. 
On the right, St Gingo and Boveret, near the moutb 
of the Rhone, thrown accidentally, so to say, among the 
roots of the Valaisan Alps, are distinguishable between 
masses of deep verdure, overshadowed by impending 
precipices, whose rocky flanks, in spring, are slightly 
sprinkled with snow, while their airy-pointed crests 
support a weight of unmelting glaciers, and frequently 
pierce above the stratum of clouds by which the whole 
base of the ridge is perhaps concealed. These aspiring 
mountains, sweeping round the eastern extremity of the 
lake, and separated only by a narrow opening from the 
Alps of the Pays de Vaud, form an irreg^ular semicircle 
of rocks, torn by rain-torrents into numerous deep 
ravines, partly clothed with pine-forests, and backed by 
the pyramidal summits of loftier chains, white, shining, 
almost transparent, like the unsubstantial vapour which 
deludes the eye amid the burning wastes of the desert* 
Towards the close of a summer^s day, a few minutes 
before the sun descends behind the Jura, the aspect (d 
these mountains and the lake they embosom is indescrib- 
ably beautiful. Each peak of snow, each naked granite 
crag, each distant eminence and bold projection of the 
clifis, touched by the magic pencil of light, resembles so 
many glowing masses of various coloured gems, while 
the whole surface of the waters, crimsoned by the setting 
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sun, and slightly trembling or quivering beneath the 
breeze, appears to be converted into an expanse of 
molten ruby. The features of the landscape vary every 
instant* Changing rapidly from fiery red to a more 
subdued tone, the bases of the mountains by degrees 
grow sombre, while the superior ridges, clothed in 
eternal snow, losing their rosy tint, assume a spectral 
paleness, which, during moonlight nights, gives them 
the appearance of so many clouds, rendered stationary 
by supernatural agency. 

Such are some of the accidents produced by the inter- 
mingling of light and shadow, which render delightful 
the walk by Clarens from Vevey to Montreux. Close 
to the road, on the left hand, is a small green knoll, 
which, as I passed, was pointed out to me, by a peasant 
girl, as an interesting spot. 

'^ Voild, Monsieur, le bosquet de Julie." 

** Mais ou, mon enfant ! ^ 1 demanded. ^^ II n'y a 
point dWbres.*' 

'* N^importe, Monsieur : c'est Tendroit oQ il a existe 
jadis; c'est Ik que Saint- Preux a vu Julie pour la 
premiere fois." 

Thus Rousseau^s romance is regarded on the spot as 
history ; the touching incidents and domestic events he 
describes have already been converted into traditions 
forming an integral part of the popular annals of the 
district, and, if traced to their source, many other tradi- 
tions might, perhaps, like the legend of Julie's Bosquet, 
be found to rest on comparatively modern inventions. 
The ignorant peasantry believe, in all countries, with- 
out inquiry: and antiquaries, who would be sorry 
to be thought ignorant, cannot sift too curiously the 
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testimony in faroar of a story which may serve as a 
condiment to flavour their dry disquisitions. 

All the rising grounds, in the immediate vidnity o( 
this portion of the lake, are covered with vineyards, 
which, when in full leaf, very much improve the aspect 
of the scene. The Vaudois, who, to do them justice, are 
exceedingly industrious, appear to excel in this species 
of husbandry. Nothing can be cleaner, or more neat, 
than these vineyards. Rising terrace above terraoe» 
from the edge of the lake to a considerable height up the 
slope of the mountain, they form, with their cheerful 
green and artificial features, an agreeable contrast to the 
sombre pine forests and naked cliffs towering above. 
Interspersed at short intervals among these hanging 
gardens of Lyseus, are cottages with small bosquets of 
walnut or other umbrageous trees, where a stone or 
wooden seat is generally placed, from which the lover of 
the picturesque may enjoy a prospect of the lake and the 
surrounding Alps, the appearance of which varies at 
every stage of the ascent Strangers, who visit Vevey 
in the hurried manner of tourists, know but little of the 
poetical and romantic beauties of its neighbourhood. 
Thoroughly to appreciate these, it is necessary to ascend, 
at different seasons of the year, the verdant eminences 
about the Chateau de Blonay, on the one hand, and, on 
the other, the wood-clad conical summit of Mont Char* 
donne. The path, when we begin to mount, leads 
through vineyards and groves, or between unpnined 
hedge-rows covered with the clustering honeysudcle and 
other odoriferous plants, beneath which, in the midst of 
luxuriant grass and wild-flowers wet with dew, are found 
an abundance of small, bright red strawberries. In a 
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short time all traces of a pathway disappear, and dimi- 
nutive precipices, clothed with trees and hazel bushes, 
present themselves, and must be climbed. From the 
summit of each of these, when the ascent has been 
achieved, we behold a new and peculiar phasis of the 
prospect, which continually appears to increase in mag- 
nificence as we recede further and further from the 
dwellings of man, and discover fewer indications of art, 
fewer mementoes of the existence of an unimaginative, 
miimpassioned population, to disturb the tranquillity of 
ear enjoyment 

In the course of the toilsome ascent many spots of 
unparalleled beauty present themselves. Of these one 
seemed to resemble, on a small scale, the Garden of 
Eden, in freshness and beauty. It was a narrow semi- 
circular terrace, nearly half way up the mountain, 
surrounded on three sides by lofty pines, and opening 
in front upon the lake. . A tiny streamlet, trickling from 
the rocks above, made its way unperceived among the 
rich grass, which it maintained in perpetual verdure, 
while innumerable jonquils and white mountain-lilies 
filled the atmosphere with an exquisite fragrance. The 
bees, attracted by their luxuriant sweets, diffusing them- 
selves murmuring around, alighted in clustering groups 
on their dewy bells, and crept with apparent delight into 
the soft chalices. The mere act of breathing, in this 
beautiful solitary spot, constituted a voluptuous enjoy- 
ment, greatly heightened by the character of the objects 
that presented themselves to the eye in the distance — 
the pure snowy peaks of the Valais, with its rocks, 
precipices, forests^ and deep green meadows, traversed 
by the silvery windings of the Rhone. 

Such spots are not, indeed, common ; but the whole 
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eastern slope of Mont Chardonne is replete with roman- 
tic interest Here the man in whom poetry is a passion 
and an enjoyment, not a mere pursuit or instrument of 
amusement, might pass whole days, whole weeks, without 
ennui, saturating his fanciy with those images which 
unsophisticated nature alone can inspire. Among the 
antique pine forests that clothe the precipitous sides and 
summit of this mountain, he may enjoy a solitude as 
undisturbed as in the primaeval wildernesses of the New 
World. No trace of cultivation, nothing which can 
remind us of being in an inhabited country, appears 
during a walk of many hours; nothing but primitive 
rocks, brawling torrents, and walls of foliage, which 
closely surround and hedge us in from the world. On 
arriving at the summit, we enjoy a panoramic view of 
unparalleled magnificence, too vast and varied, perhaps, 
for description, and not to be represented by the pencil, 
yet distinguished from other Swiss landscapes by very 
striking characteristics ; for it unites, in an extraordinary 
degree, the elements of softness, and an almost feminine 
beauty, with those rude, savage, fearful features, from a 
proper combination of which results the sublime. The 
Lago Maggiore, with its fairy isles and undulating sunny 
shores, is better calculated than that of Geneva to charm 
the soul of a voluptuary; but the superiority of the 
latter arises from the intermingling of the grand and 
terrible with the beautiful, in the scenery by which it is 
surrounded. On one side the eye wanders delighted 
over the woody eminences, the undulating plains, the 
verdant valleys of the Pays de Vaud, richly cultivated 
and dotted with villages and hamlets;, on the other arise 
mountains which spurn the advances of civilisation, and 
must for ever be allowed to remain unreclaimed in the 
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savage domain of nature. Among these rude yet beau- 
tiful tintR the eye reposes on successive chains of snow 
peaks and aerial glaciers, tinged with multifarious colours, 
and glittering like diamonds in the sun. To view these 
dazzling heights^ and to experience the desire of explo- 
ring at leisure their wild and dangerous recesses, which 
few, even of the natives, ever behold, is generally the 
same tiling. But magnificent as they are, when thus 
clothed with sunshine, as with a garment, these aspiring 
mountains seem invested with tenfold grandeur when 
black storms settle upon them, when loud thunder is 
heard bellowing above, and the red forked lightning 
flashes, with terrific brightness, between their peaks. 
Few of the pleasures derived from the contemplation of 
brute matter can equal that of watching the progress of 
an Alpine tempest. The gloom which suddenly over- 
casts the whole landscape appears to cast its influence 
over the soul. Stillness, and a silence which may be 
felt, brood over all things. The clouds, actuated by 
some invincible laws, ^urry from all quarters towards 
one particular spot, as if endued with consciousness, and 
inspired by a secret propensity to be present at the 
catastrophe. A few heavy, scattered rain-drops now 
begin to fall. The lightning flashes, the thunder mutters 
in the distance. At length the latter becomes louder, 
the former more brilliant; the flashes and increasing 
peals succeed each other with redoubled rapidity, until 
the clouds are weighed down to the earth, and the whole 
terminates in a deluge of rain. 

Beneath our feet, on the east bank of the brawling 
Veveye, is the cottage in which William Hazlitt, attracted 
thither by the magic eloquence of Rousseau, passed six 
months of his unfortunate career. Beyond, at the 
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extremity of the town, towards La Tour-de-Peil, is the 
house of Edmund Ludlow, who though constantly 
menaced by the assassin's dagger, wore away, at Vevey, 
the remains of an active enthusiastic life ; and, extended 
like a map beneath the eye, is the whole scene of that 
portion of the " Nouvelle Heloise," in which the purest 
natures may safely take an interest, which describes the 
loves of Julie, while she was yet an object worthy of 
love. On the opposite side of the lake is Meillerie, 
from the rocks above which Saint- Preux gazed, in 
temporary exile, at the dwelling of the Baron d'Etanges, 
and whither he was afterwards driven, with Madame de 
Wolmar, in a small boat, by an Alpine storm. 

Returning to the top of Mont Chardonne itself, we 
iind, in one of the most delightful situations that can be 
conceived, a chalet, surrounded partly by mouldering 
woods, partly by pasture grounds, occupying the site of 
a portion of the ancient forest All these fields, when I 
visited the spot, were clothed in the fresh verdure of 
spring, thickly enamelled with flowers. Several lai^ 
pines, recently felled, served me and my young com- 
panions as seats, and here we ate our mountain fare, fanned 
by fresh breezes, which finely tempered the heat of the 
sun, and recounting, as we ate, the various little incidents 
which had occurred during the ascent By making 
round the north-eastern side of the mountain, the sommit 
may be attained, with much less labour, than by climbing 
up directly from the margrin of the Veveye ; but half the 
pleasure would be thus lost, for besides that chalets and 
farm-houses frequently occur on this side, we miss all 
the beautiful views that may be enjoyed from the 
steeper ascent 
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GENEALOGICAL MEMOIR OF LADY 
HANMER. 

Th£ family of Hanmer has held its residence at the 
place of its own name, situated within the Hundred of 
Mailor, in the county of Flint, from a period as remote 
as any to which the records of the private property of the 
country extend. Camden, in speaking of the town of 
Hanmer, thus expresses himself: — "Nor remains any- 
thing to be mentioned except Hanmer, seated by a lake 
or mere, whence an ancient and honourable fiunily that 
dwells there took their surname." 

In the reign of Edward I., Sitt John de Hanmere, 
Knt, assumed the name of Hanmer. Like other laige 
proprietors on the borders, he was a supporter of the 
English interest, and early in the same reign was ap- 
pointed Constable of Caernarvon Castle. He had three 
sons : Owen, sumamed Joch, David, and Philip. Owen 
succeeded his &ther in the second year of Edward I L, 
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and, dying without issue, divided his estate between his 
brothers, David and ' 

Philip Hanmer, who eventually became possessed 
of the whole estate, and whose eldest son and successor, 

Sib David Hanmer, Knt«, was appointed one of the 
justices of the Court of King^s Bench. From this Sir 
David, descended 

Sir John Hanmer, who was created a Baronet on the 
8th July, 1620, and sat in Parliament as member for the 
county of Flint in 1621. Py his wife Catherine, second 
daughter of Sir Thomas Mostyn, Ent., he left an 
only son. 

Sir Thomas Hanmer, second Baronet, who married 
twice : Arst, Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Thomas Baker, 
and maid of honour to Queen Anne, consort of James I. ; 
and secondly, Susanna, daughter of Sir William Henry, 
Knt, of Ickworth in Suffolk, by both of whom he left 
issue. Sir Thomas served in Parliament for Flintshire, 
and, dying in 1678, was succeeded by his eldest son. 

Sir John Hanmer, third Baronet, and member of 
Parliament for the county, and subsequently for the town 
of Flint This gentleman, having imbibed the military 
spirit of the time, entered the army, and distinguished 
himself in the command of a regiment, under King 
William, at the battle of die Boyne. He died in 1701, 
having attained the rank of M ajor-General. Leaving no 
issue by his wife Mary, daughter and heiress of Joseph 
Alston, of Netherall, in Suffolk, Esq., his estate and title 
devolved upon his nephew. 

Sir Thomas Hanmer, fourth Baronet, only son of 
William Hanmer, Esq. This distinguished author and 
statesman was born in 1676, and received the rudiments 
of his education at Westminster school, whence he was 
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sent to Christ-Church College, Oxford. On the acces- 
sion of Queen Anne he was returned to ParMament for 
the county of Flint. In 1707, he sat for Suffolk, and iu 
1712 he was imanimously chosen Speaker of the House 
of Commons. Alluding to this event. Dr. Johnson says, 

lUastrious age ! how bright thy glories shone. 
When Hanmer fiUed the chair, and Anne the throne. 

For many years Sir Thomas had amused his leisure 
hours in revising the plays of Shakspeare, and making, 
in the printed copies of them, such corrections as were 
suggested by his own genius, or as he found advanced on 
good authority by others. In accordance with the wishes 
of his friends, he presented this manuscript to the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, where it appeared in six quarto 
volumes. Sir Thomas did not long survive the publi- 
cation of his Shakspeare. He died in May, 1746, at 
Milden Hall, whence his remains were conveyed to his 
seat at Hanmer, and interred in the chancel of Hanmer 
church, where, on an elegant carved monument of white 
marble, is inscribed the celebrated Latin epitaph by Dr. 
Friend, so beautifully paraphrased by Dr. Johnson. Sir 
Thomas had married twice : first, in 1688, Isabella, 
Duchess Dowager of Grafton, only daughter and heiress 
of Henry Bennet, Earl of Arlington ; and secondly^ 
Elizabeth, daughter and heiress of Thomas Folkes, of 
Barton, in Suffolk, Esq., but by neither of these ladies 
left any issue, and in consequence'the Baronetcy expired. 
The estate of Milden Hall, in the county of Suffolk, de- 
volved upon his nephew and heir-at-law. Sir Henry 
Bunbury, Bart., of Bunbury, in the county of Chester, 
and the estate of Hanmer, by bequest, upon his first 
cousin of his own name, 
William Hanmer, Esq., who wedded Elizabeth, 

X 
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sister and heiress of Charles Jennens, of Gopsal, Esq., 
but, leaving no issue male, was succeeded by his only 
surviving brother, 

Humphrey Hanmer, Esq. This gentleman espoused 
Catherine Quatermain, the descendant of a respectable 
Irish family, but dying without issue in 1773, the estate 
devolved upon 

Job Hanmer, f^q., second son of Thomas Hanmer, 
Esq., by Jane, daughter of Sir Job Charlton, Bart, of 
Ludford, and grand-daughter of Sir Job Charlton, BarL, 
speaker of the House of Commons. Mr. Hanmer was a 
bencher of Lincoln's Inn. He married Susanna, daughter 
and heiress of Thomas Walden, Esq., of Simpson Place, 
in the county of Bucks, and was succeeded by his only son, 

Walden Hanmer, Esq., barrister-at-law, and M.P, 
for Sudbury, who was created a baronet 3rd May, 1774. 
This gentleman married Anne, youngest daughter and co- 
heiress of Henry Vere Graham, Esq., of Holbrook Hall, 
in the county of Suffolk, and dying in 1783, was suc- 
ceeded by his eldest son. 

Sir Thomas, second Baronet, who married, in 1779, 
Margaret, eldest daughter and co-heiress of Geoi^e 
Kenyon, Esq., of Peel, in the county of Lancaster, and 
had, with other issue, 

Thomas, who was born in 1781, espoused, in 1808, 
Arabella Charlotte, eldest daughter and co-heiress of 
Thomas Iskin Diet Bucknall, Esq., and died in 1818, 
leaving, with other issue, 

John, of whom presently. 

Sir Thomas Hanmer died in 1828, and was succeeded 
by his grandson. Sir John, third and present Baronet. 
This gentleman was born in December, 1809. He 
espoused, on the 3rd September, 1883, Georgiana, 
youngest daughter of Sir George Chetwynd, Bart 
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CARL MARIA VON WEBER. 

BY H. r. CHORLEY, »«. 
I. 

Lo 1 Mmic wayes another wand ! and fade 

The unclouded southern skies. Around me sweep 
Gloomy pine forests, through whose silence deep 

Wnd elyish voices shout ; the quaint parade 

Of fairy revel shines in every glade ; 

I'm in the North ! — upon its foaming sea. 
With the stout Jark I take my pastime free, 

Or with brown gipsies ramble thro* the shade 

Of oaken woods ;--and now, from mountain hold, 

Brave knights come riding down, with casque and spear, 
And broider^d scarf of emerald and gold, 

Wrought with some choice device ; — and now I hear 
Wild clarions call to war. — I wake — How well 
Sweet wizard of the North, hath wrought thy tuneful spell ! 

II. 
Child of Romance ! — ^how varied was thy skill ! 

Now, stealing forth in airy melody. 

Such as the west wind breathes along the sky 
When golden evening lingers on the hill : — 
Now, with some fierce and startling chord, didst chill 

The blood to ice, and bathe with dew the brow ; 

Anon, thou didst break forth in brilliant flow 
Of wild rejoicing, such as well might fill 

The bright sea-chambers, where the mermaids play ; 
All elemental sounds thou didst control, 

The roar of rocking boughs — ^the flash of spray — 
The earthquake's muttered threat — the thunder's roll, 
Scattering, like toys, their changes through thy lays. 
Till wonder could no more, and rapture silenced praise. 

x2 
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III. 
O, had we but the monarch*! ring of might 

That mled the spirit worid, we would compel 

Thjf shade to risit earth — thy voice to tell 
The secrets of the graTe : — 'twere strange delight 
To hear, some starry breathless winter night, 

When on thy solemn form the moonbeams shone, 

The awful mysteries of those realms unknown. 
Which old tradition mantles with affright :— 

Come back, mild spirit ! from the golden shore 
Where thou hast joined the white-robed seraph quires ; 

And let thy song, tuned to celestial lore, 
Comfort our sorrows, quicken oar desire*— 
Vainly for such a bliss we weep, we yearn* 
Hark ! how the night-winds siglu— *' the dead no more letum I *' 
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CASTLE HOWARD, 

THB IKAT or THE EARL OF CARLISLE. 

The magnificent mansion called Castle Howard is 
distant about four miles from SheriiF Button, and fourteen* 
therefore, from York. The old castle of Hinderskelf, 
npon the site of which the present regal fabric is con- 
structed, was accidentally destroyed by fire ; and in this 
iBBtance, at least, the feudal grandeur of the ancient pile 
lias not degenerated, but is nobly imitated in the massive 
r^lendour of the modern. 

- Castle Howard was built by the Right Hon. Charles 
JBbward, Earl of Carlisle, from a design of Sir John 
.Vanbrngh, . in the same style as Blenheim House, in 
.Oxfordshire. The line of front, however, is longer than 
'filenheim House, and its exterior more imposing. The 
•state apartments are remarkable for their grandeur, but 
it haa been remarked that, in general, the rooms exceed 
in height the usual proportion. 

The hall is thirty-five feet square, and sixty feet high, 
teradnating i^ the top in a spacious dome, one hundred 
feet, high, adorned with columns of the Corintliian and 
#ompo8ite orders. The walls are painted by Pellegrini, 
iwitfa the history of Phaeton ; and the room is ornamented 
with several antique statues and busts. The principal 
of the fonner are those of Augustus, Marcus Aurelius, 
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Julia Mammea, the consort of Septimius Severusy 
Bacchus, and Ceres. The saloon and dining-room are 
beautiful apartments. The ceiling of the first is painted 
with the representation of Aurora ; and the statues and 
busts are those of Jupiter, Serapis, Pallas, Cupid, Com- 
modus, Domitian, Enobarbus, Didius Julianus, Marcus 
Aurelius, Adrian, Antoninus Pius, &c. 

The dining-room is twenty-eight feet in leng^. The 
chimney-piece is a most beautiful piece of workmanship, 
as will be seen from the following description. The en- 
tablature is supported by fluted columns of Sienna marble, 
^ adorned with groups of polished white marble, and sur- 
mounting it are three bronzes of Brutus, Cassius, and 
the Laocoon. In the same room are two slabs of Sicilian 
jasper, and a valuable vase of fine green porphyry, with 
two busts, one of Marcus Aurelius, and the other of 
a Bacchanal. 

The saloon up stairs is painted by Pellegrini. On the 
ceiling are Venus and Minerva, and on the walls a repre- 
sentation of the principal incidents in the Trojan war: 
namely, the Rape of Helen, the sacrifice of Iphigenia, 
Achilles in disguise in the midst of the daughters of 
Lycomedes, Ajax and Ulysses contending for the armour 
of Achilles, the Conflagration of Troy, and JEness bear- 
ing from the flames Anchises on his shoulders. 

It is impossible not to be struck with astonishment and 
admiration in passing through the Museum and the 
Antique Gallery. Here are to be found the- busts of 
Cato, Marcus Junius Brutus, Caius Csesar, Geta, Virgil, 
Homer, Hercules, Sabina, Drusus, Jupiter, Serapis^ 
Adrian, Cupid, and Apollo. In one corner of the Museum 
is a cylindrical altar, four feet and a' half high, which 
once stood in the temple of Delphos. Indeed, * every 
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room throughout contains numerous relics of antiquity 
to claim our attention ; and the numberless pictures which 
adorn the walls, with the extensive and choice collection 
of vases, cannot possibly be noticed in this limited 
account. All the pictures over the doors in the 'state 
apartments were painted by Sebastian Ricci, and we 
find distributed through the different apartments the 
following works by the most eminent artists : — 

The finding of Moses. Velasquez. 

The portrait of Snyders, the painter. Vandyck. 

Herodias, with the Head of St John. Rubens. 

The Entombing of Christ Ludovico Caracci. 

Two Landscapes. Annibal Caracci. 

Portraits of the Dukes of Ferrara. Tintoretto. 

Old copies of the two rival pictures by Guido and 
Domenichino, in the Church of San Gregorio at Rome, 
highly valuable, as the originals are in a state of rapid 
decay. 

Mars and Venus. Giulio Romano. — From the Cor- 
naro Palace at Venice. 

The Wise Men's Adoration. Mabuse. — The master 
is said to have given eight years of unremitted labour 
to this work. In it are portraits of the Duke of Brabant, 
John of Leyden, Albert Durer, and himself. 

A Mastiff Dog with Cubs. Titian. From the 
Cornaro Palace at Venice. 

. The Portrait of Cardinal Howard. Carlo Maratti. 
Presented to Henry, Earl of Carlisle, by Cardinal 
Ottoboni. 

A small picture by W. Vandevelde. 

The portrait of Omar. Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

Mahomet Salvator Rosa. From the Cornaro 
Palace. 
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Portrait of Henry VIII. Holbein. 

An Old Man^ half length. Rembrandt. 

A Sea Piece. Vandevelde. 

Pope JuliiLS 11. writing, Titian. 

Diogenes and Alexander. Salvator Rosa. 

Lucretia, a half length. Guido. 

The Three Maries. Annibal Caracci. — This 
extraordinary and inestimable picture may be considered 
the perfection of painting. The design, composition, 
and colouring cannot be surpassed; while the deep 
tragedy which it exhibits, and the various expressions of 
grief, produce an effect as indescribable as it is beautifuL 
The estimated value of this master-piece of art, which 
once enriched the collection of the Duke of Orleans, 
would appear incredible to those who are unacquainted 
with the matchless excellencies of the work. It is said 
that the Court of Spain made a proposal to purchase it 
by covering its surface with Louis-d'ors, which, according 
to an accurate calculation, would amount to 8,0002. It 
is further affirmed, that an offer from England extended 
to a still greater sum. Before the commencement of 
the troubles in France, it was impossible to purchase it 
at any price ; but in consequence of the desperate hand 
with which, at that time, all labours of art, and relics of 
genius, and all memories of the dead, as well as all 
annals of the living, were visited by the rude and 
ruthless anarchists, this celebrated picture found its way 
to England, and soon after became the pr(q[>erty of thi^ 
noble owner of Castle Howard. 

We have observed, that the appearance of Castle 
Howard is more imposing even than Blenheim. Beauti- 
ful as is this latter structure, we should certainly con- 
sider the subject of the present description the most 
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perfect, the most grand and majestic, of all the works of 
Silr John Vanbrugh. The north front exhibits a noble 
aspect, consisting of a rich centre of the Corinthian'order, 
with a cupola rising from the roof, and two extensive 
wings. The east was finished according to the original 
design ; but the west wing was subsequently erected by 
Sir James Robinson, without any attention, it would 
seem, either to the extent or to the character of the 
main building. The south, or garden front, is very 
magnificent, the centre consisting of a pediment and 
entablature, supported by fluted Corinthian pilasters. 
It is approached by ar great flight of steps, which, with 
the range of pilasters along the whole fa9ade, is inex- 
pressibly noble. The number of roofs, cupolas, vases, 
and many clustered chimneys, in the intermediate space, 
together with the general picturesque assemblage of the 
whole design, is eminently striking, and claims for 
Castle Howard the distinction of being named the 
master-piece of its accomplished architect In front, and 
extending above five hundred yards, is a beautiful turf 
terrace, decorated with statues, and terminating at the 
distance of about half a mile with a large Ionic temple. 

The taste displayed in the pleasure-grounds corrcr 
spends with the magnificence of the mansion. The 
park is well-wooded and extensive, and the late pro- 
prietors have greatly improved the scenery, by the addi- 
tion of a fine sheet of water, at an appropriate distance 
from the south front. A beautiful intermixture of trees 
and lawn delights the eye ; and the prospects are every 
where rich, and full of pleasing variety. From the 
north front of the housCj there is a distant view of the 
Moors. 
The designs of the ornamental buildings in the park 
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are conceived in the most fitultless taste. In the centre 
of four beautiful avenues, bordered on each side with 
lofty trees, stands a stately quadrangular obelisk, a 
hundred feet in height, which bears the following 
inscriptions. 

On the east side, facing the avenue that leads to the 
house : — 

Virtuti et Fortunae 

Johannes, Marlboria Dacis, 

PatriK Europsqae Defensoria, 

Hoc Saznm 

Admirationi ac fame sacmm, 

Carolufl, Comes Carliol^-posait 

Anno Domini 

1714. 

Translation : — 

To commemorate the Yalour and success 

Of John, Duke of Marlborough, 

The defender of his country and of Europe, 

Charles, Earl of Carlisle, erected 

This stone. 

Sacred to admiration and to fame, 

In the year of our Lord 

1714. 

On the opposite side of the obelisk, facing the western 
avenue : — 

If to perfection these plantations rise^ 
If they agreeably my heirs surprise, 
This faithful pillar wiU their age declare 
As long as time their characters shaU spare. 

Here then with kind remembrance of his name, 
Who for posterity performed the same, 

Charles, the third Earl of Carlislet 

Of the family of the Howards, 

Erected a castle 

Where the old castle of Hinderskelf stood, 

And caUed it 

Castle Howard. 
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He likewise made the pUmtatioiiB in this park. 
And all the outworks, monuments, and other plantations 

Belonging to this seat 
He began these works in the year 1712, 
And set up this inscription 
• Anno Domini 1731. 

Nearly opposite to the grand entrance, in the north 
front of the house, an elegant monument commemorates 
the victories of the immortal Nelson. Those glorious 
names that shine in golden characters in the page of 
history — Aboukir, Copenhagen, Trafalgar, inscribed on 
its sides, in large characters, call to remembrance the 
achievements of the great naval hero, and testify the 
patriotism of the noble proprietor of the mansion. 

About half a mile to the eastward of the house, is an 
Ionic temple, with four porticos and a beautiful interior. 
The cornices of the door-cases are supported by Ionic 
columns of black and yellow marble, and in the corners 
of the room are pilasters of the same material. In 
niches over the door are busts of Vespasian, Faustina, 
Trajan, and Sabina. The floor is disposed in compart- 
ments of antique marble of various colours, and the room 
is crowned with a dome, ornamented with gilding. 

About a quarter of a mile further, and nearly in the 
same direction, stands the mausoleum, a circular build- 
ing, above fifty feet in diameter, and surrounded with a 
handsome colonnade of Doric pillars. Over the vault is 
an elegant circular chapel, the dome of which is sup- 
ported by eight Corinthian columns; the ornamental 
carvings of the room are light and pleasing. The height 
of this structure is ninety feet ; the ceiling of the interior 
is about sixty-eight, and the floor is beautifully worked 
in diffierent compartments, and inlaid with marble. 

But while we are thus describing this gorgeous and 
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princely property, let us not forget the family in whose 
possession it has been for so many years, and whose 
virtues have added a beauty and imparted a greatness to 
the classic and magnificent pile. An account of the 
genealogy of the illustrious fiunily of the Howards 
would be too long for our pages, and we therefore 
pass over the earlier great names that are distinguished 
among the ancestors of the house of Carlisle, and pro- 
ceed onwards until we come to the tomb of the accom- 
plished, the gallant, the gentle, the unfortunate Earl 
of Surry, who was beheaded by Henry the Eighth. 

Henry, Earl of Surry, was eldest son of Thomas, 
third . Duke of Norfolk. Both father and son were 
&mous for many martial achievements, and conunanded 
together in several great battles. Early in life Harry 
became intimate with Henry Fitzroy, natural son of 
Henry the Eighth. Fitzroy in his infancy was created 
Earl of Richmond, with the addition of large possessions 
and other honours from his father. The favourite spot 
of the studies and diversions of tliese youths was Windsor 
Castle, the scene of many of Surry's poems to his mistress. 
In one elegy, he alludes to both bis friend, his mistress, 
and the favoured scene. 

Those large green courts where we were wont to roTei 
With eyes cast np unto the Maiden Tower, 
With easy sighs such as men draw in loye. 

And again — 

The stately seats, the ladies bright of hue, 
The dances short, long tales of sweet delight. 

And in the same — 



With a king's son my childish years I past. 
In greater feati than Priam*8 ion of Troy. 
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Surry, soon after his return from abroad, married the 
Earl of Richmond's sister, the Lady Mary; but this 
happy union did not last long, for Fitzroy died at the 
age of seventeen, leaving his sister and his friend un- 
feigned mourners for his untimely death, which, had it 
been prevented, the latter probably had never fallen a 
sacrifice to the fury of the king. 

Lord Herbert gives the following account of Surry's 
behaviour at his trial for treason : — ^* At his arraign- 
ment,^ he says, *^ the Earl, as he was of a deep under- 
standing, sharp wits, and deep courage, defended himself 
many ways; sometimes denying their accusations as 
fidse, and together weakening the credit of his adversa* 
saries ; sometimes interpreting the words he said in a 
£Eur other, sense than that in which they were represented. 
For the point of bearing his arms (among which those 
of Edward the Confessor are related), he alleged he had 
the opinion of heralds therein; and finally when a 
witness was brought against him vivavoce, who pretended 
to repeat some high words of the EarFs by way of 
discourse which concerned him nearly, and added that 
upon hearing these words he (the witness) returned the 
Earl a braving and insolent answer, Surry simply replied, 
that he left it to the jury to judge whether it were pro- 
bable that this man should speak thus to the Earl of 
Surr}*^, and not have been stricken to the earth for the 
insult'' In conclusion, he pleaded not guilty ; but the 
jury (which was a common inquest, not of the Peers, 
because the Earl was not a member of that house) con- 
demned him, whereupon also judgment of death was 
given, and he was beheaded on Tower Hill, January 
19th, 1547- 

The chief of Surry's poems are concerning love, and 
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the lady to whom he addressed them was maid of honour 
to Queen Katherine, and the most celebrated beauty of 
her time. Her name was Geraldine, and her fiEunily 
originally came from Florence, but was transplanted 
into Ireland, where she was bom. This is intimated in 
a poem of Surry's : — 

From Tuscan came my lady^s worthy race. 
Fair Florence was sometime her ancient seat ; 

The western isle, whose pleasant shore doth face 
WUd Camber's clifts, did give her Uyely heat. 

There is hardly a poet of note since Surry^s death, 
who has not paid some respect to his memory. Sir 
Philip Sydney, whose praise itself was a sufficient 
honour, recounting those few of our own nation who 
had written, as he says, with <^ poetic sinews,'' observes, 
^ that in the Earl of Surry^s lyrics there are many things 
tasting of a noble birth, and worthy of a noble mind.** 

Dryden also has mentioned Surry in many of his 
writings ; and in later days. Pope artfully applied his 
praises to his patron, Lord Lansdown. The lines 

Here noble Snrry felt the sacred rage, 
Surry, the Granyille of a former age ; 
Matchless his pen, victorious was his lance, 
Bold in the lists, and graceful in the dance. 
In the same shades the cupids tun'd his lyre, 
To the same notes of love and soft desire : 
Fair Greraldine, bright object of his vow. 
Then filled the groves, as heavenly Mira now. 
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"You'll not have my niece, ChiUers, though, I 
promise you that, without the dollars.'' 

" Pray, may I have the girl if I get the dollars ?" So 
spoke a rich Canadian concerning the disposal of his 
ward, and thus answered a well-built lively native of 
Charleston. 

" Why, as to that, Mr. Chillers,** replied the uncle, 
*^I think I may safely say yes," and he smiled very, 
complacently ; *^ but besides, I have some notion that 
Louisa will take the veil." 

^^ Take the veil, that is what she never shall,** said the 
American briskly : ^^ I'll go and talk to her." 

"Well — well — young man," resumed Mr. Pipon, 
^' but where are the dollars to come from ? why you're 
not worth a quarter-dollar at this moment" 

" Softly, softly," returned the South Carolinian, " don't 
think so hard of me. I can soon work it out" 

" Work it out? '' said the Canadian, " why you know 
that there is scarcely a planter in your country who 
doesn't borrow upon the faith of the forthcoming crops ; 
why you are smoking cigars, and drinking sangaree all 
day long under your piazzas instead of minding your 
business, work it out indeed ! " 

"I wonder when you will have done with your 
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objectings,^ replied the American coolly ; << for my own 
part, I shall set off directly to New York, and then take 
the Calypso on to Charleston." 

« The Calypso ? •* 

'* Yes — surely you know — not hear of the Calypso ! " 
resumed the American. 

^^Why you'll be lost in the water courses, Mr. Chil- 
lers,^' continued the inflexible merchant 

<^The watercourses ? " exclaimed the youth of Carolina, 
^* didnH I tell you I was going to sea? and besides, they 
are bridged over." 

** Well, good bye, friend,*^ said the Canadian^ stretdring 
out his hand, ^' I hope that you'll look spry when you 
come back this way." 

'^Good bye, Mr. Pipon,^' returned the American. 
'^ Listen a moment though ; I shall be back with ten 
thousand dollars — ^now Fm off for Charleston; if I 
don't suit mj^elf there, you may hear of me in Georgia. 
If that won't do, I move along westward, for I detest 
Florida; and rather than not have your nieoe^ Mr. 
Pipon, I'll start up the Mississippi in a steam boa^ and 
then I don't much care. The land is noble, and the 
crops plentiful, old gentleman, and any body may have 
the territory. So now I shall go and talk to Louisa 
about the veiL*^ 

^^ And I must go after you," cried the Canadian, 
hastening as well as he was able in the rear of the nimble 
and care-despising Yankee. 

Nearly three years had passed away aflter this oon* 
versation> when it was currently rumoured in the drdes 
of Quebec that an interesting and lovely young woman 
was on the point of sacrifidng the world, and retiring, 
her noviciate being completed, to the neighbouring con- 
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vent Inhere was an unusual bustle amongst the gossips 
upon this important occasion, and it was not long before 
the niece of our Canadian, Mr. Pipon, was singled out 
by universal assent as the intended victim to Roman 
superstition. And not only was this approaching solem- 
nity discussed in the ball-room and at the feast, the 
whole city also rang with expressions of curiosity and 
commiseration. For it most rarely happens in Canada 
that a young woman takes the popish vow, unless her 
charms have lost their day,, and the tide of fortune has 
left her without a cheering helpmate. Such things will 
sometimes happen through resentment or caprice, but 
they are most unaccustomed sights. No wonder then 
that the tale should go forth : that the Judntant^ with his 
cherished spouse and chubby children, should startle at 
the news; that he should snatch his everlasting pipe 
from his mouth, draw down his bonnet rouge^ and lengthen 
still more his lean and meagre visage. The very cariole * 
drivers, wont to speed their calashes to many joyous 
marriages espoused the cause with zeal, and coveted in 
their hearts to overturn the churl of an uncle, for Mr. 
Pipon had, naturally enough, incurred the general blame. 
And now the fatal morning had arrived, when the 
white veil, the emblem of probation, was to be exchanged 
for the darker head-dress, which shuts out the victim 
from human smiles and joys for ever. The imposing 
preparations went forward with freezing accuracy. The 
superior of the convent began the procession, the nuns 
succeeded according to their order, next came a lady clad 
in the white garb of the noviciate. All eyes were fixed 
upon her, accents of pity burst forth on all sides, and 

* Carriage of the country. 

y 
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many teare flowed freely for one so young, and yet so 
early doomed to solitude. The crowd would have gladly 
stayed the group, but this was not the march of a crimi- 
nal to the place of execution, for whom delay might 
gain a chance reprieve; the cause was without hope: 
the cortege moved on. The bishop was in attendance 
at the chapel, robed in his lordly garments, and prepared 
to begin the rites. Beneath, on the sacred floor, were 
newly gathered flowers and evergreens, strewed by the 
novices, and in front was the altar, where Louisa, accord- 
ing to the law of priestcraft, was to be wedded to her 
Saviour. There was a dead pause. The bishop drew 
aside the uncle of the devoted, as if to ascertain more 
particularly the certainty of her consent The conference 
was prolonged, and many were the neighbouring spec- 
tators who indulged a distant hope from this delay. 
^^ But are you quite sure, quite satisfied?" the prelate 
was heard to ask the pointed question at the hands of the 
wealthy Canadian. 

** Much more of late, my lord," said the merchant. 

*^ And her property ?'^ continued the bishop. 

" Her little means?' 

'^ Her rather ample means, Mr. Pipon,* returned the 
prelate, with a searching smile, " will be " 

** Mine, of course,^' replied the uncle, with a fettering 
accent, <^ but what then ? the will is free.^ 

The bishop bowed, but again resumed the inquiry, 
^* She has a dear friend. Sir, at least so the report 
is?" 

** She had, my lord/* replied the Canadian, ^' but all 
worldly affections are now. sacrificed to the cause of 
God." 

** There is no doubt, then,"*' observed the bishop, 
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^^ but these things are not usual with us. And the kind- 
hearted man bent a scrutinising eye upon his companion, 
as he slowly uttered these last words. 

'* Think of her noviciate^ my lord," returned the 
merchant. 

The bishop retired with dignity, and took his station 
at the altar. It was evident tliat no change had taken 
place. The chaise was now delivered to the future 
mm ; and she, in her turn, repeated her profession ; but, 
at this moment, Mr. Pipon was so much staggered, that 
it was generally thought he had relented at the last 
moment. The organ, however, struck up, and the dress 
of the order was calmly placed upon the table by the pre- 
late, who advanced to take off the sign of the noviciate, 
and replace it with the black veiL The white cloak, the 
belt, the beads, the brush steeped in the holy water, lay 
ready to his hand. The high mass, with the consecrated 
wafer, the tinkling of the bells, the incense and sacrifice, 
tarried only for the investiture of the destined nun. The 
bishop slowly withdrew the white covering from the brow 
of tlie maiden ; and was raising the deeper shroud with 
sober ceremony, when the uncle uttered a cry, and seized 
the altar for support. 

** 'Tis not my niece,''" he exclaimed with agitation. 
He was borne out of the chapeL 

** Sister Cicely," said the prelate, turning to the sup- 
posed Louisa, with a serious and fearful gaze, <^what 
means this?^ 

^^ I personated the poor novice upon this occasion," 
said the nun thus appealed to, ^'out of compassion for 
her sorrow—- 1 am willing to submit to the penance of 
holy mother church." She raised her eyes to heaven, 
and an air of resignation sat on her roseless cheek. 

y2 
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^< We shall see to that hereafter,'* said the bishop— 
"but where is the novice-?'' 

*' She has fled, fled to the woods," said the nun, a 
slight flush (as it were of triumph) overspreading her 
features. 

There needed no more. The ecclesiastical dignitaries 
instantly retired ; the procession moved hastily and in 
disorder towards the convent ; the people burst forth in 
tumultuous acclamations, and blessed the sinning daughter 
who had risked so much ; the city was in motion, thoagfa 
there were some who whispered that the track of the path- 
less wild would be more fatal than the sealing pageant of 
the Roman faith. We need hardly say, that the uncle had 
no sooner heard the news, than he ordered a vigilant and 
unceasing search. The heart of the merchant, indeed, 
had smitten him, and he vowed, whilst the multitude 
without were execrating his name, that if his niece 
should be again restored to him, herself and her affections 
should thenceforth be free. Torn by doubt, dismay, 
and remorse, he sought the secrecy of his chamber, wliilst 
the eager Frenchman, the patient Briton, and eagle- 
eyed Indian set forth with one common zeal to redeem 
the truant 

Louisa, shuddering at the near prospect of utter se- 
elusion, had, indeed, closed with the offer of her friend, 
the sister Cicely, and when the representative of the 
pontiff was lifting the holy vestments, she was gathering 
the spontaneous fruit which lay beneath her feet, and 
though pinched by want, was still joying in her liberty. 
She had fled in the direction of Les Trois Rivieres, and 
although a friendly shelter was afforded her on the first 
night of her travel, the curiosity with which she was 
regarded alarmed and agitated her. The next was a 
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bright and cheery morning, and Louisa, refreshed by the 
kindness of her hostess, strayed unconsciously into the 
lofty forest, which towered behind the house. The spark 
of freedom still glowed within her breast, and she rambled 
on amidst the dusky shades, thoughtful only of this, that 
she had escaped the withering grasp of the priesthood. 
But the most buoyant hours fleet along too swiftly, and 
the most exalting passion which can glow within the 
human bosom soon wanes, and yields to sadder destinies. 
Hunger reminded the wandering maid that it was time 
to seek again the dwelling-place of man, but though the 
wild strawberry might decoy the careless foot within the 
groves, the pine, the oak, the chestnut, entwine there 
those giant arms which cloud the beams of day, and 
mock the sight which strives to peer beyond their fast- 
nesses. It grew very dull for poor Louisa. In that dark 
wilderness no sweet notes of woodland birds sound from 
above, no cheerful robin sings the parting lay of evening, 
nor sprightly linnet '^ pours his throat.*" Redbreasts, 
indeed, there are, and thrushes, and wrens, and linnets 
too, but their music is mournful, and their ^^ cadence 
sorrow." Night at length came on, and it was vain to 
hope for deliverance from the mazes of the fbrest. The 
brightest morn would have shown no path which the 
traveller could have trod with hope ; no, not the rich 
Canopus, whose flashing light steals along the southern 
sphere. A bed of leaver, in a deserted hut, was Louisa's 
portion, and the scattered fruits her sustenance ; but 
even yet her soul, chastened by the austerities of the 
Carmelites, yielded not to the terrors of her condition. 
Had she known on this night that the skilful pioneers of 
the woods, who had been sent in quest of her, had 
returned in despair (for her journey had been far and 
rapid), her spirit might indeed have cherished the bitter- 
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ness wliich is without hope, llie morning came, and 
the sun once more mounted on high, and topped tfce 
loftiest pines; and then again, as time rolled on, his 
brilliant orb declined, and the girl yet lived, unharmed 
indeed by bear or wolf, yet patiently abiding the death 
her reason told her must soon wind up the scene. Bat 
we must turn from the dismal spot 

It chanced about this time that a tribe of American 
Indians had set up their wigwams in the outskirts of 
these gloomy wastes. A large party had assembled 
towards evening, and iires were blazing in every tent 
Here was a group devouring their salt fish, and there 
one might see numerous squaws*, with their children, 
eating bulIock^s head soup, a dainty dish they had de* 
rived from the dirty shop of some house in the neigli* 
bouring city of Quebec. When all had been filled, the 
calibash sounded, and the dance began by the light of 
the birch bark. It was the dance of peace ; as suchy 
distinguished from the war step, the grim forerunner of 
the whoop, the tomahawk, and the scalp. Slowly burnt 
the torches, as the musician hummed his tune and shook 
his calibash, and the crowded dance went on with 
varied tread and gesture ; but not so sparingly did the 
rich rum flow, the special present of the chief. From 
his vast kettle he replenished each glass, gave it round 
to the men in the ring as they sprang nimbly by, and to 
each pretty squaw who chose to taste the nectar. On 
went the dance without a check, and the wary chief 
stored the remnant of the liquor in his tent And now 
the play had been going on for some hours, and the loud 
yell of pleasure had gone forth without ceasing, and the 
swarthy limbs of the Indians began to totter beneath the 
steeping juices they had swallowed, when a lightsomtt 

• Wives. 
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youth, armed with a rifle, came bounding in amongst 
the multitude. His frank countenance bespoke his wel* 
come ; he leaned his gun against a tree, and before be 
could speak his wishes, the hospitable chief had grasped 
his hand. 

" Pretty considerable of room," exclaimed the 
American, (for a sallow visage, tanned by the climate, 
pepper, and burnt brandy, proclaimed him such,) ^* Vve 
lost my way coming from Charleston, must be near 
Quebec, I went by sea, and have come back by land.'' 
The chief contrived an interpreter, and assured him of 
his welcome, and of his near neighbourhood to Quebec. 

'^ I loved a girl at that place some years ago, and here 
I am to claim her," said the traveller, whom sundry 
glasses of rum had roused beyond the usual flow of 
American talk. The chief began to rally his guest upon 
his wealth. 

" Scarce a quarter-dollar in my pocket ; thafs what I 
can promise you," said the American. The Indian was 
curious to know how his intended uncle would receive 
him at Quebec, and the reader needs hardly be informed 
that the visiter of the encampment was no other than 
Chillers. 

" That is what I cannot tell," replied the guest, whose 
coolness attracted the especial wonder of the chief. 

** But what have we here ? " cried Chillers ; ** a woman, 
all in white too !" 

A girl, apparently worn by fatigue, now staggered 
towards the spot where the Chief and the South Caro- 
linian sat, and instantly sank upon the ground. 

" It is not, it cannot be Louisa," exclaimed the youth, 
gazing on the pale features before him ; " it must be.'' 
He knelt by the side of the stranger, whilst the cordial 
efforts of the friendly tribe were united to revive her. 
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** That voice calls me back to life,** she said at length, 
as the American was pouring forth his vows that she 
might yet be spared. 

^^Then it is the same whom my soul has loved !"" and 
the man of Charleston leaped up with frantic extasy. 

^* But how came she in this place, and in this condi- 
tion ?^ He almost instinctively looked towards his rifle 
as he spoke, and for a moment suspicions of the Indians 
crossed his mind. But Louisa Pipon soon gained strength 
enough to tell her simple tale, and to explain how the 
shoutings of the dance had reached her in her desolate 
home, how her heart throbbed between hope and fear, 
how she at length went desperately forth, to trust the 
strangers or to perish. 

And what were not the feelings of the Canadian when 
he saw his niece again, and in safety ! What could he 
have set in array against the pleasures of that moment ! 
He would scarcely hear the self-accusing story of the 
American, how, at first. Chillers had put up with a bad 
"location^ in South Carolina; how he had got a better 
^^pitch^ afterwards, and at last determined to go in 
search of his bride, without the certainty of a hundred 
dollars. It did not signify to Mr. Pipon ; he had learnt 
9 serious lesson ; his heart and purse opened lavishly at 
once — there was enough for all. He gave the young 
couple his blessing, promised to surrender his niece's 
fortune, and never repented when his transports had 
passed away. 

The bishop married them, (the same prelate who was 
to have fulfilled the ceremony of seclusion,) and what- 
ever his ideas of monastic virtue might have been, a 
satisfaction beyond all guile gleamed on his countenance 
at these nuptials, which shed honour on the man, because 
it was true to nature. 
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MEREWORTH CASTLE, 

THE SCAT or THE BARONESa LB DK8PRNCER. 

Mereworth gave name to an ancient family, of wliom, 
-i9b William de Mereworth was with Richard Coeur de 
. Xion at the siege of Acre. It afterwards passed, by 
females, through the Fitzalan, Beaiichamp, and Neville 
fiunilieSy to the Fanes; and from them, by bequest, to 
Sir Francis. Dashwood, Bart.,* of High Wycomb, hite 
Lord Le Despencer, with remainder to Sir Thomas 
Stapleton, Bart., who since succeeded to the title of 
Baron Le Despencer, and whose grand-daughter and 
heiress is now the owner of this fine district. 

■ 

The splendid residence of thii Lady, called Mereworth 
Castle, was erected by the late Mildmay Fane, eighth 
Earl of Westmoreland, after a design by Colin Camp- 
bell, from a beautiful building by Palladio, but better 
adapted, perhaps, for the climate of Italy than that of 
England. Though termed- a castle, it cannot lay the 
least claim, or set up the slightest pretension, to that 
appellation, except from the circumstance of its having 
been built on the site of an ancient embattled mansion, 
the old moat of which still, surrounds the present fabric. 

It consists of a centre, and two wings for oflBces, of 
equal elegance. That in which the stables are, stands on 
the spot formerly occupied by the parish church, which 
was pulled down by the earl, who had a new one erected 
in the middle of the village. 

The principal part is towards the north. The entrance 
opens under a portico, as^nded by a grand flight of steps. 
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The great hall, from which ail the principal apartments 
diverge, is lighted by a dome and cupola, between the 
walls of which tlie flues are carried up. The rooms are 
in general small, but are fitted up in a very costly manner, 
and contain many pictures, some of them of great merit. 

Behind the house, the ground rises into small hills, 
forming a sort of amphitheatre, being embellished with 
plantations and prospect rooms. In front is a broad sheet 
of water, which has been expanded from a small rill that 
rises at a short distance westward, and flows into the 
Medway near Bow Bridge. The parsonage house, 
which, like the church, was re-built by the earl, is a hand- 
some edifice, and forms a pleasing object from the castle. 
Through the Hurst-woods, which, extending to the 
north-east, cover an area of several miles, his lordship 
also had an avenue cut at great expense, and three miles 
in length, to communicate with the London road near 
Wrotham. In these woods, which abound with oak, and 
are partly within the weald, were wild swine as lately as 
the reign of Elizabeth ; and among the quarry hills here 
the marten cat is still occasionally seen. 

The church is dedicated to St. Lawrence, and was 
consecrated in August 1746. It is built on the plan of 
St Paul's, Covent Garden, designed by Inigo Jones; 
but is more splendid, and has an elegant spire. Ther^ 
are no pews in this church, but seats, as on the continent* 
The pillars are painted in imitation of marble. The east 
window contains some very flne painted glass, brought 
from the old castle, and exhibiting the arms and allianoey 
of the earls of Westmoreland. In a chapel at the west 
end were re-interred the remains of the' Fanes, removed^ 
with their costly monuments, from the old church. 

The lineage of tlie Le Despencers is as anceint and 
honourable as that of any family in the whole range of 
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the English nobility. It is one of the old baronies 
created by 'writ of summons, and which, being heritable 
through the female as well as the male line, pass at dif- 
ferent periods into different families. 

Robert Le Despencer was Steward to William the 
Conqueror, and one of his Barons, as is fully manifest 
from authentic records ; also, that his posterity we^e 
denominated from the said office of Despencer (t. e, 
steward,) is testified by Camden, in his discourse on 
surnames, who mentions the Spencers to be descended 
from the Despencers, the De (when surnames were fully 
introduced) being omitted* for brevity, as by innumerable 
instances in other families might be proved. 

In the year 1414, Isabel Le Despencer was the surr 
viving heiress, to whom the title had descended in an 
unbroken line from the first baron. She married Sir 
Richard Beauchamp^ Lord Abergavenny and fkirl of 
Worcester, by whom she was mother of Elizabeth Beau« 
champ, wife of Edward Neville, Lord Abergavenny. 

In the year 1589, Mary Neville was the sole surviving 
heiress. This lady married Sir Thomas Fane, by whom 
she was mother of Francis Fane, Lord Le Despencer, 
who was created Earl of Westmoreland. 

The seventh earl dying without issue, the title fell 
into abeyance, between the heirs of his lordship's sisters, 
Mary, wife of Sir Francis Dashwood, Bart., and Cathe- 
rine, lady of William Paul, Esq.; but the crown termi- 
nated the abeyance, in 1768, in favour of Sir Francis 
Dashwood, who died without issue, when the barony 
again fell into abeyance, again to be terminated in fiivour 
of Thomas, grandson of Catherine Paul, who had married 
William Stapleton, Esq., afterwards created a baronet 

From this Sir Thomas Stapleton, the present Baroness 
Le Despencer is descended. 
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THE DARK WATER KING.— A STORY QF 

THE NIGER. 



BT H. W. WOOLRTCH, B8Q. 



Some time in the nineteenth century, there reigned 
on the banks of the Niger, as you go northwards from 
the Eboe country to Timbuctoo, two neighbouring kings, 
or chieftains. They were neither Moors nor Arabs, nor 
yet had they all things in common with the wooliy- 
hured Negro, but might rather be classed as the heads 
of an independent race living chiefly by extortion, and 
not averse to plunder, from whatever quarter It could be 
obtained. At one moment they were river wolves, seizing 
upon every canoe which floated on those broad blue 
waters where they held their sovereignty; at another 
they were wont to march inland with an armed banditti 
to prey indiscriminately upon all within their prt^ess; 
and, in default of these robberies, they scrupled not, 
upon occasion, to invade each other'^s territory. It was 
after one of these sorties, when the monarch of the Dark 
Water had succeeded in carrying off cattle and slaves in 
abundance from the dominion of his unwary brother, that 
a palaver was held between the two nations for the purpoae 
of arranging the quarrel, and, if possible, of averting open 
hostilities. Intrigue and diplomacy, as much in vogue 
here as among civilised countries, went on as usual, and 
more than one staggering reason was assigned, on the 
part of the Dark Water King, for the mandate which 
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had produced this formidable aggression of the ghrazzie** 
But money formed a chief article in this conference, the 
dissolution of which without the results of peace was not 
so much owing to the ambition or demands of the warring 
monarchs, as to a refusal, on the part of the invader, to 
make the recompense of half a million of cowries for the 
damage done in his excursion. Both parties accordingly 
repaired to arms. The troops of Maharry, the 'king 
of the Dark Water, were posted in a valley with a rising 
ground in front, whilst in the rear was a chain of lofty 
hills skirting the majestic Niger. King Felatah, in 
person, commanded the adverse host Impatient, and 
indignant at the transgression which had been committed 
against him, he bade his men advance across the sandy 
plain which lay between them and the enemy, and sur- 
mount the elevated spot behind which the hostile lances 
towered. His men obeyed, and clad in their close iron 
jackets, defied the foe who had so lately plundered them. 
Maharry, with the tact of a European, permitted the 
attack, but no sooner had the boldest of his opponents 
gained the hill, than couching his lance, he gave the 
order for an instant movement. Arrows sharp and 
poisoned soon flew on all sides with a precision equalled 
only by the fatal lance, and King Felatah found speedily 
how dangerous an experiment he had tried. Before his 
men could rally at the foot of the descent, they were 
assailed by unerring weapons at all points. They could 
not regain the brow from whence they had come ; their 
foes pressed them in the front, their friends from behind^ 
and their only resource was in a valour and discipline to 
which African armies are in a great measure strangers. 
It was in vain that the king attempted to ihfuse life into 

* Plundering oxcunions. 
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the disordered band. His coat of divers colours, Us 
decorated tobe *, the panther skin he bestrode, his uplifted 
arm and threatening spear, were seen throughout the 
field ; but the day was gone for him, and won by the 
sovereign of the Dark Water. A general route took 
place, and happy was he who could count twenty miles 
between the scene of action and the place of his refuge ; 
for the pursuit was hot and bloody, and victory was but 
the signal for sterner butcheries. Many were the fugi- 
tives who fell slaughtered in the valley, the life of die 
quivering victims being merely spared whilst their captors 
were wran^ing for the turban and the trouser they had 
despoiled. But of all the fruits of this conquest, that of 
the defeated Sultan s tent was the most to be coveted, and 
the king of the Dark Water &iled not to assert his royal 
right to this chief of prizes. The camp was quickly 
plundered, and the party were now hastening forward to 
search for further prey, when they beheld, seated upon a 
horse richly caparisoned, a woman closely wrapped in 
the head-dress of the country. Hard by her noble white 
steed lay an expiring eunuch, whose duty it had been to 
guard his mistress in the expedition, and who had, pro- 
bably, met his death by the stroke of a chanoe arrow. In 
his right hand he still held the bridle of the horse he had 
been wont to lead; in his left a wooden trumpet, or 
firumfrum, still lingered, which at once proclaimed that 
the stranger belonged to the harem of Sultan Felatah. 
Indeed, she had accompanied her husband on his military 
excursion, and according to the privilege of favourites, 
had been attended by one of the chief eunuchs of the 
seraglio. Such a prize was not to be slaughtered, and 
Fatima was quickly conducted to the king of the Dark 

* Turban or hcad»di'eu. 
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Water. The monarch received his captive with gene- 
rosity, and even with kindness ; but no sooner liad her 
veil been drawn aside, according to the custom observed 
towards prisoners, than he started, and clasped his hands, 
looking upwards, as if in intense agony. ^^ Fatima! my 
favourite wife ! '^ he at length exclaimed, whilst the 
attendants laid their hands gently upon her as he spoke. 
The next word they looked for was an order for her 
instant execution. The Sultan paused, and consulted 
Abn Solyman, an Arab, one of his chosen counsellors. 
^^ Fatima ! " he again exclaimed, turning his eyes away 
from her. " Let her be tried to-morrow by the water 
ordeal *. If she be innocent she shall surely go free."*' 

" But whattthave we here — white men ? " added the 
monarch, as two other strangers were brought into his 
presence. — ^' Taken in battle, and in arms against 
us ? ^ he inquired, and was answered in the affirmative. 

^< Taken in battle, but not fighting against the king/' 
said one of the captives (who was an Englishman), when 
tlie Sultanas words had been interpreted to him. 

" They must die,'^ said the Arab; " they have been 
found in arms against the sovereign of the country, and 
with us that crime is punishable with death.^' 

" What brought them here ? " said Maharry. 

^' To see the country, doubtless,^* returned Solyman, 
with a sneer ; ^^ that is the excuse which these white men 
always make. The men who fell in the Haoussa country 
told the same story." 

^^ The truth is, they are spies,*^ exclaimed the king. 

^< And the truth is,*^ said Gama, a sort of court buffoon, 
^^ that if the white men get a footing here by way of the 

* Both the fire and water ordeals were in use in many parts of central 
Africa. 
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sea, the cunning Abn Solyman will lose the traffic he has 
so long worked in bis own way.** 

*^ Begone, Gama,^ said the Arab ; *^ is this a time for 
jesting?" 

But the rebuke had somewhat of bitterness in it, for 
the words of the fool had cut the Arab sorely. He was 
wily enough to perceive the silent laugh which passed 
round at his expense. 

<< This is for death then,^- at length the monarch 
exclaimed ; ^' but do the white men say nothing for 
themselves.'' 

The interpreter said, that they had no plea to make, 
except that they were mere travellers and strangers, and 
had never lifted a spear against the troopstof Maharry. 

" Let the white men be brought out to-morrow by 
the river's bank," said the Dark Water King, **when 
Fatima abides the ordeal. They shall perish by the 
spear, as men taken in open warfare against us." 

*' God do so and more too to him who touches a hair 
of the white man's head," cried an aged voice; *'he 
shall not go down in peace to the grave of his fathers.'' 

" Forbear,* Ali Danim," said the Arab, ** let not the 
king hear you : the doom of these men is sealed. Go 
home, old man." 

The ancient counsellor changed his eye of mercy into 
sternness, and with a look which made Abn Solyman 
tremble, obeyed the order for departure. 

The morrow arrived, and the Sultan's command re- 
mained unrevoked. The hour was come for the &tal 
ordeal, and for military execution. The King resolved to 
be a witness of the spectacle, and with a full attendance of 
bow and spearmen went at the appointed moment to the 
spot selected for these se verities. There was the Niger, or 
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Qaorra, as it is called io those parts, flowing calmly in 
the fierce unclouded sunshine, with its islands and eddies ; 
and there were the rising hills on either side of the river, 
now displaying rugged rocks and now towering inland 
with summits clad in verdure. Beyond were the gussab 
or com fields, with here and there a village peeping 
from the bosom of the hills, and further still in the eye's 
most distant view, were other tribes with other customs, 
and other fleeting- dynasties. On such a spot as this was 
the blood of Englishmen to flow unheeded ; and here too 
was to be exhibited the wondrous test of innocence or 
pollution. But iu the countenances of the white men 
nothing of fear or sorrow could be seen. They advanced 
slowly and with sullen carelessness to the place of 
butchery, whilst the lady Fatima approached amid the 
tears and cries of the multitude who escorted her in her 
turn to the brink of the stream. And now what doubts 
and questions were floating in men's minds on the sub- 
ject of her guilt and punishment ! Would she swim in 
the sacred waters, and bear herself, in spite of her iron 
bands, to the opposite shore ? Would she drop like the 
plummet, and thus denounce herself disgraced before 
God and man ? It was a matter of deep interest to the 
people who crowded to the sight; but like our own 
ordeals of old, the priestcraft had settled the matter 
according to their own ordinance. To live or die was at 
their bidding : to rise as the buoyant cork, or go down- 
wards as though mountains lay upon the victim, was for 
the decision of the holy brotherhood. They were not 
absent : they accompanied the condemned favourite to 
her trial, in dark and frowning procession, and as they 
approached the river, they poured out their offering to 
the God of the stream, invoking his essence, while they 
muttered prayers and charms for a righteous judgment. 

z 
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The sacrifice was now ready, and it needed only tb»>* 
pleasure of the Sultan to declare which should first 
the victim of the executioners. ^^ Fatima,^' he exelaimeA 
<^ let Fatima be the first" A murmur of anger 
loudly heard amongst the throng, and yet there was 
playful beam in the countenance of the Sultan whict::^^ 
betokened an amicable arrangement with the priests-ii..^ 
Maharry had gone too far to save his queen from th( 
ordeal, but that he had privately ensuved her safety 
evident to those who were most familiar with his coun- 
cils. Fatima was brought forward. The lead was fastened- 
round her waist, and it now remained to be seen wkethei — 
the God of the river would absolve her, or fold her in his- 
cold embrace, — or, more truly, whether the brotherhood- 
of priests had assented to the magic interference which 
alone could save her from the grave. In another in- 
stant, a heavy splash in the water proclaimed that the 
test was come. The crowd listened with intense emo- 
tion, and gazed insatiably upon the stream. There was 
a most solemn calm. 

*^ She does not rise,^* at length cried Abn Solyman, 
the Arab ; and he spoke with the air of a man who had 
been well prepared for such an issue. 

^^ She sinks !'* exclaimed the Sultan, starting from his 
place, and rushing to the brink. 

** Infamous tribe !^' added the monarch, turning to the 
priests. *< What hellish craft is this ?'' 

^^ Did we not receive the orders of Abn Solyman,^ 
returned the chief priest, ^' saying that your Highness's 
commands were for death.'^ 

** A million of cowries for the man who will save the 
queen," cried the Sultan, pushing aside the holy nnan. 
" Two millions ! Save, oh save my Fatima !" • 

But not a foot stirred : of all the gazing jlirong, not 
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one dared violate the law of the River God and the 
ordinances of the clergy. Some shook their heads, and 
others openly declared that the decrees of the mighty 
Jolita were against the victim. At this perilous moment 
the eyes of the King fell upon the . captive English, 
bound with rushes, and awaiting the spear-stroke with 
unblenching fortitude. He waved his hand in haste, 
and at his signal the bands were rent from the prisoners ; 
again he motioned, and the white men sprang into the 
stream. They could not mistake his beckon, as his dark 
eye flashed upon them, and that eye remained fixed upon 
the cleft waters, till it beheld the body of Fatima buoyant 
on the wave. Slowly did the English bear their burden 
along the shore, and loud indeed was the Sultanas cry of 
joy, when he was assured that the cold dews of death had 
not yet settled on her brow. But his countenance soon 
fell, and vengeance against the priesthood was his first 
resolve. 

*' White men,'* said he, sobbing with passion, " you 
are free ; but as for these traitor priests, and that falser 
Arab," — he turned round to his bowmen — " let them be 
bound hand and foot, and thrown into the river beforq 
our eyes.*' 

And now there had, indeed, been a day of slaughter, 
but for the report of cannon, which burst suddenly upon 
the ears of the affrighted natives. Even the Sultan, ^ 
man of invincible bravery, was abashed, whilst his sub- 
jects fell prostrate on the ground, exclaiming, as the 
Indians of old, that the thunderbolt of their God had 
feUen among them. But the Niger had never borne so 
grand a pageant as that which now moved majestically 
upon its blue stream. Again the cannon roared, and the 
monarch of the Dark Water beheld a vessel with its 
colours flying in sight, and scudding along the great 
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river with a speed which the African had never yet coii'' 
ceived. It was a mighty steam-ship, baffling in triumpl^ 
both wind and stream, with guns which could sweep 
thousand sun-burnt savages from their lair, and a ere 
whom neither sickness nor strangers could subdue. Th 
Sultan beheld with awe the hastening mast; his riclv- 
turban studded with gems shook wildly as he bowed his 
head in homage to his fearful guest,^ and his warriors, 
with equal wonder, made obeisance after the manner o; 
their chief. The criminals gained a short reprieve : — 
for who could accomplish the decree for their execution, 
when the wheels plied stronger, and the vessel came 
closer, and each man thought solely of his own safety? 
At length the noise was hushed, the boat lowered, and 
as the Sultan walked firmly to the Niger's bank, the 
captain of the steam-ship leaped on shore with a chosen 
force, and, in his turn, saluted the chieftain he en- 
countered. 

'* Welcome ! '^ said the monarch of the stream. 
** Before we answer your greeting,'' replied the cap- 
tain, we must know if those white men whom we saw 
bound, and in the hands of spear-men, are alive." 

" Whence did you behold them ?" inquired the Sul- 
tan in astonishment. 

" With our glasses we saw them far away," returned 
die captain. 

<' Magicians !*' exclaimed the chief priest, with dismay. 
'' They are alive and free," said the Sultan, presenting 
the Englishmen to their friends. 

^' Then, in the name of my master," replied the cap- 
tain, ^^ I am able to return your greeting. 

<^ And your business with us?" again asked the Sultan, 

his eyes still gazing on the towering mast and pointed g^inii. 

<« In the name of my master. King William/' replied 
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the English sailor, << I bid your Highness God speed. 
The king my master desires that there be peace between 
us, and that a traffic be freely opened between our nations 
by the way of the sea.*** 

"By the way of the sea!" exclaimed the Sultan. 

" You shall give us your palm oil and cocoa-nuts, and 
we will give you in turn our merchandise ; you shall send 
us by the ocean your ivory and bees-Wax, and of our 
muslins you shall make tobes and turkadees." 

"Abn Solyman," said the monarch. The prisoner 
was brought before him. " Abn Solyman, we want thy 
counsel. I give thee thy life. The English strangers 
would have us trade with their nation by the sea: shall 
we agree wijth them?" 

" Never," replied the Arab ; " the English will come 
and take away our place and nation : they are the robbers 
of the world." 

"Sultan!" said the British sailor, "that crafty Arab 
would fain keep all your commerce at his own bidding. 
Have not the Moors and the men of his wild country 
shared the spoils of ages? Have not all the brave 
strangers who have ventured within their grasp been 
detained as captives or murdered ?'^ 

" We will think awhile," replied Maharry. " Have 
you any further message?" 

" That your highness would abolish throughout your 
dominions the custom of selling men for slaves." 

"What say you, Abn Solyman?'* said the sultan. 
The Arab shook his head. 

" Another rich branch of your traffic at stake, Abn," 
exclaimed Gama the jester, who had come forward 
during these latter speeches. 

" Gama, forbear,** said the king of the Dark Water. 
" Stranger," continued he, addressing the captain, " I 



oiirsflves liiito tlif tnitlio in 
of in many parts near to oi 
your master of our will to 
any power." 

" Our mission then is acc< 
" we will take our countrym 

" First let the Fatah * be i 
earnestlyi and the ceremon 
Hie king watched the gallaii 
ward towards other stranger I 
his courtiers, declared alond, 
peace with itself, must commat 

We must relate, as a matt 
Fatima recovered, and that she 
d her husband; but the prie 
they bore her, had connived at 
to death on the same afternoon 

" And now," 'said Gama, " 
ning Arab, thy trade ia gone 
English once suffered to put t 
country, will neither rest nor sp 
from hence to Timbuctnn "^ 
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Hills of Annesle;. bleak and barren. 

Where my thoughtleai childhood atraj'dt 
How the northera tempeats, warring. 
Howl aboie tbj tufted shade 1 

Now DO more, the boari beguiling, 

Fonner favoorite haunts I see ; 
Now no more my Marj smiUng 

Makes ye leem a heaven to me. 

foung lady herself combined, with the many 
dvanti^es that eninrctcd her, much personal 
_„-.j, -.jd a disposition the most amiable and attaching. 
Though already fully alive to her charms, it was at this 
period (1804) that the young poet seems to have drunk 
deepest of that fascination, whose effects were to be bo 
lasting : six short weeks which passed in her company, 
being sufficient to lay the foundation of a feeling for all 
life. With the summer holidays ended thb dream of his 
youth. He saw Miss Chaworth once more in the 
succeeding year, and took his last farewell of her on that 
hill near Annesley, which, in his poem of ' The Dream,' 
he describes so happily, as ' crowned with a peculiar 
diadem." 

" In August, 1805, she was married to John Musters, 
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Esq. ; and died at Wiverton Hall, in February, 1832, 
in consequence, it is believed, of the alarm and danger 
to which she had been exposed during the sack of Col- 
wick Hall, by a party of rioters from Nottingham. The 
unfortunate lady had been in a feeble state of health for 
several years, and she and her daughter were obliged to 
take shelter from the violence of the mob in a shrubbery, 
where, partly from cold, partly from terror, her consti- 
tution sustained a shock which it wanted vigour to 
resist^ — Moore^s Life of Byron, 
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LUCID INTERVAL OF A MAD PRISONER. 

A PASSAGE FROM THE DIARY OF ** THE CLBROYMAN IM DSIT.** 

Mad ! exclaims the reader, Oh no, surely not I Will 
you tell me, that when the worst and dreariest calamity 
that in grief can visit virtue, or, in retribution, sin,-— 
has fallen upon a fellow being; when the bosom is 
fevered, and the heart burns, and a storm is howling in 
the caverns of the brain, deserted as they are by reason, 
and shut out &om light; — ^when love's blessed spirit is 
lost in frenzy, and memory makes way for despair — when 
all man's intellects lay prostrate, and all his affections 
are banished, all his hopes undone ; can the law, holding 
a tyrant power over one who acknowledges no dictates, 
and is irresponsible as a child, follow up an awful divine 
visitation, with the hollow mockery of human vengeance^ 
and take the madman from his fit asylum to close upon 
him the portals of a gaol? 

What the law can do it is no part of our vocation to , 
establish ; but what it has done we are free to tell, and we 
answer the question which we have imagined for our 
reader, with the assertion, that it has many times com- 
mitted the insane to prison for the crime of debt 

A few days since it was my lot to read the funeral 
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service over the body of Frederic Storr. He was buried 
in some ground attached to a small chapel in the rules of 
the King's Bench, within which he had resided twelve 
years. A few hired mourners saw him committed 
to the tomb, and one woman who wept very bitterly, 
but who I afterwards ascertained was not connected 
with him by any positive tie of kindred. He had travelled 
friendless, from the living grave of hh prison to the 
darker, but scarce drearier dwelling below the earth ! 
I had known him for some years previous to his death — 
he was mad, save at occasional lucid intervals, when 
memory seemed to return with sense, and he could con- 
verse with presence and rationality of mind. Strangely 
too, at those moments he could recal and talk of the tor. 
menting visions of his insanity, and none was then more 
aware that he had been mad. He could go back, too, to 
the early events of his life, and often narrate the incidents 
that had brought him into gaol. 

I happened one morning in my ramble round the 
rules of the prison to meet Storr coming through the 
little gate before his dwelling, and by his salutation I 
perceived that he had an interval of sense — one of those 
beautiful episodes of light and reason that for a time 
restore order in the brain. I spent the whole of that day 
with him, endeavouring to amuse his mind, while it 
retained its empire, with rapid and changeful conver- 
sation, for of itself it seemed to revert, through the 
power of memory, to the stormy ** Past ^ of Storr's 
unhappy life. Towards evening, Storr^s uneasiness 
upon this point increased, and at last I was obliged to 
allow him to unburthen himself of the history, which he 
iVas fond 6f kmrrating, of what had fallen out in the dark 
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page of his destiny. The story is here presented to the 
reader as from the lips of its melancholy hero ! 

^^My mother died when I was sixteen. I shall 
never — ^no, not even in madness — ^forget my mother's 
death. I was with her to the last. I alone — for my 
father was away then — and she kissed me with her last 
kiss, and smiled upon me with her last stveet smile^ and 
blessed me with her farewell words. I remember I bad 
been a wild boy ; I had given her many moments of 
pain and heart-ach, and she often feared that my irre- 
pressible levity and impetuous folly would in the end be 
my ruin. A fear of this sort seemed to pervade her 
spirit before, on holy wings, it took its far flight to God ; 
for just before she died she said, with her mild quiet 
voice and look, * Dearest Fred, — do — do be steady whien 
I am gone ; ' and I promised it fervently. * I will, ihother^ 
I will indeed ! ' — See, see how memory makes me 
weep ! 

^^ My father came Borne. He grieved a little, but his 
sorrow was shallow and unenduring : and it soon fled 
after my mother wad carried to her grave. I know not 
even if it lasted out the mourning suit But if my 
father soon [forgot the dead, he did not neglect the 
living : he saw me keeping the promise I had made to 
my dying mother — * to be steady after she was gone.* I 
had exchanged the theatres and saloons for study, and 
given up dissipation for my books. Hie began at once 
to interest himself in my pursuits, and set himself, well 
competent to the task, to complete my education. The 
channel into which he turned it blasted the better feel- 
ings, and blighted the flowers of my heart, and made me 
what you see me now. I had become steady with a good 
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motive : alas he taught me how to remain so with a bad 
purpose. 

** My father was a sordid man ; but his selfishness 
denied to him the power of enduring those privations by 
which he could have sown in early life the seeds of a 
fortune that might have swelled into the Leviathan 
wealth of a Baring or a Rothschild, and he now sought 
to revive the lost opportimity in his son. He went 
cunningly to work, and filled my mind with a cursed 
learning; he awoke in me a bad ambition, by teaching 
me the knowledge of the power of gold. Poverty he 
made me fear, and wealth worship. He alchemysed my 
affections, and turned the current of my heart The love 
of man changed into the love of Mammon; all bright 
dreams vanished, save those which money seemed to gild. 
The charms, the glorious beauties of external nature, 
lost all loveliness in my sight, and became as nothing 
before the glittering attractions of a bank, or a vision of 
the interior of an iron chest. To accumulate became a 
passion with me, and the spirit of usury an idol in my 
heart. So my father was gratified, and he rejoiced to 
see me a miser and a Mammon-lover at the age of 
twenty-one. 

<< Before he died, I }iad made a profession of that 
which he had taught me to adore. He saw me engaged 
in partnership with a bill-broker equally famous for his 
extortionate discounts, and his impenetrability of heart; 
and when I stood by my father^s bed-side in the hour of 
death, he left me and the world, saying — * Fred my boy, 
God bless you, I am going now, but Fm glad to leave 
you in the way of making your fortune.'' 

<^ The first sacrifice I made at the altar of money was 
by a marriage, for its love alone, to a thoughtless and 
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senseless ^irl, who had no other positive attractions than 
a pretty face and a heavy purse, the first of which was 
generally confronted with a mirror, while of the latter I 
took especial care myself. The fortune procured me 
some pleasure ; but the only moment of real happiness I 
ever enjoyed with my wife was, when, at the end of the 
first year of our union, I made the discovery that she 
was not likely to encumber me with the expense of 
children. 

" I devoted myself to my business, which I told you 
was that of stock-broker, with intense diligence ; but 
oh ! I look back upon it with more intense disgust 
All the elements of the earthquake that has since shat- 
tered my heart and overturned my brain, were moulded 
in its cursed crucible, in which I sought my gold. Upon 
the sea of life it foundered me, and I am now tossed 
there a wretched wreck. By the God of Heaven it was 
a fearful trade. Tell me not of the soldier on the plains, 
nor of the doctor at the bed of suffering, of torture, and 
of death : the scenes of the battle and the plague are a 
feather in the balance of misery, when weighed against 
those which I have seen and caused — yes, I, the relent- 
less agent of others' sorrows, bartered for usury and 
begot in guilt. 

" We had connected ourselves in a short time with a 
host of attorneys, Jews, bailiffs, money-lenders, and all 
the oifscums of our trade. Does a man fall from his 
horse, he goes to the surgeon to have blood let, — and 
so did we — leeches in another sense — bleed the hundreds, 
who havingfallen in circumstances came to us for temporary 
relief. The tide seemed at first to flow from their pursesj 
but often did it eventually prove to be blood of their hearts I 
All our connexions had to live. This was the great secret 
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of the misery which we caused. It was our busii^ess to 
discount bills with enormous usury, under a certainty 
that they would not be paid when due, altliough we 
were sure of the money soon after, — ^but we never waited. 
The bits of paper were passed over to the lawyers with 
whom we were linked, and each took his turn, with a 
dishonoured bill, to arrest the unfortunates who had their 
names attached, either as drawers, acceptors, or in the 
way of indorsement ; for, to increase costs, we invariably 
issued writs against them all. Then the Jew bailifis 
were brought into play, and they made money either by 
arresting the parties, or by taking fees not to arrest. 
Thus it was an organised system of plunder, of which 
we were the polluted source. The tide of accommodation 
rolled onward from our house, but its streams were preg- 
nant with pobon, and brought heart-burnings to all who 
drank. As our connexion increased, we held, in every 
prison in London, victims whom we had arrested, and not 
a fewin the gaols of county towns; and yet not one instancy 
can I recollect that the persons whom we kept in durance 
deserved imprisonment, for they would have paid us if 
we had not sent them thither, and we were the swindlers, 
upon system, by whom they had been decoyed, in a mo- 
ment of need, into the debts which we now sought to 
punish them for owing. Injustice, custom, and the de- 
sire of wealth, had effectually closed the avenues of sym- 
pathy in our hearts, and our feelings were petrified, or 
we could not have lived under the ordeals of touching 
narrative, tear-waking eloquence, and affecting appeal, 
which we had daily to undergo. God 1 — in that brief 
period what a life was mine. Day after day did I enter 
my counting-house to find on my desk letters that should 
have warmed an icicle to pity, and melted an avalanche 
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into a torrent of benevolence and human mercy for my 
kind ! Here was a tale from a lone woman, that her 
house was desolated by my execution, that her husband 
was in prison at my suit There lay a letter from 
a young victim just taken to a spunging-house, the 
first step on his extravagant path to gaol, where, by mxr 
means, his heart was to be hardened, and his morals 
made corrupt Now I read the statement of a father 
that his wife must die, his business be neglected, his 
children starve, if I kept him within stone walls. Per- 
sonal intercessions, too, poured in upon me. A mother 
from the Bench, a wife from the Fleet, a daughter from 
Whitecross- street, a sister from the Marshalseaor Horse- 
monger-lane, would come before me in quick succession, 
sometimes mocking their own hearts, by assuming the 
smile by which they hoped to charm ; but oftener with 
tears, entreaties, and deluding hopes, soliciting the liberty 
of those they loved. Strange that I could be so coldly 
callous as to have left them unrelieved, bowed down by 
their oppression, for a purpose — in which humanity was 
forgotten for gold — so worldly as an inquiry into the 
validity of a new bill ! Since then I have wept burning 
tears for every shilling that I gained by usury, and 
raved out curses upon my own head, in madness for 
every prayer of affectioA tliat my brutality refused to 

grant. 

<' Soon, soon, soon followed the retribution ; it rushed 
upon me fiercely like a Niagarean torrent ; — it gave no 
warning, it brought no compassion, it left no hope ; — it 
burned my heart, stone as it was, to a cinder; ravenously 
as a vulture it fed upon my spirit, and set a seal of dark- 
ness upon my brain. The curses of the ruined, embodied 
in the form of fiends, danced around me in my visions ; 
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they pat my aonl in fury, they encirded me with tor- 
mentB in fever, and from my dreams their howling woke 
me raving mad ! Mad I have been ! — mad I must be ! 
— mad I am ! " 

'« No, no, no !*" said I, fearful of a relapse, from the 
rising energy of the maniac, and at once I sought to 
change the theme of talk; but he was not to be di- 
verted. 

<< No,"" said he, as he resumed, with a manner calmed 
by my effort to distract him from his story ; *< no, I have 
told you so far, and while I can I will tell you all. We 
went on with our damnable game of usury, and as we 
made money we increased our speculations to a lai^ 
extent At last we had out an immense number of bills 
indorsed with our own names, of which however we were 
pretty confident as to the respectability of most of the 
acceptors. About the time that they became due, I had 
occasion to leave town for a week. During my absence 
the day of payment came, and nearly all the acceptors 
disappointed us with excuses. In this dilemma my 
partner gave immediate orders for the working of all the 
engines of the law, and in the interval drew in all our 
capital, pulled upon all our resources, and borrowed 
every where that we had credit, to enable him to gather 
in these heavy outstanding respTinsibilities. When he had 
succeeded, and was prepared to meet the bills — startled 
at the enormous amount of money which he had collected 
in his hands — a new idea seized him : judge of its bril- 
liancyy and whether it was profitable or not, when I tell 
you that with my return was developed the discovery 
that my money (I giv^ it precedence as having loved it 
best) and my wife were gone off together vnA my part- 
ner, who had left me all the heavy bills to take up as I 
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could. I was totally ruined, and never did a man more 
deserve to be so. 

<^ Ou the day of my arrival I was arrested by one of the 
very lawyers who had lived by our firm (how many of us 
have cherished the serpent by which we have been 
stung), taken by a bailiff, whom I had a hundred times 
employed to take others, to a spunging-house, and thence 
by habeas to gaol. 

'^ From that time I became a haunted man — haunted 
by tlie living, not the dead. Shadows would not have 
scared me, but realities were appalling. I was tossed 
from prison to prison, just as my difficulties withdrew 
from me or gathered round me, and like the wandering 
Hebrew, I had no resting place away from the misery 
which I had made. Now it was that my own scarlet 
crimes first flashed upon me with their conscience-goading 
and accumulated horrors. Was I in the Fleet prison ? 
There I encountered men whom I had thrust before me 
into the den ; their tale of ruin was told to me in mockery 
of my own ; I saw the gentleman who had once called 
on me in * fine attire,' pinched with penury and robed in 
rags. I learned that the wife who had once reached my 
house, but not my heart, with her appeal for mercy, was 
dead ; the children whom she had brought with her to 
rouse pity with their tears, were now crying within my 
hearing, not for tlieir father's liberty, that had been long 
hopeless, but for bread. Do I leave the Fleet, and 
(again arrested) find myself a prisoner in White Cross- 
street? — the young profligate who is blaspheming by my 
side was accounted virtuous, until plunged into a sphere 
of dissolute companionship by me : and yonder drunkard, 
reeling on with his pot of ale, was both a sober and an 

A A 
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honest roan, till / impaled him in a prison, where sobriety^ 
was scoffed at, and honesty despised. I was the perpe- 
tual inmate of gaols, and there I was perpetually tor- 
mented with the presence of my victims. To whatever 
cell I might retire, tlic cries of the orphan rang in my 
ears ; the tears of the widow fell upon my heart. Con- 
science carried me over houses that I had desolated, and 
fancy led me to graves that I had filled. This — this the 
triumph of remorse was cruel ; but when I turned from 
the dread convictions of my own thoughts, and went again 
among my fellow prisoners, it was agony, soul-wringing 
agony, to endure the presence of those whom 1 had 
wronged. 

'^ At last, after a term of suffering in the other prisons, 
I got removed to the King's Bench, and there I hoped I 
had no victims — I was wrong ; yet all the first day I 
saw no one whom I knew, and then 

' The strong delusion gained me more and more ; 

but the events of night dispelled it. 

" About eleven o'clock, the hour fixed by law for the 
retirement of the prisoners, an alarm of serious illness 
was raised, and an expression of general indignation 
pervaded the debtors as to the cause. A woman, they 
said, was dying of want in one of the rooms on the 
ground floor on the poor side of the prison, and a number 
of persons had gathered round the door of the apartment 
in which the sufferer lay. I followed meclianically with 
the rest, and saw what they saw. Little could they feel 
what I felt. 

** The crowd, as soon as they had satisfied their 
curiosity, dispersed in groups to talk over the poor 
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woman *s fate. But I— I could not leave — an impulse 
which I could not resist, a chain which I could not 
sever, bound me to the cold stone on which I stood; I 
could not pass from the door of that room, although I 
yet only knew that a poor woman had laid down to die, 
and I had seen nothing but a curtainless bed and a 
barren chamber, as they had been dimly revealed by the 
light of ^a small lamp to all who had gathered without. 
But after all had gone my heart remained a beating 
listener to a voice that made itself heard in its most 
secret cells — a whisper of destiny that mysteriously con- 
nected my fate with hers^ here the miserable tenant of 
the desolate room ; a spell of mingled terror and excite- 
ment was upon me and around me, and I felt that I must 
go within to see her die. 

" In another moment the doctor of the prison entered, 
and I stole after him into the room. There was a deep 
shadow of the vaulted roof in one corner, and in its dark- 
ness I stood to listen and to gaze. The physician had 
intended to order the patient's removal to the prison 
infirmary, but he saw that it was too late. On her low 
bedstead she lay dreaming away her spirit, in her last 
earthly sleep ; the next would be the sleep of death. A 
woman, who from pity had sat up with her, would have 
awakened her to the doctor*s presence, but he would not 
have it. * Let her be,' said he, * it will be soon over.* 

" By her lay her young children, one on either side, 
awake, watchful, silent, their eyes filled with tears, and 
fixed upon the poor parent who was soon to leave them 
alone in the world. As she turned her face to the wall 
we could not see her, but in her dreams she murmured 
of her want and woe. My heart beat so loudly as almost 
to make an echo; it startled all within. The doctor 
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turued towards me, and would have spoken, but again the 
dreamer murmured, and I heard my own mime ujKm her 
Hps. Gently she spoke it, and in sleep, but to me it was 
as God's announcement of eternity in rolling thunder. 
I felt it as the unravelment of fate ; the right hand of 
retribution was stretched out to seize me — my hour of 
punishment was come. I tottered towards the bed to 
satisfy my sight (at that moment I would have given my 
life that my ears had played me ftilse) ; the woman, as if 
destiny had determined she should confront me in death, 
turned towards me, her features flashed upon my eyes 
and blinded tliem, a mist was before me, I stood as a 
man in a dark fog — one gasp, one cold shiver, and the 
rest was chaos. 

*^ I saw no more of the patient Soon after I had 
been carried insensible from her chamber she died, 

died of grief and starvation =— ANOTHER of MY 

Victims. 

^^ She had been left a widow with her two fatherless 
boys, and out of kindness for her hnsband^s memory she 
had put her name to a bill after his death to accommodate 
one of his former friends. Upon that bill, two years 
before, / had arrested and thrown her into prison ; there 
she lived friendless and penny less. Often had she sent 
her eldest boy to appeal to me, with the touching elo- 
quence of childhood, for his mother's liberty ; but no, I 
had no deity but gold, and mercy had no resting-place in 
my heart. I let her starve. — I let her die ! Oh, God ! 
Hers was the final triumph. 

^^ Never till I saw her face in her dying hour did I 
know that she was the same fair and kind creature whom 
as a boy i had wooed and loved before my mother'^s 
death ; whom as -a monster I had deserted after my 
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father had changed my worship and altered my faith, and 
despoiled my heart of purity of early passion, to place 
there Mammon^s altar and Moloch's priest 

" I awoke with the brain fever, which overtook me a 
wild raving madman, but not so mad as to forget that I 
was a murderer too. The vision of that woman and her 
children was ever before my heart and eyes, and not 
less was I haunted by my other victims. Aloud I counted 
over the curses of those whom I had wronged and ruined. 
I shrieked forth imprecations upon my own head for 
hearts that I had blighted and homes that I had despoiled. 
The wife, the widow, and the orphan, the husband, the 
father, and the friend, were revenged upon me with the 
terrible vengeance of my own voice. They bound my 
limbs and chained my body, but they could not prevent 
me from cursing myself, from crying aloud in the hell- 
pains of my spirit, from raving with the agony of my 
remorse. And now who dares say that I am not a mur- 
derer^ when the fiends of darkness are pointing at me, 
and my victims are besetting me with their cries. Look, 
look, look ! — yonder where the sun has cleared away 
tlie cloudy mist; there they come to torment me; see 
how the children weep ; hark how the mothers wail in 
tlie storm. There is a hand pointing at me through the 
tempest, and look, my name is written in tears and blood 
upon the sky ! " 

I could not now stay the wild ravings of the maniac^ 
for with the conclusion of his story, and the memories 
which it liad called up, bis lucid interval had ceased. 



GENEALOGICAL MEMOIR OF LADY EMILY 
MKSKETH. 



Ladv Emily Esther A\ne Hesketh ie ymmgiia 
duiigliter ur the lato YmtI neAiichamp, and wife of Lloyd 
Hekketh I!a.mforu IIkkkk'ih, Esq., of GwrycliCntl^ 
High Sheriff (if Denbighshire in 1828. 

The IleKketlis wore established in England by one of 
tlie companions in unns of the Conqueror, and have 
flouriiiheil in tlie county of I^ancaster for more than 
seven hundred yearn, being now in the actual enjoyment 
of the greater part of the laiideil property acquired at 
the commencemctit of that remote era. The family 
became eventually neparatod into two distinguished 
branches — the Heskeths of llufford, now represented 
by Sir Thomas Dalrymptc Ilcskcth, Hart.; and the 
Heskeths of Ilussal, whose chief is the present I'eter 
Hesketh Fleetwood, I'Jiq., M.P. for Preston. Kubkrt 
litSKETii, Esq., of I'pton in Chet-hire, a younger son 
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of the Rossal line, marrying an heiress named Nicholson, 
acquired the Bamford estates, and had a son and suc- 
cessor, Robert Hesketh Bamford Hesketh, Esq., 
of Upton, who wedded, in 1785, Miss Frances Lloyd 
of Gwrych Castle, and thus became possessed of the 
whole of the Welsh estates of the Lloyds of Gwrych, 
which that family had held time immemorial. He died 
16th January 1815, leaving issue, 

Lloyd Hesketh Bamford Hesketh, flsq., of 
Gwrych Castle, who is married to Lady Emily Esther 
Anne Lygon. 



THE END. 
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